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“PRINCE IGOR” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Second Russian Opera to Be 
Added to Present Répertoire 
Falls Short of Predecessor in 
Profundity of Inspiration and in 
Nationalistic Significance—But 
Borodine Has Occasionally Im- 
parted to His Score Glowing 
Oriental Color and Melodic 
Opulence— Dramatic Continuity 
Lacking—Chorus and Ballet 
Dominant Factors— Amato 
Makes Distinguished Figure of 
Title Character—A Lavish Pro- 
duction Provided by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza 


INISTERING the first quickening 


4 impulse to the momentum of a 
aggard season, the “Prince Igor” of 
\lexander Porphyrievich Borodine 
ichieved its first American hearing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 
lay evening of last week. Thus the 
low-sprouting Russian wing of the ré- 
pertoire gains a new feather, a plume 
ilmost as fantastically ornate in exotic 
shape and hue as “Boris” and, conse- 
uently, a sightly adornment, if only by 
eason of the refreshment it brings from 
the oppressive conventionality of most 
Metropolitan offerings to-day. Its ad- 
ent is hailed with ail manner of fervent 
ishes, for on its fate probably depends 
the future of the Muscovite school in 
this city. “Boris” seemed to signalize 
i new land of promise, a source of great 
potentialities for the renewal of effete 
peratic life. The public has laid it to 
s bosom and made a classic of it. But 
anagers are timorous creatures and 
the defeat of a second attempt might 
ore than neutralize the triumph of the 
st. And not a few of us continue to 
haunted by the conviction that in the 
ntested products of Russia lies a fertile 
easure of that artistic salvation where- 
f the age stands in such dire need. 
“Prince Igor” represents, like “Boris,” 
hope deferred. It should have arrived 
ist year. But, even as Moussorgsky’s 
agedy had to wait upon the needs of a 
Mona,” so the opera of Borodine was 
heerfully held up a season that such 
fty masterpieces as “Madame Sans- 
éne” and “L’Oracolo” might be dis- 
ensed to a docile public. March came 
d “Igor,” being in a far from present- 
le state, was packed away in large 
‘omises for an early hearing the fol- 
wing November. Meanwhile, Mr. Tos- 
inini remained abroad and Giorgio Po- 
eco fell heir to “Igor,” along with much 
se. He has been working on it like a 
rojan since the first part of November, 
it one thing and another connived 
gainst its early production and it 
scaped a 1916 début by a mere matter 
f forty-eight hours. 
First-night prognostications are too 
allible to define the popular worth or 
he eventual fortunes of a work. Such 
dication of the future as the attitude 
f the first audience affords is of a value 
irgely relative. Hence the mood of 
ast week’s gathering is recorded for its 
nherent significance and not in the 
pirit of prophecy. The second act, 
hich concludes with the wild and whirl 
ng evolutions of the Polovtsian dancers, 
vas greeted with acclamations of unques- 
ioned spontaneity. But the other acts, 
hough applauded with greater or lesser 
how of enthusiasm, seemed not, on the 
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New Baritone, Whose First Season of Concert-Giving in This Country Has Established Him as an Artist of Distinguished 


whole, to catch fire, although individual 
numbers were singled out for approval. 
In all, the fortunes of “Prince Igor” ap 
peared to hang in the balance last week 
with an indecisive verdict. 

The Metropolitan has done its best fo 
“Prince Igor.” The production is hand 
some, at moments extremely sumptuous. 
As far as existing conditions make it 
possible, the opera has been efficiently 
cast. “Igor,” as much as “Boris,” pro- 
vides work for a goodly contingent of 
singers; but even less than the opera of 


Post Office at New York 


Entered at the 


N 


Ability. (See Page 34) 


Moussorgsky does it furnish opportunity 
for individual distinction. Mr. Amato 
carries the title réle, yet his burden is 
scarcely more onerous than that of Mr. 
Didur, Mr. de Segurola, Mr. Bada o1 
Mme. Alda. Then there are a few parts 
even more minute, assumed by Mr. Botta, 
Mr. Audisio, Mmes. Perini, Egener and 
Duchéne. 


Splendid Choral Singing 


Yet the richest musical phases of the 
opera must be sought not in the solo por- 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


tions but in the transactions of the choral 
body and the ballet. Upon them devolve 
the most considerable burdens of the 
work. It js impossible to bestow highe 
praise on the ehoristers than to note that 
they equaled their singing in “Boris.” 
Trained to thé point @f completest vir 
tuosity, they sang with'& spirit, a wealth 
of shading..and beasty and solidity of 
toné magnifigent itt effect The meén’s 


[Continued on page 
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Three “Prince Igor” Principals and Two Young Enthusiasts Who Were Fortunate Enough to Obtain Admission to a Rehearsal of the Opera. 
Spartaco and Mario Amato, with Their Father, Pasquale Amato. 


Didur. 


In Center: 


O longer are the final rehearsals for new productions at the Metropolitan Opera 


House a Mecca for the musical colony of New York. 


Some years ago these 


events, and more particularly the closing dress rehearsal, called forth a gathering 
of the musical clans for the purpose of passing judgment in advance upon the 


merits of the new work. 


This function of the self-elected grand jury is now non- 


existent, for a year or so ago the Metropolitan limited the attendance at these final 
rehearsals to the representatives of the press and persons directly associated with 


the opera house and the performers. 


The critics were permitted to view the closing 


rehearsals so that they might base their reviews upon a more thorough knowledge 
of the work than that gained at one performance. 

For its abolishing of the pleasant custom of inviting guests to the final re- 
hearsal, the opera company gave as a reason that this was designed to stop the 
pre-judging of the opera on the part of the public by means of the mouth-to-mouth 


—Photographed for MustcaL America by the Bain News Se 


reports circulated by these privileged spectators. 


On the Right: 


On the Left: Adamo 


Flora Perini 


That is, it was pointed out that 


if these worthies who were given an advance view of the opera did not happen to 
approve of the work, their unfavorable heralding of its supposed bad qualities 
would prejudice the general public and damn the production in advance of th 


opening. 


For the rehearsals, therefore, of “Prince Igor,” presented on Dec. 30, the rul 
of limiting the attendance was followed, only those of certain legitimate claims 


being permitted to enter. 
artists. 


In the latter class, naturally, were the families of th« 
In the center picture of the above group (all of which were taken outsid« 


the stage door after one of the “Igor” rehearsals) are shown two young and highl} 
interested spectators—the sons of Pasquale Amato, Spartaco and Mario, here see: 


with their father, who sings the title rdle in the opera. 


On the left is Adamo 


Didur, who sings the dual réles of Prince Galitsky and Kontchak, and Flora Perini, 
the new mezzo, who is the Kontchakovna, daughter of Kontchak. 





CAMPANINI DEFERS 
NEW YORK SEASON 


Chicago Company’s Visit Indefi- 
nitely Postponed—Next 
Year’s Possibilities 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—The statement that 
follows was given out by the Chicago 
Opera Association on Dec. 31: 

“Mr. Campanini returned from New 
York last night, having that 
city for a few days, in the interest of a 
proposed short season of French opera, 
which he had been invited to give at the 
Manhattan Opera House. 

“Mr. Campanini announced last night 
that after carefully studying the situa- 
tion there, he considered it best to post- 
pone the New York engagement until 
some future date.” 

Later Director Campanini supplement- 
ed this statement: “I often think of a 
plan with enthusiasm,” he said, “but on 
riper consideration, if I find it not alto- 
gether feasible, I drop it. I discovered 
on my recent trip to New York, that a 
season of French opera in the Eastern 
metropolis would not be an overwhelming 
success, and so I deferred it to another 
time.” 


been in 


A rumor was circulated in New York 
this week to the effect that next season 
would see a revival of the series of per- 


formances by the Chicago company at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It is 
believed that negotiations with this ob- 
ject in view have been under way. 

At the opera house the management 
denied that these negotiations had 
reached a conclusion. A member of the 
staff who is in a position to speak with 
authority said to a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Whatever has been done up to the 
present time with reference to a season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House by 
the Chicago Company for 1916-17 does 
not as yet concern the management. 
Such negotiations would necessarily be 
carried on between the boards of direct- 
ors of the two companies.” 





Kathleen Parlow Arrives for Tour 

Arriving in New York on the Baltic 
on Saturday, Jan. 1, came Kathleen Par- 
low, the distinguished violinist. She left 
New York immediately for Boston, where 
she appeared in the Copley-Plaza Musi- 
cale on Monday, returning for her New 
York recital at AZolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jan. 5. A full review of 
her recital will appear in the next issue 
of MUSCAL AMERICA, 


Anna Case Undergoes Successful Oper- 
ation for Appendicitis 

Anna Case, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, underwent a 
successful operation for appendicitis at 
a private hospital in New York last 
Monday. It was stated afterwards that 
she was doing even better than might 
have been expected and that she would 
soon be able to resume her operatic and 
concert work. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
TEACHERS IN SESSION 


New Association Opens Its First 
Meeting in Tacoma—Discuss 
Standardization 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 29.—The Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in first annual convention at the 
Washington Annex Hotel in Seattle 
Dec. 28-30, inaugurated a new era in the 
united and co-operative work of music 
teachers of the State. Six months ago 
first steps were taken in the formation 
at the Tacoma Hotel 
the adjournment of 
the seventh annual convention of the 
Tri-State or Northwest Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. Officers of the new or- 
ganization elected were: Mrs. Lucy K. 
Cole of Seattle, president; Mrs. Jessie 
Nash Stover of Seattle, vice-president; 
Herbert Kimbrough of Pullman, secre- 
tary; Robert L. Schofield of Tacoma, 
treasurer. 

The program of the daily sessions pro- 
vided for varied and interesting topics, 
demonstrations of theories of noted edu- 
cators given by well-known teachers 
and pianists from their répertoire, lec- 
tures, concerts and the _ presentation 
chiefly of a popular discussion of stand- 


of this association 
immediately after 


ardization of music instruction in Stat 
examinations of music teachers. In r¢ 
gard to the last all-important subject 
many opinions were advanced, among 
them and of the best the following ex 
pressed by Jason Moore: “The stand 
ardization of methods in music teachin; 
would be a considerable benefit to teach 
ers and pupils. At present there ar 
too many different kinds of instructior 
No attempt will be made to determin: 
the respective merits of ragtime and the 
like. It is our endeavor to elevate th: 
standards of music, not to eliminate. 

“The public is protected by law fron 
quack doctors. We believe that it shoul 
be guarded from quack music teache) 
in the same manner. Within a few yea! 
it is expected, however, that music teach 
ers’ associations all over the country wil 
present bills to the State Legislature fo 
the appointment of boards of State mu 
sical examiners.” 

President Lucy K. Cole announce 
that among subjects to be discussed wa 
the proposal for a circulating musi 
library, which she avers should be pro 
vided to do away with much expense 1! 
the purchase of chorus and orchestra 
scores. A. W. R. 


Debussy Reported Seriously IIl 


Edgar Varése, a prominent Frenc! 
conductor, who arrived in New Yo 
Jan. 2 on the Rochambeau, after havin 
been released from further military ser\ 
ice because of ill health, brought wit! 
him the news that Claude Debussy, th: 
composer, was seriously ill in Paris, fo! 
lowing an operation. 
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Prologue: Departure of “Prince Igor” 


“PRINCE IGOR” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 1] 


weighty im- 
ensembles of 


nsembles were done with 
the Oriental 
vomen with supreme sensuous beguile- 
lent. And the quality of intonation was 
erfect throughout. 

If “Igor” succeeds in establishing it- 
elf in New York, it will be due largely 
0 the brilliancy of the second act with 
ts exciting Tartar dances. Led by Ro- 
ina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, the 
allet went through the various sword 
ind bow and arrow dances with great 
irtuosity, animation and _ picturesque 
nergy. Unquestionably this is an epi- 
ode that demands the intoxicating mad- 
ess of movement and the utter abandon 
0ssible only to those with a real Tar- 
‘ar strain in their blood. Diaghileff’s 
Russians should do this scene thrillingly. 
\t the Metropolitan the fact that the 
\siatic savagery was put on for the oc- 
asion only could not be‘ entirely con- 
‘ealed and even the polite little yelps, 
whoops and hallooings were more amusing 
han nerve-stimulating. Nevertheless, the 
urtain descended upon a capital imita- 
ion of the real thing. To Ottokar Bar- 
ik must be assigned full credit for the 
idmirable execution of this scene. It is 
ong since the Metropolitan’s ballet has 


ressiveness, 


given signs of such original and efficient 
training. 
Mr. Amato’s Distinction 


Through the suppression of the third 
act (to which further reference will 
presently be made), a large part of the 
title rdle is eliminated and Jgor becomes 
more than ever a mere lay figure. But 
Mr. Amato, who sings the part, is one of 
those artists who do even small things 
greatly. The late Charles Gilibert once 
said that “there are no minor roles, but 
only. minor artists who fail to rise to 
their opportunities.” Mr. Amato knows 
how to rise to the slightest opportunity. 
As Igor he has merely to bear himself 
with princely dignity and his vocal 
chances are limited to a few phrases in 
the prolog, a long air—modeled on the 
great monolog of Boris—in the _ sec- 
ond act and a brief duo in the last scene. 
But the baritone delivered these with 
such nobility and comported himself with 
so much distinction that he contrived to 
give a monotonous role character and 
color beyond what might have been ex- 
pected in it. Mr. Didur “doubled” in 
the roles of Galitsky and Kontchak. 
There is nothing to the second, but the 
first he enacted splendidly, bringing to 
it the needful bravado and swagger. Mr. 
Botta sang the banal aria and love 
music of Vladimir artistically and 
with finish, though his voice showed 
traces of his recent illness. As the 
drunken clowns, Skula and Eroshka, 
Messrs. de Segurola and Bada provided 
sharply etched and unctuously comical 
pictures that deserve places beside the 
besotted monks in “Boris.” Mr. Audisio 
did the minor part of Ovlour acceptably. 


(Mr. Amato) and His Son “Vladimir” 








Photo by White Studios, N. )\ 


(Mr. Botta) at the Head of the Russian Hosts to Fight the Invading Tartars 


Although she sang her two exquisite 
arias with tonal purity, Mme. Alda, the 
Jaroslavna, did little to enhance the in- 
terest of an essentially colorless part. 
She looked striking, however, in her 

handsome Russian garb and hee address. 
Mme. Perini sang Kontchakovna’s music 
indifferently, but the solo preceding the 
first Oriental chorus was beautifully de- 
livered by Mme. Delaunnois. The opera, 
by the way, is sung in an Italian ver- 
sion made by Antonio Lega and Giulio 
Setti. 

The praise bestowed on Mr. Polacco’s 
reading of “Boris” must be reiterated in 
commenting on his handling of “Prince 
Igor.” It showed a perfect understand- 
ing of the Russian and Oriental styles 
of music present in this score and the 
subtlest sympathy with the spirit of the 
whole. Imposing in moments of climax, 
he translated perfectly the oily smooth- 
ness of the languorous Asiatic melo- 
dies in the Polovtsian episode. The whole 
achievement was a feat that heightened 
his artistic stature greatly. 

For its settings, the Metropolitan has 
secured copies of the original Petrograd 
mountings. They are handsome in many 
cases, though not as striking or as rad- 
ical as the “advanced” type of scenery 
used so happily in “Boris.” The group- 
ing and costuming are gorgeous in effect 
and in the first act the distant ae 
gration seen on the approach of the 
enemy is a detail of notable impressive- 
ness. 

Comparison with “Boris” 

The norm and standard whereby Rus- 
sian opera will for some time, at least, 
be gauged in New York is “Boris Godou- 
noff.” To this comparative measure 


and whatever works 
of the kind follow it must submit. Let 
not such contrasts as may herewith be 
drawn between the two be regarded as 
invidious. They are essential and, in- 
deed, unavoidable, if a proper notion of 
Borodine’s opera and of its probable 
American status is to be conveyed. Mr. 
Gatti remarked, some time ago, that the 
equivalent of “Boris” should not be 
sought in “Igor”; that it lacked a “uni- 
versal essence” which distinguishes the 
former; that, in brief, its appeal might 
be more restricted. Of a truth, “Prince 
Igor” is not a second “Boris”; and those 
who approach it in the expectancy of a 
revelation similar to that which broke 
upon their vision when they first con- 
fronted the latter will experience no kin 
dred thrill. It is a notable work, in many 
respects an extremely noble and beau- 
tiful one. But its introduction is effected 
something after the manner of an anti- 
climax. Had “Igor” preceded “Boris” 
it might have staggered the imagination 
as a new light shining through the dark- 
ness, aS a new word to conjure with, 
beneficent and fructifying force. The 
priority of Moussorgsky’s work precluded 
such a contingency. It was like try- 
ing to dazzle and overwhelm with 
moonbeams senses inured to the efful- 
gence of the sun. Moussorgsky cast upon 
the waters a burning musical compen- 
dium of the soul of Russia; Borodine 
proffers an amiably graphic, but ulti- 
mately far less puissant document. 

A survey of the plot of “Prince Igor” 
was given in the last issue of this jour- 
nal; likewise, an account of the character 


ment, “Prince Igor” 


[Continued on page 4] 
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and aims of its composer. It behooves 
us at present, therefore, to remind the 
reader only that the tale narrated treats 
of the redoubtable Jgor’s ill-starred ex- 
pedition against the Polovtsi of Tartary, 
of his capture by the magnanimous Khan 
Kontchak, of his escape and safe return 
to his wife, Jaroslavna, whose sorrows 
over his absence had been increased by 
the behavior of certain ruffianly cour- 
tiers; also, of the detention of his son, 
Vladimir, in the hostile camp, where he 
woos and weds the Khan’s daughter, 
Kontchakovna. All of which strikes the 
occidental imagination as supremely in- 
consequential and impotent in respect to 
sheer drama—a weakness enhanced by a 
structure as fragmentary and episodic 
as “Boris.” 


Omission of the Third Act 

Two days before the first performance 
Mr. Gatti suddenly determined to drop 
the third act (the scene of Jgor’s escape) 
bodily, alleging that its musical weak- 
nesses would militate against the suc- 
cess of the whole opera. In so doing 
the Metropolitan follows the lead of such 
Russian, German, French and English 
opera houses as have essayed the work. 
To be sure, Borodine’s widow has inde- 
fatigably launched curses at such estab- 
lishments as thus curtailed the opera. 
To London she even sent a series of fiery 
ultimatums over the sacrilege, but to no 
avail. Russian impresarios are impervi- 
ous, it would seem, to the outcries of 
composers’ widows. Diaghileff, for one, 
coolly snubbed Mrs. Rimsky-Korsakoff a 
few years ago, when that lady registered 
acid objections to the revamping of 
“Scheherazade” for ballet purposes. 

Now it had been the full intention of 
the Metropolitan management to retain 
this act. It had been studied and dili- 
gently rehearsed and the early an- 
nouncements made much of the fact that 


The Camp of the Polovtsi. 


Sword and Arrow Dancers. 





In the Foreground, Rosina Galli. 


Successful Results 


the widow Borodine could salve her 
wounded sensibilities here after the hurts 
received in London and elsewhere. But 
Mr. Gatti took council with himself and 
some other folks and ‘decreed at the 
eleventh hour that New York should do 
as had Europe. 

There are things to be said for and 
against the move. Undoubtedly the elim- 
ination of a half hour or more of gen- 
erally inferior music must be adjudged 
wise on obvious principles. Unhappily, 
the third act contains the only dramatic 
incident of the opera. The nocturnal 
escape of Jgor, the alarm spread by the 
desperate, love-torn Kontchakovna and 
the resulting detention of Vladimir f rm 
the crux of the action. It is the indis- 
pensable scéne-d-faire, as dramatists 
term it, the episode which must be 
shown. Its elimination leaves a gaping 
void and the audience sees /gor’s tri- 
umphal home-coming in the last act un- 
equipped with the slightest clue as to 
how such a dénouement came about. 


Dramatic Movement Absent 


This condition becomes all the more 
unfortunate by reason of the general de- 
linquency of dramatic action. From be- 
ginning to end, practically nothing hap- 
pens. The element of motivating psy- 
chologic or-emotional conflict essential to 
drama is here completely absent. It will 
not do to argue that “Boris” is similarly 
crude, according to our notions, for 
Moussorgsky’s tragedy, though forma!ly 
disjointed, proceeds logically through an 
ethical idea with the impress of relentless 
fate and the sense of inevitability as 
marked as in Shakespeare’s “Richard 
III.” Conceivably, “Prince Igor” might 
have been cast in the shape of an Eliza- 
bethan chronicle play, an epic of a kind. 
3orodine has made of it a series of pic- 
tures, happily delineative in their 
way—pictures glowing with exotic color 
and replete with animation. Such pic- 
tures in “Boris” subserve and further 
an underlying dramatic purpose. In 
“Igor” they dominate and extinguish 
whatever dramatic intent the composer 
may have had and their utility is deter- 
mined chiefly by their own specific ef- 
fectiveness. Withal, some of the char- 
acters—Galitsky, for example, and the 
rogues, Skula and Eroshka—are veri- 





table types and as such they impress in 
spite of their sketchiness and their lack 
of human interest to western audiences. 

As we related last week, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Glazounoff completed the score, 
which, at Borodine’s death, remained un- 
finished. To Glazounoff fell the task of 
writing the overture and the third act, 
both of which are cut at the Metropol- 
itan. The overture he wrote from mem- 
ory having heard Borodine play it at the 
piano several times. Whether Glazou- 
noff’s memory was bad or Borodine’s in- 
spiration meager, it must be confessed 
that this number (which the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra has already played 
here) is a singularly vapid thing—a 
mere conventional potpourri on some of 
the weakest melodies of the opera. Save 
for the Polovtsian March (written by 
Borodine) and a fine trio, the third act 
shows that lack of distinction and feeble- 
ness of invention always characteristic 
of Glazounoff. It seems a pity that the 
composer of “Scheherazade” (who was a 
sort of Liszt in the tireless altruism he 
displayed toward doubtfully equipped but 
inherently gifted composers of his race 
and time) should not have taken the whole 
burden of “Prince Igor” on his capacious 
shoulders. Borodine finished and orches- 
trated the opening chorus, several of the 
Polovtsian dances, the arias of Vladimir, 
Kontchak and his daughter; some other 
parts he wrote out or sketched but did 
not score (among them the concluding 
ensemble, which he wrote while suffering 
from an attack of influenza at Christmas 
time). The rest is Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
share, though having a full knowledge 
of the composer’s intentions, he could 
execute them with reasonable fidelity. 

It is necessary for our purposes to con- 
nect “Prince Igor” with “Boris.” Yet 
those grounded in the operatic literature 
of Russia institute comparisons not be- 
tween Moussorgsky and Borodine, but 
between Borodine and Glinka, and for a 
parallel “Russlan and Lioudmilla” serves 
the necessary end. In truth, “Igor,” 
though completed nearly two decades 
after “Boris,” never approximates it in 
audacity. It was not Borodine’s lot to 
cast his lance as far into the future as 
Moussorgsky. Nothing in his opera ex- 
cites in the contemporary listener the 
amazement he feels in the presence of the 








Inset, Ottokar Bartik, Who Trained the Ballet with Eminently 


mordant and scorching idiom of the lat 
ter. Nowhere is there the same vibrant 


intensity of passion, the same rugged, 


elemental grandeur or cyclonic force, th: 
same suggestive power of characteriza 
tion or similar felicity in voicing th: 
national soul. And yet much of it i 
music sincerely conceived, compact i! 
structure, and noble in expression, musi: 
which, for the greater part, can mov 
and delight one deeply. 


Undiluted Orientalism 


The churchly element that so strong! 
permeates the fabric of “Boris” is al 
sent here, except in so far as the mod: 
forms of ecclesiastical usage enter int 
the texture of Russian folk melody. Bu 
in compensation for this stands the wu: 
diluted mixture of orientalism. Bor 
dine’s origin made him acutely sensiti\ 
to the musical charms of the East, ar 
in the Polovtsian scenes of “Igor” he ha 
utilized oriental melodies and rhythn 
with the felicity of one to whose natu: 
such forms are in every essential co! 
genial. Indeed nothing else in the sco! 
quite equals the sultry langour and ex 
otic loveliness of the women’s choru 
(with the characteristic flatted second 
that opens the Polovtsian scene, or th 
even more entrancing melody sung jus 
prior to the orgiastic ballet. In th 
dances, too, Borodine’s Asiatic procli\ 
ties run riot in an exhilirating frenzy « 
barbaric rhythm and opulence of colo 
As in a lightning flash, one seizes he! 
and there a figure, a phrase or a rhythn 
that calls to the mind a fragment of 
Liszt rhapsody, a bit of Tschaikowsky, 0 
even Rubinstein in his most Easte1 
mood. And these dances are built u 
with so skillful_a sense of cumulati\ 
climax that one forgets for a while i 
the mad intoxication on which the secon 
curtain falls that this finale is withou 
the barest shred of dramatic significanc: 

At other moments Borodine is most i! 
teresting when he remains closest to h 
native soil. Hence it comes that in h 
Russian scenes interest centers chiefly i 
the chorus. Here, as in “Boris,” the fo! 
holds a commanding place, though not s 
essentially the réle of protagonist as wit 
Moussorgsky. And what it sings is tl 
music of the nation’s heart and spirit. 


[Continued on page 5] 
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«PRINCE IGOR” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 4] 


There are many things in “Prince 
gor” which sound like echoes of “Boris.” 
n part this is accounted for by the mag- 
nificence and characteristic hall marks of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s instrumentation and 
yy the same massive order of choral 
writing. But more than this it comes 
rom the’ melodic wild flowers which 
Russia puts forth in such rank profusion. 
The superb and solidly built ensembles 
of the first scene, the choruses of maidens 
ind boyars in Jaroslavna’s chamber, and 
much else, have considerably more than 
«a surface resemblance. In the scene of 


the drunken carousals of Prince Galitzky 


and his band will be seen a coarse real- 
ism of the same type as in Moussorgsky’s 
frontier tavern—an exemplification of 
that “truth” which Balakireff’s “Invin- 
cible Band” made one of its basic ideals. 
Though a trifle too long, this is a capital 
picture full of color, life and a gross 
Rabelaisian humor. The chorus of 
boyars preceding the attack on Poutiole 
is a noble piece of writing, and in the 
final act a sort of part song of magical 
beauty (the same one which the Russian 
Cathedral Choir did at its recent AXolian 
Hall concert) stands out as one of the 
gems of the work. 

Of arresting effects that underscore an 
idea or a situation and cut to the mar- 
row of the implied or explicit poetic sense, 
there is nothing in this work that com- 
pares with “Boris.” When one considers 
what Moussorgsky would have done with 
the incident of the portentous eclipse, 
remembering his treatment of the ghost 
scene in “Boris”’—a situation analogous 
in its essence—it will be seen how far 
short of such genius Borodine fell in cer- 
tain outstanding features. 


Italianisms in the Score 


For all his Russianism and orientalism, 
Borodine did not escape the lure of 
various Italianisms. Listening to the love 
duo of Vladimir and Kontchakovna and 
to the air of Jgor which follows hard 
upon it, the observer will be struck by 
the platitudinous and thoroughly Italian 
character of the cantilena. Jgor’s mono- 
log, indeed, contains a phrase that might 
have stepped bodily out of “Tosca,” had 
not Borodine hit upon the idea first. 
Russia, surfeited with Latin sweetmeats 
long before Glinka and the rest undertook 
her operatic redemption through nation- 
alism, never managed to shake off the 
sugared fetters altogether, and paid the 
tribute of imitation even when least dis- 
posed to. It will be recalled, for example, 
that the love duo in “Boris,” though put 
by a Russian into the mouth of a Polish 
princess and a Muscovite monk, is cut 
melodically on a true Milanese bias. In 
“Igor” these pages are by very much the 
weakest parts of-the score, and the opera 
suffers by the refusal of the divergent 
styles to amalgamate. 

The trend of Borodine’s genius was not 
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in the direction of declamatory vocal 
writing and recitative of the sort that his 
colleague, Dargomijski, earned a reputa- 
tion by welding. His musical nature led 
him along the byways of sustained lyrical 
utterance. There is, consequently, little 
connecting tissue of recitative between 
the set numbers of “Prince Igor,” and 
in the handling of such forms far less 
resiliency and freedom than in “Boris,” 
where Moussorgsky, with innate dramatic 
logic, evolved a type of flexible arioso in 
most respects conforming to the Wag- 
nerian ideal of vocal writing. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestration is, as 
we have just intimated, strongly similar 
here to what it is in Moussorgsky’s opera. 
There is considerable likeness in various 
clang-tints and contrivances. One even 
hears the piano of “Boris’s” cathedral 
scene in the impressive second finale, and 
its timbre reinforces the instrumental 
effect quite as happily. The oriental 
music reflects in its delicate and fragile 
tints the witcheries of “Scheherazade.” 
By contrast with the glamor, sensitive- 
ness and imaginative splendor of this 


the Extreme Left: 


master’s scoring, that of Borodine seems 
somewhat deficient in graciousness and 
charm. It is apt to be more solid and 
uniform in coloring, and displays less 
originality and fertile fancy. However, 
Borodine boasted a good technical equip- 
ment. Tschaikowsky, indeed, depreciated 
his gifts, but Tschaikowsky had small 
use for any member of the “Big Five,” 
save Rimsky-Korsakoff. Yet none less 
than Liszt commended Borodine’s skill 
highly and wrote an enthusiastic letter 
to the composer to the effect that the 
instrumentation of his first symphony 
was made “‘with a master hand.” 
HERBERT F’, PEYSER. 

Other comments on “Prince 
premiere: 

The new work was coolly received, and 
indeed it offers little that is likely to rouse 
the enthusiasm of an audience in this latitude. 
The slight dramatic significance of the work, 
the predominance of the chorus, the great 
abundance of music of Russian character, 
often sombre, the length and lack of variety 
of certain scenes—all these are features that 
make little contribution to a general interest. 

The Times. 
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“Prince Igor” (Mr. Amato) Intrusts His Wife, “Jaroslavna” (Mme. Alda) to the Care of “Galitsky” (Mr. Didur) 
Luca Botta as “Vladimir” 


That Borodine has done anything new 01 
individual I should not be inclined to say.— 
Staats-Zeitung. 


An opera of thin and disconnected story, 
and a resultant score in which little approach 
is made toward a true dramatic exposition 
of human emotion.—The Sun. 


It is these wonderful Slavic choruses, 
choruses first made known to us in “Boris,”’ 
and the Tartar dances which raise “Prince 
Igor’’ from the level of a dull Italian opera. 
The Tribune. 


“Prince Igor’ is an opera of choruses and 
ballet, embellished with obbligatos by the 
principals.—The Herald. 


Compared with “Boris Godunoff” this lat- 
est Russian opera to come before the com- 
munity is inferior. Nevertheless, the pres- 
entation of “Prince Igor’ is praiseworthy 
and comes at a time when novelties are 
sadly needed.—The World. 


“Prince Igor’? made an impression on the 
house which was distinctly favorable The 
imerican, 


“Prince Igor” is neither a coherent music 
drama nor an operatic masterwork, but its 
quaint choruses, its wild dances, and the 
Oriental melodies of the second act are sure 
to please every opera-goer.—The Evening 
Post. 

The music is immensely well worth know- 
ing.—The Evening Sun 





FRANCE GLORIFIED 


Maurel and Calvé Return to 
Metropolitan Stage for Im- 
pressive Ceremony 


An impressive and highly profitable 
enefit performance for the purpose of 
juipping a number of motor ambulances 
1 the French forces was given at the 
letropolitan Opera House last Tuesday 
ening. A large gathering attended 
d subscriptions pledged during the 
surse of the evening amounted to more 
ian twelve thousand dollars—more than 
e sum needed to equip five of these 
Id hospital stations. Between the two 
arts of the musical program a stirring 
ldress on the duty of the American 
ation to the French people was made 
y James M. Beck. 

The artists who contributed their serv- 
es for the evening were Mmes. Calvé, 
athleen Parlow, Gina Ciaparelli-Via- 
ora, Lorene Wyman (who replaced 
vette Guilbert, kept from participating 
1rough an indisposition) ; and Messrs. 
ictor Maurel, Reinhold de Warlich 
formerly known as Reinhold von War- 
ch), Carlos Salzedo and Yves Nat. The 
rchestra was conducted by George 
arrére. 

One of the most enthusiastic moments 
f the evening came after Mr. Maurel 
nd Mme. Viafora had presented a part 


IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


of the second act of “Falstaff.” The 
famous baritone was applauded to the 
echo and was obliged to repeat the 
“Quand ero paggio” air three times, giv- 
ing it first in Italian, then in French and 
finally English. And later he sang a 
comic French song by way of further 
encore. Though the voice is no longer 
there the singer’s art still suffices to de- 
light the hearer. Mme. Viafora, as Mrs. 
Page, had but a few measures to sing 
but these she delivered enchantingly. 
Another great moment came with the 
first appearance on the stage of Mme. 
Calvé. The house rose to her and the 
applause lasted fully two minutes before 
she was able to begin. She sang Gou- 
nod’s “Stances de Saphos,” Derouléde’s 
“Le Clairon” and, in response to insist- 
ent demands, the “Carmen” Habanera. 
The delight with which she sang and 
acted this number was moving to behold. 
Reinhold de Warlich, the Russian bari- 
tone, sang three fine Moussorgsky songs 
very artistically, Mr. Salzedo played sev- 
eral harp solos and a group of pieces in 
conjunction with six young women harp- 
ists, and Yves Nat, pianist, later won 
applause in numbers by Debussy and 
Saint-Saéns. Miss Parlow played a 
Chopin “Nocturne” and Wieniawski’s 
“Polonaise” with lovely tone and 
brilliancy of technic and was warmly 
greeted. Lorene Wyman, who replaced 
Mme. Guilbert, is a young woman of 
great personal charm, a lovely voice and 
surprisingly finished artistry and her in- 


terpretation of some of Mme. Guilbert’s 
numbers was delightful in grace and 
humorous charm. 

The concert closed with the “Marseil- 
laise” stirringly sung by Mme. Calvé 
and a chorus. The orchestration of the 
song was that made by Mr. Salzedo dur- 
ing his leisure hours in the trenches. 





W. R. Chapman Plans Leginska Recitals 
in New England 


W. R. Chapman, director of the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York and of the Maine 
Festivals, has engaged Ethel Leginska 
for a series of eleven piano recitals, to 
be given in Massachusetts and Maine, 
beginning March 1. 


Rehearsals of Serge de Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Russe orchestra of seventy mem- 
bers have started at the Century Thea- 
ter, under Nahan Franko, who selected 
its members and will rehearse them until 
Ernest Ansermet, the conductor, arrives. 
Franko is concertmaster. 


Germaine Schnitzer will give her New 
York recital in A®olian Hall Saturday 
evening, Jan. 15. The program has 
been captioned, “A Piano Recital of the 
tomanticists.” 


Muriel Foster, the English contralto, 
has found an effective song of timely 
import in Hubert Parry’s new “Hymn 
for Aviators.” 


Bantock Songs on Maitland’s New York 
Program 

The program to be given by Robert 
Maitland, baritone, at A®olian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 26 will contain 
three songs by Granville Bantock. These 
songs of Bantock’s were first produced 
by Mr. Maitland at one of his London 
recitals, three years ago, with the com- 
poser at the piano. After the perform- 
ance Mr. Bantock dedicated the newly 
finished orchestral score of the songs to 
Mr. Maitland. 





Submarines Alter Emma Trentini’s In- 
tention to Come to America 


Announcement was made last Wednes- 
day that Emma Trentini, who was to 
have started for America this week, had 
sent a cable message to Arthur Hammer- 
stein from Mantova, Italy, saying she 
was afraid of submarines, and would re- 
main in Italy until the war is over. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK’S SON DIES 
IN MOTHER’S ARMS 


Hans Schumann-Heink, third son of 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, died 
on Wednesday morning from pneumonia 
at the Schumann-Heink home at Gross- 
mont, Cal. He had been taken ill but 
three days before, and passed away in his 
mother’s arms. Mr. Schumann-Heink 
had been in the insurance business on 
the Pacific Coast. He is survived by his 
wife and a daughter named Ernestine 
for her grandmother 
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“MASKED BALL” IN METROPOLITAN REVIVAL 


Verdi’s Opera, Sung for First Time This Season, Finds Caruso and Amato in Splendid Voice— Edith 
Mason Makes Her Début as the Page— Matzenauer as ‘“‘Kundry”’ in New Year’s “ Parsifal”’ 
—Destinn in “Magic Flute” and “Butterfly’’ 
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PART from the premiére of “Prince 
Igor” on Thursday evening of last 
week (which will be found treated in 
detail elsewhere in this issue), the lead- 
ing feature of the past seven days at the 
Metropolitan was the revival of the 
“Masked Ball” on Saturday afternoon. 
Verdi’s early opera, though not one of 
his masterworks, has been a most ac- 
ceptable addition to the _ répertoire. 
Much of the score is weak and as a 
whole the work falls below “Trovatore” 
and “Rigoletto” in dramatic force and 
spontaneity of musical invention, yet 
the third act foreshadows “Aida” most 
interestingly. Besides, the Metropolitan 
production obliterates the old Bostonian 
incongruities of the opera in such a way 
as greatly to improve its chances of lon- 
gevity here. 

Last week’s performance was notable 
for the splendid singing of Messrs. 
Caruso and Amato. As Riccardo and 
Renato respectively; both artists were 
at their finest in réles which are pecu- 
liarly suited to their talents. Mr. Amato 
sang the “Eri tu” superbly and Mr. 
Caruso rose to great heights in the third 
act duo. Melanie Kurt sang Amelia in- 
stead of Mme. Destinn as the latter is at 
the Metropolitan only for a few appear- 
ances, her services are doled out spar- 
ingly. Mme. Kurt was very earnest and 
vigorous, but her voice was not at its 
best. 

Mme. Duchéne did Ulrica well and 
pleasant words may also be spoken of 
Edith Mason’s Oscar, a part formerly 
sung by Frieda Hempel. The American 
soprano acted with sprightliness and her 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WREONESDAY Evening, Jan. 5, Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Tosca.”’ Mmes. Destinn, 

Brasilau; Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti, 

Malatesta. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 6, Puccini’s 
‘‘Manon Lescaut’’ (first time this sea- 
son). Mmes. Alda, Perini; Measrs. 
Caruso, De Luca, De Segurola. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 7, 
‘“‘Die Meistersinger” (first time this 
season). Mmes. Hempel, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Sembach, Weil, Goritz, Braun, 
Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 8, Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godounoff.”’ Mmes. 
Ober, Delaunois, Duchéne, Sparkes, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Didur, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Bada. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Wagner’s 


Saturday Evening, Jan. 8, Verdi’s 
‘Il Trovatore.’’” Mmes. Rappold, Mat- 
zenauer; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Monday Evening, Jan. 10, Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor.’’ Mmes. Alda, Delau- 
nois, Perini, Egener; Messrs. Amato, 
Botta, Didur, De Segurola, Bada. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Wednesday Evening, Jan. 12, Flo- 
tow’s ‘‘Marta.’’ Mmes. Hempel, Ober; 
Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, Malatesta. 
Conductor, Mr. Bavagnolli. 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 13, Wagner’s 
‘‘Lohengrin.”’ Mmes. Destinn, Mat- 
zenauer; Messrs. Sembach, Weil, 
Braun. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 14, Verdi’s ‘Un 
Ballo in Maschera.”’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Mason. Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier, De Segurola.. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 15, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Siegfried”’ (first time this sea- 
son). Mmes. Kurt, Mason, Ober; 
Messrs. Urlus, Braun, Goritz, Relss. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, Jan. 15, Verdi’s 
“Aida” (benefit French Hospital). 
Mmes. Rappold, Matzenauer, Sparkes; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti, Scott. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnolli. 


voice had sweetness and purity. Messrs. 
de Segurola and Rothier were the con- 
spirators, Sam and Tom, and Mr. Po- 
lacco conducted with refinement and skill. 


Wagnerian Performances 


The Wagnerian representations of the 
week consisted of the “Walkiire” on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 29, and the 
customary New Year’s “Parsifal” which, 
since New Year’s Day fell on Saturday, 
was sung as a New Year’s Eve matinée. 
The “Walkiire” performance offered 
nothing different from the last one, ex- 
cepting the substitution of Mr. Urlus for 
Mr. Sembach in the réle of Siegmund— 
a duty of which he discharged himself 
creditably. Mr. Braun, the Wotan, suc- 
cumbed to hoarseness during the third 
act but finished without serious mishap. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted; the orchestra 
was sometimes audible. 

In “Parsifal” Mme. Matzenauer re- 
turned to the réle of Kundry, which she 
has not sung here in some time and 
again offered a characterization distin- 
guished by many fine traits. Only in the 
third act does she fail to convey the 
proper sense of humble abnegation and 
spirituality. But her singing in the 
garden scene is ravishing. Clarence 
Whitehill returned to the part of Am- 
fortas which he sings with a breadth and 
poignancy unequalled by any singer who 
has essayed the role at the Metropolitan. 
Messrs. Sembach, Braun and Goritz filled 
the remaining parts. 

The repetition of the “Magic Flute” 
last Monday evening brought Mme. Des- 
tinn back to the réle of Pamina. Since 
the present revival of Mozart’s opera 
was undertaken, nobody has filled this 
part so satisfactorily from the vocal 
standpoint. Mr. Urlus was Tamino, Mr. 
Goritz Papageno, Mr. Braun Sarastro, 
Mme. Hempel the Queen and Miss Mason 
Papagena. Mr. Bodanzky’s treatment of 
this score is vastly more satisfactory 
than his work in Wagner. In music call- 
ing for a miniature and delicate style of 
treatment he is in his true element. One 


realizes on hearing him conduct such a 
work why it is that he enjoys doing 
operas of the old Italian school. It would 
be most interesting to hear him do the 
“Barber of Seville,” for example, or 
“Don Pasquale.” 


Destinn as “Butterfly” 


Emmy Destinn sang the title réle of 
“Madama Butterfly” on New Year’s Eve. 
She had not sung the part previously 
this season and its beauties have not 
often been vouchsafed her in other years. 
Rarely has she sung it with such rich 
beauty of tone as on this occasion. But 
in vocal loveliness, she was always an 
ideal Butterfly, and she acts the part 
now with added pathos. Moreover, she 
has become slimmer and this helps in the 
illusion. Mr. De Luca sang Sharpless 
for the first time here, taking the place 
of Mr. Scotti, whose hoarseness persisted. 
Mr. De Luca sang well and acted con- 
vincingly in a réle which he originated 
at the Milan premiére of Puccini’s opera. 
Mr. Martinelli impersonated Pinkerton 
with fine effectiveness, as he always does, 
and Miss Perini was a most pleasing 
Suzuki. Mr. Polacco’s conducting had 
true distinction. 

Puccini held the stage for two nights 
in succession, for “La Bohéme” was the 
attraction Saturday evening in the pop- 
ular-priced series. There were points 
of unusual interest in the cast. Frances 
Alda was again the Mimi and Metropoli- 
tan audiences always admire her in the 
role. Luca Botta was the Rodolfo. This 
tenor’s vocal resources and _histrionic 
adaptability enable him to accomplish his 
every task with high credit. He sang 
admirably last Saturday. 

Ida Cajatti was a comely and charm- 
ing Musetta. She has sung this réle here 
several times this season and always with 
increasing effectiveness. Mr. De Luca 
was an able Marcello and Messrs. Tegani, 
Didur, Malatesta, Leonhardt and Audisio 
were other principals. Mr. Bavagnoli 
gave full expression to the beauties of 
the orchestral score. 














DETROIT’S OPERA WEEK 


Performances of San Carlo Company 
Draw Large Audiences 


Detroit, Dec. 30.—The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, brought to De- 
troit under the joint management of the 
Garrick Theater and the Devoe-Detroit 
Management, entertained this city during 
the week of Dec. 20 with performances 
of nine operas. The company includes 
some twenty principal singers of abil- 
ity, has a large and well trained chorus, 
a ballet of fair quality, fine scenery and 
a capable orchestra, under the leadership 
of Chev. Giuseppe Angelini and Chev. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri. The operas pre- 
sented were “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“Faust,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” ‘Tales 
of Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” 

That the work of the company was 
appreciated was shown by the fact that 
although it was Christmas week, each 
opera was sung before a house almost 
entirely sold out. E. C. B. 





Misses Gates and Harrison and Amato 
and Martinelli in Bagby Musicale 


Lucy Gates, soprano; Beatrice Harri- 
son, ’cellist, and Giovanni Martinelli and 
Pasquale Amato, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, formed the quartet of 
artists at the first of the January series 
of morning concerts by Albert Morris 
Bagby at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Jan. 3. Richard Hageman and 
Giuseppe Bamboscheck were accompan- 
ists and Dr. William C. Carl was at the 
organ. Miss Gates was heard in an aria 
from “Lakme,” a group of English songs 
and in a duet from “Rigoletto” with Mr. 
Amato, who also contributed two groups 
of Italian songs. Mr. Martinelli gave an 
aria from “Marta” and three songs. Miss 
Harrison was applauded for two contri- 
butions of three selections each. 

The organ, effectively handled by Dr. 
Carl, was employed to good advantage 
as an accompaniment to Miss Harrison’s 
performance of the Handel Sarabande, 
and again with the ’cello in Mr. Amato’s 
impressive presentation of Secchi’s 
“Lungi dal Caro Bene.” 





A Leipsic critic calls Eddy Brown, of 
Indianapolis, “the elegant violinist.” 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


EMMA CALVE 











IME DUPONT’S remarkable photo- 
graph of Emma Calvé, the distin- 
guished French prima donna, whose 
name to many is synonymous with her 
world-famous interpretation of Carmen, 
is the subject of the art supplement pre- 
sented with this week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The portrait represents Mme. 
Calvé singing “The Marseillaise.”’ 

Mme. Calvé will devote the balance of 
the present season to singing for the 
benefit of the French Flotilla Committee, 
which is raising money for the purchase 
of ambulance automobiles to send to 
France. Her first appearance in this 
connection took place on Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and she will appear later in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington for the same 
purpose. 

Instead of wearing a conventional con- 
cert costume on these occasions, Mme. 
Calvé appears on the stage in the cos- 
tume of a Red Cross Nurse, which she 
wore in France when she participated in 
the humane work of nursing wounded 
soldiers. When Mme. Calvé sang the 
““Marseillaise” on Tuesday night she was 
supported by a chorus of 200 voices and 
a large orchestra. The orchestral ver- 
sion of the famous French song was the 
one arranged by the harpist, Carlos Sal- 
zedo, who spent last season in the 
trenches fighting for France. 


Ohio Organist Given Annuity by Church 


BELLEFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 4.—John 
Everson, organist in the Bellefield First 
Baptist Church for forty-nine years, has 
been voted a life annuity, effective Jan. 
1, 1916, by the congregation and board 
of directors of the church. Mr. Ever- 
son made his last appearance as organ- 
ist on Sunday, Dec. 26, when the pastor, 
Dr. Frederick Tower Galpin, preached 
on “The Value of Music to Worship.” 


BALLET TROUPE SAILS 
WITHOUT ITS STARS 


Nijinsky and Karsavina Unable tc 
Make Trip to America 
for Season 


Serge de Diaghileff’s Russian ballet 
company sailed from France last Satur 
day for New York on the Lafayette, but 
without two of its leading stars, Warsla\ 
Nijinsky and Thamar Karsavina, accord. 
ing to an announcement made by Ott 
H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of Di 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. Mme. Karsavina can not leave 
Russia, and it is said there are intimat: 
family reasons why she cannot undertak« 
the trip. 

Mr. Kahn’s announcement is, in part 
as follows: 

“The Serge de Diaghileff Russian bal 
let is on its way to New York, having 
left Bordeaux Saturday aboard the La 
fayette. It having finally been found 


that Mme. Karsavina was unable to 
leave Russia, her place has been taken by 
Mlle. Maklezowa, of the Imperial Theate: 
in Moscow, one of the most brilliant o! 
the younger artists, whose recent appear- 
ances were sensational successes. 

“Mr. Nijinsky, notwithstanding the ut 
most efforts, continued until Saturday 
has been unable to get freed from intern 
ment in Austria, but the presence ot 
Messrs. Bolm, Massin and other dancer 
will leave the lustre of Mr. Diaghileff’s 
organization undiminished by his ab 
sence, just as it did at the London sea 
son in the summer of 1914, when, not 
withstanding the non-participation ot 
Mr. Nijinsky, the Diaghileff ballet 
reached the very highest point of its 
European triumphs. 

“The assembling of the ballet under 
war conditions and the task of bring- 
ing it, with its entire vast outfit of cos- 
tumes and scenery, to New York has 
been one involving not only far greate: 
expense than would have been the case 
in normal times, and than had nor could 
have been foreseen when the engagement 
was made one and one-half years ago, 
when the world was at peace, but also 
immense labor, difficulties and complex- 
ities. 

“It was only the determination to 
make good its promise to art lovers of 
New York and other cities which caused 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
carry through this formidable undertak- 
ing in spite of the above mentioned dif- 
ficulties and conditions, and it is con 
vinced that the artistic triumph of the 
Diaghileff ballet will be such in America 
as to justify the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in believing that it has de 
served the appreciation of its patrons 
and the public in general in bringing this 
unique and famous art organization to 
this country.” 

The company is to appear here at the 
Century Theater, Jan. 17. After this 
New York engagement it goes on tou! 
and returns for a supplementary New 
York engagement at the Metropolita: 
Opera House the last four weeks of th« 
opera season. 





GOVERNOR ATTENDS RECITAL 


Notable Audience for William Strassner 
Program at Frankfort, Ky. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 4.—An audienc: 
of Frankfort’s society people that in 
cluded the Governor of Kentucky and hi 
wife, attended the recital given by Wi! 
liam Strassner, baritone, of Canto: 
Ohio, assisted by Lucy Chinn, pianist 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 30. 

Songs by American composers we! 
conspicuous on the program, which i! 
cluded the Spross “Lindy,” the Dam 
rosch “Danny Deever,’”’ Sidney Homer’ 
“The Pauper’s Drive” and Carrie Jaco! 
Bond’s “Lullaby.” The “Eri tu” fro! 
“The Masked Ball” was delightful! 
sung. Beethoven and Mendelssohn com 
positions were given by Miss Chinn, wh 
accompanied the singer. 





Artists Give Program for Sa’ 
Antonio Club 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 3.—The Sa 
Antonio Music Club was delightfully e: 
tertained at its December musicale b 
three local artists, Elsa Sterndorff, pia 
ist; Walter Romberg, violinist, and Gi 
bert Schramm, basso. A César Franc 
Sonata and a group of Schubert piece 
were given. Mrs. Dale was a capab 
accompanist. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For some time past I have noticed a 
growing disposition on the part of cer- 
tain critics, and indeed on the part of 
some of the opera-going public, to criti- 
cize, even drastically, the policy now 
being pursued at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which, put it as we may, stands 
to-day, not only as what may be called 
the musical and artistic center of New 
York, and indeed, of the country, but 
furthermore, as the one opera house in 
the world which is now open and giving 
performances of the highest artistic 
value irrespective of war conditions, 
which have closed so many of the opera 
houses in the old world. 

The point at issue involves a great 
deal more than as to whether the direct- 
ors and the general manager, Signor 
Gatti-Casazza, are doing their best, or 
taking full advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. It goes deeper. 

In the first place, it provokes the 
question as to whether the general pub- 
lic is really in sympathy with this atti- 
tude on the part of some of the critics 


or not. This, naturally, will involve 
the further question as to whether 


the public in this city has so little knowl- 
edge and culture as to be satisfied with 
inferior work instead of demanding the 
best. 
I believe it can be said that the re- 
ceipts of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany so far have been ahead of those 
of former years for the same period, and 
that the general attitude of the subscrib- 
ers has been one of unquestioned good 
will and sympathy. 
So, if some of the critics are not with 
the directors and the management, the 
publie is, and it is this very public that 
we must not judge by a letter or two sent 
to a daily paper. 
To begin with, we should consider the 
conditions under which the present sea- 
son is being conducted. Up to the very 
last moment, Signor Gatti-Casazza, after 
months of heart-burning anxiety, did not 
know whether he could have an opera 
season, or whether he could get his song- 
birds over here or not. It is an open 
secret that had the sinking of the “An- 
cona” happened thirty days before, he 
simply would not have gotten his collec- 
tion together. Many artists, including 
Signor Caruso, would not have ventured 
the trip. They would not have considered 
t advisable torisk their lives to get here, 
so there would have been great likelihood 
of there being no season whatever. 
For this reason we should judge the 
tuation by the actual conditions under 
hich opera is now being given here. 
We should also remember that at 
the close of last season there was a 
nsiderable deficit owing to general 
business conditions. The war had 
oken out, there was a semi-panic in 
is country, our exchanges, including the 
ock exchange, were closed, and even 

men of wealth and standing did not know 
hat the morrow might bring forth. 

At that time it became obvious to the 
irectors that a policy of retrenchment 

as necessary, which, however, did not 

) further than some réductions in the 
ilaries of principals, and a resolution 

1 the part of the Board of Directors 
mveyed to Mr. Gatti-Casazza that there 
ertainly would be no further advances, 
articularly with regard to certain prime 
onne, who believed that their services 

ere worth more even than the large 
alaries they were getting. This, I under- 
tand, applied particularly to Geraldine 
‘arrar, Mme. Fremstad, and Miss Des- 
inn, 

So far so good. 

The result of this was, as we know, 





that Miss Farrar promptly checkmated 
the action of the directors by signing a 
contract with Mr. Ellis of Boston, the 
manager of the Boston Symphony, for a 
concert tour. 

It further resulted in Mme. Frem- 
stad’s withdrawal, as she was unwilling 
to accept a smaller number of engage- 
ments, and it also resulted in Mme. Des- 
tinn determining to quit the company 
and go on a concert tour which had been 
planned for her for some time past, and 
which, as she had reason to believe, and 
it seems rightly, would be exceedingly 
successful. 

Now let us go a step further and re- 
gard the situation to which I have re- 
ferred before, as Mr. Gatti faced it when 
he returned here from Europe. 

Signor Caruso, as we know, was some- 
what under the weather at the start, 
owing to having contracted a cold on his 
arrival. 

Then Mlle. Bori, who unquestionably 
made a great success last season, fell 
ill immediately on her arrival, and has 
been to date unable to make an appear- 
ance, which has naturally handicapped 
the company. 

Then Mme. Zarska, Mr. Gatti’s new 
prima donna, fell down at her début, for 
whatever reason it may be unnecessary to 
discuss. Later Luca Botta had to under- 
go an operation on his leg, and even the 
great Scotti went to bed for a term with 
the grippe. 

Signor Toscanini had decided not to 
return. 

Mr. Hertz had been virtually asked to 
resign for reasons that it is unnecessary 
here to discuss, and had been replaced 
by Mr. Bodanzky, while the number of 
conductors had been supplemented by the 
engagement of Mr. Bavagnoli. 

Under all these disadvantages, and 
with all these handicaps Signor Gatti 
gave us, at the opening of the season, 
no less than fifteen different operas with- 
in a few weeks, almost, one might say, 
double the répertoire of what usually 
obtains in some of the foreign opera 
houses in a whole season. 

“> @ 


With regard to the newcomers, if Mr. 
Gatti is open at all to criticism, it is with 
reference to Mme. Zarska, of whom it 
should be said, in all charity, that she 
has not yet had a full opportunity to 
show what she can do. Mme. Zarska 
has already won a considerable reputa- 
tion in Europe. Mr. Gatti, I believe, 
heard her for two hours in Munich, dur- 
ing which she sang excerpts from one 
opera after another. As he said after the 
lady’s début: “I believe I have ears, and 
at least some experience, and I certainly 
thought her an acquisition!” 

Granting even that Signor Gatti may 
be open to criticism so far as this single 
engagement is concerned, let us look at 
the others. 

With regard to the engagement of 
De Luca, the baritone, what else can 
we say but that he is an artist of the 
highest distinction, who made a phenom- 
enal début in the “Barber,” and since 
has shown that he has versatility as well 
as a good voice, which he knows how to 
use to artistic advantage, and is a thor- 
ough musician, as well as an artist of 
experience and resource. Malatesta, the 
new buffo, is certainly an improvement 
on Pini-Corsi. 

Now we will take up the changes in 
the conductorship. 

You will remember that I took a very 
definite stand as to Signor Polacco last 
season, and said of him that when he got 
a full chance it would show that he was 
a man of the highest artistic caliber, and 
that even if Signor Toscanini would not 
return, Polacco would be able acceptably 
to fill his place, for the simple reason 
that under his baton the orchestra would 
be given its proper place, and so the 
singers would be heard to greater advan- 
tage. I would challenge any fair-minded 
person who has been to the opera this 
season to refute my statement. 

I know that some of the artists think 
they are getting a better show, and cer- 
tainly that ought to be sufficient. 

Signor Polacco to-day is deserving of 
the highest praise, especially when we 
come to consider the conditions under 
which he does his work. 

As he said only recently, owing to the 
lack of opportunity for rehearsals he goes 
to his desk in the orchestra with his cards 
in his hands—he does the best he can. 

And let me disclose to you something 
which is not generally known—namely, 
that Signor Polacco is a man who gives 
positively his life to his work. He knows 
nothing but his work. You find him at 
no social entertainments. You find him 
working, working, all the time, with a 
devotion that is absolute. 

I do not suppose that there is a con- 
ductor in the world who is more conscien- 
tious, more sincerely anxious to give of 
his best, than Giorgio Polacco. 
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Now, let us take the two new con- 
ductors. 

So far as Bodanzky is concerned, it 
is generally conceded, even by the critics 
themselves, that he has replaced Mr. 
Hertz, and to advantage. 

Some of the cuts he has made, and for 
which he has been recently criticised, 
what were they? They were sanctioned 
by usage, were made by Anton Seidl, 
who, at the time, was considered to be 
one of the greatest Wagnerian conduct- 
ors known, and who had Wagner’s au- 
thority for them. So, why should Bod- 
anzky be criticised adversely for doing 
that for which Anton Seidl was praised? 

*k * * 


Let me, however, be more specific with 
respect to the criticism that has been 
leveled at the Opera House, for which, 
indeed, I hold no brief. 

In a recent issue of the New York 
Globe there is an editorial, entitled, 
“Opera Without Artists.” This editorial 
is presumably written by Pitts Sanborn. 
I am not anxious to tackle Sanborn. He 
has such a wonderful vocabulary. Didn’t 
he write the other day in a review of 
Dr. Muck’s performance of the Bruckner 
symphony: “Myriad are the ways of 
dichotomizing the universe?” Maybe his 
pen had the prevailing sneeze when he 
wrote that! 

Mr. Sanborn, finds that because of the 
absence of Olive Fremstad and Tosca- 
nini he is justified in saying that the 
opera is being given, this season, “with- 
out artists.” 

Surely we have Caruso. Then there is 
Amato, one of the best baritones we ever 
had. And then, let us not forget the in- 
imitable Scotti. There is the peerless 
Matzenauer, who saved Gatti’s season. 
There is Frieda Hempel! 

The German opera is certainly up to 
the mark. 

The two young tenors that Mr. Gatti 
brought over, last season, Luca Botta 


and Giovanni Martinelli have more than 
made good. 

However, before I go any further on 
this point, let me put two questions to 
Mr. Pitts Sanborn, and to others who 
seem to agree with him. 

Where, in the world, will Mr. Gatti 
get other singers? Certainly not in Italy, 
for Italy, in the last few years, has 
produced very few prime donne of any 
standing, except Luisa Tetrazzini, and 
she is virtually out of the game. 

And we can go further and ask this 
question: Where are the great singers 
in the world to-day that the directorate 
of the Metropolitan did not get? 

Does it not stand to common sense 
that with the opera houses in Europe in 
the condition in which they are, if 
Mr. Gatti could have gotten other great 
artists than he did, he would have 
promptly engaged them? 

* * 4+ 


Let us take up one more point—one to 
which I have been endeavoring to lead: 

We did have, in times past, under the 
régime of Abbey, Grau, Conried, the 
reign of the prime donne, the great sing- 
ers. They were absolute. 

They snapped their fingers at the man- 
ager, as they snapped their fingers at the 
idea of rehearsals. 

They ruled with a rod of iron. The 
manager, the directors, and the con- 
ductor, bowed low before them. 

What was the result? They used opera 
primarily, and indeed solely, for their 
own individual prestige and advance- 
ment. 

The ensemble of the performances was 
far below what it is to-day. Those who 
have been going to the opera for years 
can remember the vast difference between 
the orchestra, as it is to-day at the 
Metropolitan, when it is the finest oper- 
atic orchestra in the world, and what it 
was in those olden days. 








[continued on page 8] 
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Let them go back and remember the 
chorus. For heaven’s sake, what was it? 
A lot of often badly dressed, poorly 
drilled people, half of whom had long 
lost their voices, if they ever had any. 

Compare the condition of the chorus 
of former times with what it is to-day, 
under the management of Setti. 

As for mise en scéne, the scenery, the 


costumes, who cannot remember the woe- 
fully poor productions, even at the Metro- 
politan, and before that, at the Academy 
of Music, and the Grand Opera House! 

There is no more comparison between 
opera as it is given to-day, even with all 
the difficulties that the management 
labors under, and opera in the olden 
days, than there is between a race horse 
and an old-time cart horse! 


* * #* 


The troubles of the operatic impre- 
sario are cleverly illustrated in a very 
successful play, entitled “The Great 
Lover,” which is now running at the 
Long Acre Theater. This piece, written 
by Leo Ditrichstein, assisted by Fred- 
erick and Fannie Hatton, gives us some 
idea of life behind the scenes at the 
opera. : 

While the play itself has no particular 
plot, and is really only a series of epi- 
sodes, so great is the eagerness of the 
public to see it that the houses are sold 
out two weeks in advance, and it will 
probably have an indeterminate run. 

In the opening we see the manager 
having trouble with the Wagnerian 
tenor, with the Italian conductor, who 
kisses everybody, even the men, on both 
cheeks on the slightest provocation, and 
with the German conductor, who is in a 
state of chronic excitement because “the 
Musicians’ Union is making new rules all 
the time—even when he sleeps!” We see 
the manager bending low before the great 
star baritone, and we also see the many 
troubles that arise because one singer 
won’t make a début in this opera, and 
another singer won’t sing with that sing- 
er, all of which illustrates what is called 
“the artistic temperament,” which few 
people ever consider, and which should, 
indeed, create sympathy for a man in 
the position of Mr. Gatti-Casazza is In 
to-day, a position aggravated by the 
rigors of our climate, by the demand of 
the public for constant change of the 
opera to meet the situation here in New 
York, where people subscribe for certain 
particular nights and yet expect to hear 
each one of the operas produced, which 
problem keeps the impresario busy all 
the time—with a chess problem! 

Now this play, in which Leo Ditrich- 
stein, who is one of the few reaily 
great character actors that we have, ap- 
pears, has a further interest for the rea- 
son that it illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties which to-day beset the dramatic 
stage, and, in a certain degree, influence 
even the operatic stage. 

Leo Ditrichstein’s representation of 
Jean Paurel, the star baritone, is inimit- 
able. It portrays an operatic star, the 
idol of the women, vain, easy-going, 
highly intelligent, but always charming, 
just as in “The Concert,” of previous 
years he illustrated some phases in the 
life of the piano virtuoso. 

Ditrichstein’s performance is so unique, 
so easy, so successful, that we may 
say that he will now, according to 
the American custom, be condemned to 
at least five years of playing the same 
blessed part every night, till it will be- 
come a very nightmare of monotony to 
him. 

This, of course, is impossible on the 
German, French or Italian stage, where 
the bill is constantly changed. 

One of the results of our American 
system of long runs is that it prevents 
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the development of actors and actresses 
able to make anything out of small parts, 
however great the opportunity may be. 

I forget which one of the artists it 
was who once declared that there are no 
such things as small rdéles—but that 
there are a great many small singers and 
actors. 

Now, in this play by Leo Ditrichstein, 
some of the parts are taken with extraor- 
dinary ability, notably by William Ric- 
ciardi, who plays the réle of the Italian 
conductor, by Daniel Shatts, who repre- 
sents the , Macha conductor. Alfred 
Kappeler is good as the Wagnerian tenor, 
as is Antonio Salerno as the tenor buffo. 
Malcolm Fassett, as a baritone, and Alexis 
Polianov as a basso deserve high credit, 
for their amusing and characteristic 
representation. 

Of the ladies, Anna McNaughton is 
good as the German soprano, and Miss 
Beverly Sitgreaves is particularly effect- 
ive as the Italian prima donna. 

High praise for fine old-time character 
acting should certainly be given to Ar- 
thur Lewis, for his representation of the 
throat specialist, and the same applies 
to John Bedouin, who did a wonderful 
bit as the star’s valet. You’re an artist, 
Mr. Bedouin! 

Unfortunately, however, some of the 
others are deficient. This proves what 
I said about our lack of character actors. 

The opening of the first scene is flat, 
owing to the fact that the gentleman who 
represents the impresario, and who, I 
believe, thinks he is made up like Gatti- 
Casazza, plays the réle without any 
unction or distinction, just as if he were 
one of the floorwalkers at Macy’s. 

The part of the house press agent, of 
which something could really be made, 
goes for nothing. 

The leading lady, while she sings her 
aria very acceptably, is scarcely such a 
personage as would suggest the idea that 
two men of considerable force would 
fall passionately in love with her. 

Two small réles, supposed to represent 
ladies of society, patronesses of the 
opera, also go for next to nothing. 

If all these réles were represented as 
they could and should be, the whole per- 
formance would stand out and give the 
general public some idea of what the 
giving of opera means to those who are 
concerned in its production. Some day 
Ditrichstein may give us a play entitled 
“The Impresario.” He can do it! 

Now, the conditions which prevail in 
the operatic world make long runs—that 
is, performances, night after night, of 
the same opera absolutely impossible. 
Thus the monotony of constant repetition 
is avoided. 

But, on the other hand, another trouble 
is developed, to bring out which is largely 
the reason for this part of my screed, 
namely, that the company does not get 
sufficient rehearsal for the production, ex- 
cept, perhaps, it may be for a new 
opera. 

The lack of opportunity for proper re- 
hearsal is to-day at the bottom of much 
of the trouble at the Metropolitan, and, 
consequently we should give full credit 
to the conductors, the orchestra, to Setti, 
the chorus master, to Jules Speck, the 
stage manager, and to Edward Seidle, the 
technical director, for the wonderful 
work which they do under conditions 
which do not exist in the European opera 
houses, where they not only have plenty 
of rehearsals, but a comparatively small 
répertoire—certainly small compared to 
the wonderful répertoire at the Metro- 
politan. 

* * * 

To return, for a moment, to Mr. Dit- 
richstein and “The Great Lover.” There 
are actors and actresses of distinction 
who prefer to surround themselves with 
a any which is more or less weak, 
in order that they may thereby shine all 
the more. 

What a foolish idea! 

As if a great artist can shine all the 
more if his leading lady is weak or does 
not suggest the sentiment that he is sup- 
posed to have for her! 

There is an old Persian adage which 
I recommend to Mr. Ditrichstein. It is 
to the effect that “in the country of the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king!” 

Would it not seem a good deal wiser 
and more effective if a great actor, or 
artist, indeed such as Mr. Ditrichstein 
certainly is, should say: 

_“No! I will be an emperor among 
kings!” 

* * * 

Your critics will no doubt give you 
columns on the production of the new 
opera, “Prince Igor,” so I will confine 
myself to my own impressions. 

As you know, Signor Gatti, when he 
was asked what he thought about the 
production, replied, enigmatically: 

_“The Metropolitan is an art institu- 
tion, and for that reason it must, from 
time to time, produce new works with- 
out any regard to whether they will be 





remunerative. In such matters the 
Metropolitan must consider the artistic 
reasons exclusively.” 

The attitude of the audience on the 
first night was one of deeply interested 
attention, though at no time did it dis- 
play any enthusiasm, except with regard 
to the Tartar Ballet, which was wonder- 
fully danced by the Corps de Ballet, Ro- 
sina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, all ar- 
ranged by Ottokar Bartik, who is becom- 
ing prominent as a “master” in his art. 

Such dancing as Rosina Galli and 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio did has rarely been 
witnessed, even at the Metropolitan. No 
wonder it carried the people off their 
feet! 

Some of the choruses in the opera are 
undeniably fine and effective. In fact, the 
chorus and orchestral music are the best 
points in the opera, in my judgment. 

Of a plot, there is little or none. A 
prince goes off to fight the enemy, leav- 
ing his worthless brother to take care 
of his wife and home. He is captured, 
escapes, returns and all ends well, in 
spite of the fact that his brother has 
tried to steal the affections of his sub- 
jects in his absence. 

The only really dramatic incident hap- 
pens in the third act of the original 
opera, which was cut out, on the score 
of the length. The rest is really all epi- 
sodal, and hangs together in so loose a 
way that with the elimination of the third 
act one scarcely gets an idea of what 
it is all about. 

It would seem to me that the scene 
where the peasants get drunk really 
means nothing to the story except as an 
exhibition of fine chorus singing and 
clever acting. Asa prohibition argument 
this spectacle is splendid. But aside from 
that and the fine way in which Didur 
impersonates the bad brother who leads 
in the orgy, the whole scene has no value 
whatever. Surely, if anything should be 
cut, it is this episode, which becomes 
tiresome towards the end, although re- 
lieved by some very clever comedy on 
the part of de Segurola and Angelo 
Bada, who represent a couple of drunken 
soldiers. 

As Prince Igor, Pasquale Amato had 
not much to do in the prologue, except 
look handsome and distinguished, his 
only chance was in the third act, and 
in a short duet at the last, in both of 
which he again showed what I always 
contended—that it matters not: what réle 
he assumes, he will give it force, dig- 
nity and artistic efficiency, and so make 
it impressive. 

Lucca Botta, as his son Vladimir, has 
a small chance in the second act, which 
he took and sang with charming effect, 
which is all the more creditable to him, 
because he rose from a sick bed to as- 
sume the réle. 

As Jaroslavna, the wife of Prince Igor, 
Frances Alda has an opportunity to dis- 
play three ravishing costumes, of which 
I think the first was the most becom- 
ing, for she never looked better. She 
sang well and effectively and played her 
role with a great deal of charm and 
some force. 

She has not a great voice, but what 
she has she uses with artistic skill. 

I can imagine, when it was all over, 
and she and her husband, Signor Gatti, 
had returned to the Hotel Astor, the fol- 
lowing scene occurring: 

ALDA: Illustrissimo! Or would you pre- 
fer to have me call you “chéri”? For 
you I will make myself up as Salomé 
and perform the dance of the seven veils. 

GIULIO G.: At what price? 

ALDA: The head of that cochon, the 
chef de claque, who spoiled one of my 
best effects by starting in the applause 
half a minute too soon! 

GIULIO G.: And if I give you the head 
of that cochon, how shall I serve it? 

ALDA: In the new silk chapeau of M. 
Billiguard, your press agent. His cha- 
peau is too big for him. It annoys me!” 

* * * 


“Prince Igor” will probably not have 
the same popularity that “Boris” had. 
Nevertheless, its merits are of sufficient 
importance to warrant its production, es- 
pecially in view of the vogue of Russian 
music and of the Russian ballet at the 
present time. 


One feature of the performance de 
serves particular recognition, namely, th 
splendid way in which Signor Polacc 
led the aiheties. and conducted th 
whole performance. 

He suited himself admirably to th 
many different phases of the work, whic! 
moves all the way from a languorou 
Oriental slow movement to a wild reck 
lessness, characteristic of the Tarta 
people. Some of the climaxes he worke: 
up were magnificent! 

* ® a 


Caruso seems to have gone back o.: 
the legal profession, and more particu 
larly on Seligsberg, the amiable and dis 
tinguished counsel of the Metropolita: 
Opera Company. 

Sued by a chauffeur on an allege 
broken contract, he determined to figh 
the case himself. Caruso’s logic was a 
follows: 

“The chauffeur claims a thousand do! 
lars on an alleged broken contract: | 
I employ Seligsberg, he will charge me 
thousand dollars. If I lose the case I ar 
out two thousand. If I win the case, 
am still out the thousand I paid Selig: 
berg. 

“Now, then, if I defend the case my, 
self and lose I only lose the thousan 
dollars to the chauffer. If I win, I los 
nothing.” 

* * * 

A very charming, talented young lady, 
by the name of Anna Fitziu. I beliey 
she was formerly Fitzhugh, and is sai: 
to have been, at one time, a “Floradora 
girl (how many of them were ther< 
for goodness’ sake?) has again come intv 
the limelight, because, in the new Span 
ish opera about to be produced at th 
Metropolitan, she is said to have been en 
gaged to take the réle which Lucretia 
Bori was to have assumed, as Mlle. Bo: 
is still unable to sing. 

I do not know who her press agent is, 
but, perhaps, like many another bright 
girl, she does not need any. I read in 
an interview with her in the Tribunc, 
this paragraph: 

“Did your husband encourage you) 
singing, Miss Fitziu’’?” 

“No, never, never! He thought I had 
no voice.” 

The interviewer hesitated a long time 
then asked: 

“Is he—pleased—have you seen him re- 
cently?” 

“He is in Canada, but we both took 
tea together about two months ago.” 

And then I read in the Globe this: 

“To supplement the knowledge gained 
for her new role while singing at the 
Royal Opera of Madrid and elsewhere in 
Spain, Andrés de Segurola, the popular 
basso of the Metropolitan company, has 
been entrusted with the task of com 
pleting the initiation of Miss Fitziu int 
the intricacies of Spanish impersona 
tion.” 

De Segurola entrusted with a young 
girl, in order “to complete her initiation,” 
appeals to the sense of humor of 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Mme. Miura Describes Zeppelin Raids 
in London 


While in Wilmington Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese singer, consented 
to an interview upon her experienc 
during the Zeppelin raids in Lo: 
don. Madame appeared in a _ sky-blu 
kimono. Would she talk to a represe! 
tative of MUSICAL AMERICA? Yes, i! 
deed. 

“TI had finished singing at my début i 
London. That was on May 29,” she sai: 
“It was the Zeppelins’ first real raid.” 

“Simultaneous début of Mme. Miur« 
and the Zeppelins,” here interposed Ma 
Hirsch, manager of the company. 

“But later,” continued Madame, di 
daining the interruption, “in Septembe: 
there came the second Zeppelin visi! 
Twenty bombs fall like this: ‘Boon 
boom, boom, boom,’” and Miura illu 
trated her emotion by deep sound an‘! 
suggestive gesture. “That frighten’ n 
and I come away,” she concluded. 





Karl Giesen, the Cologne basso, is e: 
gaged for the Carlsruhe Court Opera. 
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PAGANINI REINCARNATED IN MODERN PLAY 
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George Arliss, the Noted Actor, in the Character of “Paganini” as Portrayed by Him in the Play of That Name Written by Edward Knoblauch 


HIS season seems to be the psychological time for the production of plays re- 
lating to musicians and the musical world. First came David Bispham with 
his re-vivifying of Beethoven in the brief episode of “Adelaide.” Then Leo 
Ditrichstein followed with graphic depiction of life in a great opera house in 
“The Great Lover.” Finally, George Arliss is to appear in New York, after finish- 


ing a road tour, in “Paganini,” by Edward Knoblauch, the American dramatist, 
who has lived for several years in England. 


GODOW 


SKY 


Concerning his new vehicle, Mr. Arliss says: “There is one aspect of ‘Paga- 
nini’ upon which I cannot be too emphatic—its historical verity in outline and inci- 
dent. Now, do not, please, accuse me of posing as one who has made Paganini a 
life study. I have not. I took it for granted when I read Mr. Knoblauch’s manu- 
script that he had written an imaginative and sheerly fictional play about the great 
violinist. When I said something of the kind—or, rather, when I praised his 
invention and cleverness with regard for a certain scene—Mr. Knoblauch assured 
me that he had simply ‘lifted’ the scene from Paganini’s life.” 
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Metropolitan ©pera Co. Will Appear in Concerts 


Season 1916-1917 


Under the Management of Antonia Sawyer, ZEolian Hall, New York : 
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ASSAILS HYPOCRISY OF “ART FOR ART’S SAKE” 

















Art Is for the Sake of the Public 
Which Is the Real Test 
of Artistry, Declares Maggie 
Teyte—He Who Boasts That 
He Ignores the Public and the 


Box-Office May Be Set Down 
as an Egotist—How It Feels to 


Watch Another Singer ‘‘Mak- 
ing Good” in One of Your 
Réles—This Soprano’s Phi- 
losophy of Marriage 


OSTON, Dec. 24.—“Good art,” said 

Maggie Teyte, “isn’t as far from 
good business as some people believe. 
For good art, properly presented, there 
is always a demand. You hear some 
people with their heads in the air talk 
about practising art for art’s sake, ignor- 
ing the public, the box office, etc. Ah! 
But do they practice art for art’s sake? 
I maintain that the test of art is the 
public. Art is not meant as a matter of 
personal indulgence for the artist. Art 
has something for everyone. If you are 
going to do something that is genuinely 
artistic, if you are going to produce art, 
you are going to produce something which 
the public will want. 

“IT don’t think that a man or woman 
ever became a great artist by shutting 
themselves up, shielding themselves from 
the buffetings of men and circumstance, 
and composing or performing in private 
before a mutual admiration society of 
one. That is no growth, and bear in 
mind that the man or woman who elects 
to live on a crust of bread rather than ad- 
mit concern for the world’s verdict or 
for the world’s support may be pursu- 
ing as weak and selfish a policy as the 
man or woman who will rather endure 
privation and self-denial than prostitute 
their talents for the sake of dollars. It 
sounds very fine, this art for art’s sake, 
but art is for the sake of the public, and 
there is no one factor in the development 
of an artist which is of so much value to 
him as the presence and the criticism, 
friendly or unfriendly, of that public. 


Creative Influence of Public 


“As a matter of fact, I think that 
nothing in the world so stimulates an 
intelligent artist to give of his best, and 
only his best, as the public which he can 
never do without. It is not the dollars 
this public gives, nor even its applause, 
which is much dearer to any one of us 
than dollars. It is the inspiring, crea- 
tive influence which only people can give 
the performer, which makes it possible 
for him to grow and become constantly 
greater in his work. Therefore, if an 
artist or a manager tells me that he 
ignores the public, the box office, every- 
thing except his sacred art, I usually 
suspect the gentleman of being more of 
an egotist than a man who has found 
something to give to society.” 

Miss Teyte was munching a cake, and 
outside it was one of the cold rainy days 
of winter which make it so much the 
more agreeable to sit comfortably in- 
doors and watch the people shiver past 
outside. “The thing that rules one, and 
that makes one’s career, is inside rather 
than outside one’s self. Although cir- 
cumstances alter cases, circumstances 
have an odd way of dovetailing in with 
one’s deepest and most personal projects. 
Here am I, an opera singer. It is quite 
incredible, the string of events which 
brought this about. I had excellent in- 
ducements, even before I studied with 
de Reszke, to enter light opera. The late 
George Edwardes had heard my voice, 
and made me an offer fairly tempting 
at that time, when any position under a 
responsible manager looked good, and I 
was sorely tempted to take this chance 
for a real start on the stage. 

“But when we finally came to talk 
the matter over I knew that unless I 
could make unusual conditions for fur- 
ther study and artistic advancement the 
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Kaleidoscopic Glimpses of Maggie Teyte. 





At the Left: Miss Teyte as “Mélisande” in the Debussy Opera. 





Above, in 


Oval, the Soprano, from a Painting by de Radwann, Paris, Above, on Right: Miss Teyte at Work in Her Study. Be- 
low: The Singer in the Factory Where the “Maggie Teyte” Perfume has Been Made 


position would be worthless to me, in 
spite of the fact that an engagement 
would have been welcome just then. I 
said to him, ‘Yes, I’ll come with you, if 
you'll give me exactly what I want.’ 
Whether this frightened him, and he 
thought I meant a 500 per cent increase 
of salary and nothing but leading lady 
parts in musical comedy, I don’t know, 
but the remark seemed to have alarmed 
him, for he never repeated his offer and 
we came to no conclusion in the matter. 
Later a group of people heard me sing, 
and I went to Jean de Reszke, then came 
the Opéra Comique, and at least things 
had started nicely. 


Priceless Youth 


“T don’t pretend that I’m now the sing- 
er I want to be. There are things that 
work against my artistic development. 
Some of them I know. Some I can’t ex- 
plain, but only realize that they are 
there, and must some day be removed. 
But I: have one thing that I know 
is beyond price—youth. I think the 
most valuable thing there is, at least for 
the artist, is how to face the day when it 
has really gone—I wonder how they do 
it?” Miss Teyte wondered a moment, 
and then went on: “I know one of them, 
a very great artist. She has ruled for 
years by reason of her intelligence, her 
personality and force of will, and her 
consummate art. Younger artists, who 
can sing her roles, she is not over fond 
of. And I don’t blame her one bit. 
What must it be to see some one with- 
out a quarter of your knowledge and your 
art coming forward along the very way 
you yourself prepared, and realize that 
that person is there—right at your back, 
and that her day is to come, just as yours 
has gone. Ah! It is a hard life, and per- 
haps a bitter end, but it is surely worth 
while, nevertheless. But I hope I shall 
not live to be too old! 

“How do I feel when some one else 


takes one of my roies? Well, I may feel 
a little sad—if I can do it better!—but 
I’ll tell you this: I never hear anyone do 
a thing really well, and receive their re- 
ward from the audience, that it doesn’t 
bring a lump in my throat and tears to 
my eyes. There is something so splendid 
about achievement and success! At the 
same time there is something that brings 
a sense of sadness. Is it the fact that 
one success, one triumph over self and 
circumstance is unconsciously set by the 
spectator against the thousands of fail- 
ures of those who were less fortunate, or 
less lucky? Is it the memory of the de- 
feats that men and women undergo that 
moves one so strangely when an artist 
does a thing very well, and gets recog- 
nition for the achievement? No! If I see 
some one doing that with one of my 
roles I can only applaud.” 


Attitude to New Roles 


Miss Teyte had been adding to her 
roles. She had learned the part of 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” in less than a week, 
and she didn’t like the part very much, 
either. The same thing occurred when 
on short notice she had to sing as Hdnsel 
in Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” 
for the first time. She learns her parts 
rapidly. If she likes them she is sure to 
make them interesting. If she does not 
like them, it may be another story. 

The question of marriage came up, 
and of separation. “My friend,” said 
Miss Teyte, “the separation of two peo- 
ple who have been married for some 
years may be far more unsentimental 
than one might suppose. It may be a 
relief,” and her eye twinkled, “for each 
of them. It may be a hard thing to make 
a man understand that he isn’t wanted 
any longer. His inordinate self-love tells 
him a different story. It has been quite 
a shock to some people I have known, 
the discovery that they could be happy 
without each other. Granted there are 


no children, the recognition of such a 
condition should imply an _ immediate 
change of relation. But one can love, 
and lose, you know,” said Miss Teyte, 
“and suffer no spiritual hardship, for 
in youth especially it is really possible 
for us to be in deadly earnest for a short 
time.” OLIN DOWNES. 


CHARLOTTE LUND’S RECITAL 


Unfamiliar Song by Schmitt a Feature 
of Fine Program 


A charming and widely varied pro- 
gram was recently offered by Charlotte 
Lund, the soprano, in her studio. A 
splendid novelty was Florent Schmitt’s 
“Les Barques,” which was given its first 
hearing in America on this occasion. It 
was received with delight and evidently 
impressed the audience greatly. 

Nineteen different composers were 
represented on Miss Lund’s program and 
the soprano was obliged to repeat almost 
half of her offerings. Debussy’s “Man- 
doline”’ was sung with exquisite finesse 
and Georges’s “Hymne au Soleil” deliv- 
ered thrillingly. The concluding group 
made up of Russian songs provided a 
fine close. Miss Lund’s accompanist, 


Harry Kaufmann, disclosed rare gifts 
in this direction. 
Missouri Students’ Recital Given in 
Legislative Halls 
JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Dec. 20.—Stu- 





dents of the Machonachie School of Music 
gave a recital Thursday evening, Dec. 
16, in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Another program of interest 
last week was the oratorio program of 
the Morning Musical Club, which was 
given Wednesday at the Executive man- 


E. D. N. 


sion. 





The Distinguished 








In America 
Season 1915-16 


English Pianist HERBERT E re Y c. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO Management: LOUDON CHARLTON CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Mr. Fryer will give a Chopin Recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 22d, 1916, at 3 o’clock 
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BISPHAM’S ART DELIGHTS 
SPRINGFIELD AUDIENCE 


Portrayal of Beethoven by Actor-Singer 
Delights Illinois City’s Music 
Lovers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 27.—After an 
absence of about one year David Bispham 
returned to Springfield on Christmas 
Day. He has often appeared here before, 
but never to greater advantage than on 
this occasion when, in two performances 
at the Chatterton Theater, he appeared 
not only as a singer, but gave a taste of 
his quality as an actor in the beautiful 
Beethoven play called “Adelaide.” There 
have been various changes which have 
greatly improved the performance— 
made in the drama since its production in 
New York a couple of months ago. 

The afternoon and evening perform- 
ances were attended by large and appre- 


ciative audiences, which after being 
moved by the pathos of Beethoven’s love 
story, went home cheered by a capitally 
rendered miscellaneous concert, in the 
form of a drawing room comedy entitled 
“A Rehearsal.” Miss Patterson’s lyric 
soprano voice and the noble tones of 
Mme. Narelle’s mezzo were greatly ap- 
preciated, as were the songs of Mr. 
Bispham’s new tenor, Almon Knowles. 
Miss Coman’s piano playing was excel- 
lent and Graham Harris brought down 
the house with his violin playing. In the 
Beethoven play Mr. Harris conducted 
the orchestra with ability. 








Canadian Organist Appears in Recital 


Frederic Tristram Egener, formerly 
director of the Woodstock Conservatory 
of Music at Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, 
appeared in organ recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium Monday afternoon, 
Dec. 27, assisted by Oscar Wasserberger, 
violinist, with Alexander Russell at the 
piano. Mr. Egener’s program was a 
diversified one, containing the Sibelius 
“Finlandia,” Gounod’s “Marche Mili- 
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taire,” the Horsman “Curfew” and the 
“Lohengrin” Overture. Mr. Wasserber- 
ger’s offerings included the Rondino of 
Beethoven-Kreisler, the “Souvenir de 
Moscow” of Wieniawski and Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Village Dance.” 





Gilberté Songs Appear in 144 Programs 
in Six Weeks 


Hallett Gilberté, the American com- 
poser, is fast forging to the front. From 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 14 Hallett Gilberté has 
received 144 programs on which his songs 
have appeared. A few of the artists 
whose names have appeared upon these 
programs are: 


Mme. Marie Rappold, Jeanne Jomelli, Caro- 
lina White, Evelyn Scotney, Lois Ewell, Lida 
Bottero, Marie Stapleton Murray, Florence 
Mulford Hunt, Marguerite Dunlap, Florence 
Anderson Otis, Vera Courtenay, Mme. Buck- 
hout, Marie White Longman, Hallen Mac 
Lewee, Adele Laers Baldwin, Edna Wolver- 
ton, Madelin Lambert, Dorothea North, 
Letitia Gallaher, Grace Renee Close, Minna 
Kauffman, Bertha Barnes, Beatrice McCue, 
Jeanette Belle Ellis, Elizabeth Cheney, Irene 
Cumming, Isabel Thorpe, Grace Duncan, 
Mrs. Frederick Gunther, Mrs. Willbanks, 
Emma A, Dambmann,.the Manhattan Ladies 
Quartet, the Mundell Choral Club, the South- 
ern Singers and Mme. Grace Fijorde of the 
Royal Opera, Berlin. Messrs. Ellison Van 
Hoose, Howard White, William Simmons, 
Vernon Archibald, Harold Fowler, Charles 
Osgood, Claude Warford, Arthur Campbell, 
Warren Morgan, Roger "Naylor, Leon Rice 
and many other leading concert singers. 





Michael Zazulas, Baritone, Wins Laurels 
in New York Concerts 


Michael Zazulas, baritone, who has 
been winning honors for himself and 
his teacher, Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, by 
his successful appearances with the Har- 
monie Singing Society, which recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary as 
a New York club, and as soloist in New 
York at the Congress of the Ukrainians 
(which country hopes, as does Poland, 
for restoration to its former power). 
Mr. Zazulas’s third professional appear- 
ance in and near New York was in Jer- 
sey City in the réle of Janusk, in the 
opera. “Halka,” by Moniuszko, when he 
made an unusually favorable impression 
by his beautiful singing. 
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TENOR PLEASES 
HIS HEARERS IN 
WEST AND SOUTH 











Charles Harrison, the American Tenor 
Ton the Left), and His Manager, Iris 
Pendleton 


Charles Harrison, the American tenor, 
has been received with enthusiasm 
throughout his season’s tour, his pro- 
grams having included a variety of num- 
bers calculated to suit all tastes. In 
Macon, Ga., Mr. Harrison’s program 
pleased so much that Iris Pendleton, his 
manager, was asked to furnish another 
of his artists for a program a few days 
later. At Wichita, Kan., Mr. Harrison 
was recalled many times when he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His first number, 
“Celeste Aida” elicited such applause 
that he was compelled to sing an encore. 
Later, after his —* of songs with 
piano accompaniment, he was compelled 








to give numerous other encores. At 
Hays, Kan., where he sang two nights 
later under the auspices of the Kansas 
State Normal School, Prof. H. E. Malloy, 
director of the Department of Music, 
asked Mr. Pendleton to reserve one date 
in Mr. Harrison’s tour of 1916-17 for a 
return to Hays. 





Louisville Singer, in Farewell Concert, 
Will Coach for Opera 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 29.—Mrs. L. E. 
Daniels, soprano, of Louisville, gave a 
farewell concert at the Auditorium of 
the Henry Watterson Hotel, last Wednes- 
day evening, just before her departure 
for New York, where she has gone to 
prepare for the operatic stage. During 
the recent visit of the San Carlo Opera 
Company Mrs. Daniels sang for Manager 
Gallo and Signor Picco, of the company, 
with the result that she is to become a 
member of that organization, after a 
period of training under a competent 
stage coach. In her concert Mrs. Daniels 
was assisted by Mrs. Frazier Talcott, 
contralto; Agnew Demarest, tenor; Hugh 
Holmes, baritone, and Mrs. Katherine 
Whipple Dobbs, pianist. mt. 





Carols Sung by Two Hundred Pupils of 
Wabash, Ind., Schools 


WABASH, IND., Dec. 31.—On Christmas 
night a program of Christmas carols, 
including old English, French and Ger- 
man songs was beautifully given at the 
Wabash Presbyterian Church, under the 
direction of Ruth McCown, supervisor 
of music in the public schools. Two hun- 
dred male voices, selected from among 
the school students, sang the a 





Of Great Importance 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been taking your paper for 
some time, and our family finds that it 
is not only interesting but of great im- 
portance to us. 

With regards, 

Truly yours, 
JANIE ALEXANDER PATTERSON. 

Concord, N. C., Dec. 29, 1915. 
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Making Opera a Democratic Institution 














Nicholas Ouluchanoff, Russian 


Baritone, Now of Boston, 
Points to Experience of His 
Native Land as Showing What 
Might Be Accomplished in 


This Country in a Similar 


Way 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan, 1, 1916. 


ICHOLAS OULUCHANOFF, the 
Russian baritone, formerly of the 
Boston Opera Company, and one of the 
prime movers in the Russian Musical 
Society, recently formed in this city, has 
had important experience in the produc- 
tion of opera and drama in Russia, and, 
from this standpoint, believes that there 
is the possibility in America of reorgan- 
izing operatic conditions on a more nor- 
mal and artistic basis than has been the 
case in the past. 

“The operatic question in Europe,” 
said Mr. Ouluchanoff, “and in America, 
offers certain interesting parallels, as 
well as striking contrasts. Operatic 
finances in Europe are not and were not 
before the war in nearly such a satis- 
factory condition as many Americans be- 
lieve. Opera in Europe was for a good 
many years the plaything of aristocracy. 
At that time it was customary for princes 
such as Alexander III and Nicholas II 
in Russia, Francis I in France, and 
Medici in Italy, to endow generously 
whatever operatic institutions came 
within their patronage. The opera, 
which was still comparatively new, was 
very popular. It permitted of all sorts 


of opportunities for princely magnificence 
and display. But in the course of the 
nineteenth century the influence of 
democracy was strongly felt, even in the 
most imperialistic communities. And 
when democracy became a powerful prin- 
ciple in government the matter of sub- 
sidies for opera houses and theaters be- 
came more and more a subject of hot 
discussion. Where aristocrats had been 
perfectly willing to spend money obtained 
from the lower classes for their amuse- 
ment, the lower classes themselves, hav- 
ing gained some influence in the govern- 
ment, were less inclined to sacrifice more 
than a certain percentage of their yearly 
taxation for amusement in the theater. 
The almost unheard-of extravagance of 
operatic representations in the earlier 
days became less and less a matter of 
custom. 

“Operatic subsidies in Europe are not 
now what they were in the past. Now 
you cannot give opera in the most com- 
plete manner on the basis of public 
patronage alone. Therefore in many 
prominent opera houses in Europe the 
standards of the casts for the perform- 
ances began to go down. This went on 
so gradually, however, that the public 
accommodated itself to the condition, and 
the public in Europe has learned, to a 
far greater extent than is the case at 
present with the American public, to con- 
tent itself with ‘ensemble’ rather than 
an ‘all-star’ system, and to enjoy the 
opera for itself, rather than the singers. 

“Nevertheless, the reduction of sub- 
sidies was causing many practical diffi- 
culties. Russia was one of the last coun- 
tries to respond to such influences, but 
recently the Russian Douma hotly con- 
tested the annual appropriation of 
7,000,000 roubles for four opera houses 
in Petrograd, Moscow, Tiflis and War- 
saw, although this appropriation was 
none too large for the prices charged 
for seats and in the face of the enormous 
pension list carried by these opera houses, 
which pension the members of the or- 
chestra and of the opera company when 





Ouluchanoff, 
Russian Baritone, Who Is Now Teach- 
ing and Giving Concerts in Boston 


Nicholas Distinguished 


they have retired from public ap- 


pearance. 
Prices of Seats 


“In view of the price charged for seats, 
the appropriation is not large. The seats 
on the floor at the Imperial Opera House 
at Petrograd cost one dollar and a half. 
The orchestra numbers a hundred and 
more. Great composers and conductors 
direct the performances. The répertoire 
in late years has become much more 
varied and modern than it was twenty- 
five or even fifteen years ago. At that 
time Russia contented herself mainly with 
Italian opera and also with Italian sing- 
ers. Fortunately, conditions are very dif- 
ferent to-day. National music-drama is 
in the ascendant, and of course the Wag- 
nerian répertoire and the operas of lead- 
ing European composers of all nationali- 
ties are well known. 

“But it is in regard to Russian opera 
especially that the greatest advance has 
been made, and this growing popularity 
of the national product has had an ex- 
ceedingly beneficial influence upon Rus- 
sian musical conditions. Russian opera 
and Russian text necessitated singers 
who could sing in Russian. Hence there 
developed a national school of singing. 
Nothing was more natural or more prof- 
itable, as there is an amazing number 
of fine voices in Russia. And finally, as 
the popularity of Russian operas and 
singers became confirmed, the public de- 
mand for opera at rates within the reach 
of all became more and more emphatic. 

“The government was not deaf to this. 
Already, in the imperial opera houses, 
there were seats at twenty cents in the 
uppermost gallery. There are now in 
Moscow three people’s theaters, which 
give alternate musical and dramatic per- 
formances, and give them at rates rang- 
ing from five to twenty-five cents a ticket. 
These theaters seat 4000 persons and 
are financially aided by the city. The 
casts are not, as a rule, so impressive 
as those at the imperial theaters, but 
even so it has happened that a number 
of gala performances have been given 
each season, with Chaliapine and other 
great artists appearing as guests. Also, 
every year a certain number of perform- 
ances are given free of charge. These 
municipal theaters, moreover, are centers 
of art of all kinds. They are connected 
with libraries. Restaurants adjoin the 
theater at which food is served at very 
reasonable rates. These institutions are 
immensely popular, and have become in 
a very short time a tremendous force for 
artistic education in Russia. 


An Example for America 


“It seems to me that this sort of pro- 
duction is just as possible in America as 


‘Let Opera Be a Matter of 
Municipal Pride and Munici- 
pal Leadership’—The Ques- 


tion of Singers’ Salaries and 
the Prices of Seats—‘‘How 
Can the Public Become Musi- 
cal When Music Costs What 
It Does Here?”’ 


in Europe. Let opera be a matter of 
municipal pride and municipal leader- 
ship. And it should be possible to ac- 
complish this without political corrup- 
tion. There is surely money enough in 
the country. How many, many citizens 
there are in Boston who could easily con- 
tribute substantially to an annual fund 
for this purpose. Under present con- 
ditions I must acknowledge, it seems to 
me impossible to make of the American 
people a genuinely musical public. How 
can the public become musical when 
music costs what it does over here? How 
many, even of the well-to-do, can take 
seats on the floor at an opera house once 
a week during the season? Every time 
that is done, it costs the man $10.00. 
Suppose he has a family and wishes to 
take his children as well as his wife with 
him. It is out of the question. Then 
they say, ‘Go upstairs’. But unfortu- 
nately, social conditions in America are 
such that a great many people feel that, 
if they go to the opera, they must be 
seen in the higher-priced seats, and 
doubtless, as a matter of fact, that is 
necessary for many people whose busi- 
ness and social connections force them to 
what is actually an outrageous ex- 
travagance. 

“Then how can you expect the public 
to support opera, year in and year out? 
Opera must become a public institution 
if it is to exist and maintain any bene- 
ficial influence. It must be supported by 
the public, from the poorest people who 
pay a small admission charge for their 
seats to the well-to-do who should have 
the public spirit to make such support 
possible and permanent. As to the prices 
charged by singers in this country, they 
are scandalous and outside of reason. 
They will be maintained just so long as 
a few big institutions with endless re- 
sources consent to such tyranny on the 
part of the artist. When this consent 
is withdrawn, a normal state of affairs 
will develop, and good singers will sing 
at the same prices which they demand in 
Europe, or nearly the same prices, aug- 
mented a little, perhaps, by the higher 
cost of living in the United States. 


Desire Will Become Demand 


“Europe, emerging from monarchy and 
the privileges of monarchy, finds a new 
adjustment of the subsidy problem con- 


fronting it. The public continues to de- 
mand -good opera. The government is 
forced to meet the demand in one way or 
another. The civic support of the opera 
houses seems to furnish a good answer. 
America has never had government sub- 
sidy of art institutions, because the 
democracy of America has not up to 
the present time desired this strongly 
enough to vote for governmental appro- 
priations. But the time is coming when 
the desire for good music of various 
kinds at prices within the reach of all 
will become a demand, and when that is 
the case I believe the people will re- 
spond, and, from exactly the opposite 
standpoint, reach a conclusion quite 
similar to that represented by the peo- 
ple’s theaters in Moscow and other cities 
of Russia.” 

Mr. Ouluchanoff, who is now a res- 
ident of this city, where he gives con- 
certs and teaches, was graduated in his 
eighteenth year from the Philharmonic 
Dramatic School of Moscow, at the same 
time with Mme. Nazimova, Meyerholt, 
and many others. In the same year he 
established an Opéra Comique in Mos- 
cow, where operas of the lighter genre 
were given and where his stage di- 
rector was Zwantsoff, now stage director 
at the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. 
He became involved in difficulties with 
the government during the revolution 
of 1906 and at that time left Russia. 
Since then he has sung in opera houses 
of Italy, and, prior to his visit to Boston, 
as a member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was engaged at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. In that city he aroused crit- 
ical attention and interest by his recitals 
of Russian music. 





Knoxville (Tenn.) Hears Cantata by 
Former Resident 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Dec. 29.—“Emman- 
uel,” the cantata which served to intro- 
duce to the musical world Chester Searle, 
a former organist of the Knoxville 
Methodist Church, was sung by the choir 
of the Second Presbyterian Church re- 
cently. The soloists were Mrs. Ferguson, 
soprano; Mrs. B. H. Sprankel, contralto; 
Joe Pratt, tenor; Kyle H. Jenkin<. basso, 
assisted by an auxiliary quartet composed 
of Virgie Lane, soprano; Mary Hender- 
son, contralto; Harry Wood, tenor, and 
David Wood, Jr., basso. Mrs. Harry Shu- 
gart was at the organ, and the harp 
score was played by Carrie McDonald. 





Wolfsohn Bureau Announces January 
Appearances of Soloists 


Sophia Braslau, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give a song 
recital in AXolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 13, the Wolfsohn Bureau an- 
nounces. Other notable appearances this 
month will be Hunter Welsh, pianist, who 
gives his second AXolian Hall recital on 
Monday evening, Jan. 17; Mischa Elman, 
the Russian violinist, who will be the solo- 
ist at the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 9, and Josef Hof- 
mann, who will give his only recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 29. 











EDGAR SCHOFIELD, Baritone 
ENRICHETTA ONELLI, Soprano 


SONGS AND SCENES FROM OPERAS 


‘“‘He sings easily and naturally, and by his 
— rich voice, won well deserved recog- 
nition. 


“Mme. Onelli possesses a remarkable volce, 
happily combining sweetness and power. The 


artistic association of this talented couple 
in different roles again filled their audience 
with enthusiasm, the acting and singing 
eclipsing anything ever presented here be- 
fore.”"-—Rockville (Conn.) Leader, Dec. 7, 1915. 

“The acting and singing in this scene sur- 
passed the highest expectations of the audi- 
ence.’’—Rockville (Conn.) Journal, Dec. 9, 


1915. 


— Joint Recitals - 


Personal address: 262 West 77th St., 
New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 5596 


Mr. Schofield is under the management 
of The Musician’s Concert Management, 
1 West 34th St., New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
SATISFYING ‘‘TOSCA’’ 


Destinn, Martinelli and De Luca 
Score—Anne McDonough as 
Choral Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—A_perform- 
ance of “Tosca,” which won the enthusi- 
astic approval of an audience that filled 
the Metropolitan last evening, introduced 
Emmy Destinn in the title réle and 
Giovanni Martinelli as Mario, while a 
Philadelphia audience for the first time 
had the opportunity of hearing Giu- 
seppe De Luca, who was called upon at 
almost the last moment to take the part 
of Baron Scarpia, owing to the illness 
of Scotti. This was the sixth presenta- 
tion of the season here by the Metro- 
politan Company of New York, and there 
will now be a two weeks’ intermission, 
the next appearance being scheduled for 
Jan. 11. 


It was an exceilent performance of 
Puccini’s opera. Destinn gave dramatic 
intensity to her portrayal of the title 
part, her acting being quite thrilling 
in its fervid emotionalism. The second 
act scene, the murder of Scarpia, was 
carried through with an intensity of 
realism that stirred the audience. Des- 
tinn’s vocal work, particularly her ex- 
pressive delivery of “Vissi d’arte,’”’ meas- 
ured well up to her best efforts. 

The Scarpia of De Luca proved im- 
pressive vocally. His fine, rich, sonor- 
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ous baritone and admirable vocalism won 
him a distinct success, and local opera- 
goers will welcome the opportunity of 
hearing him again. Martinelli’s agree- 
able personality and fresh, clear, ringing 
tenor again enabled him to score em- 
phatically as Mario, and the remainder 
of the cast was wholly effective, there 
also being excellent orchestral results, 

under the leadership of Bavagnoli. 
There was real pleasure for the good- 
sized audience that listened to the pro- 
gram presented by the Choral Union of 
Philadelphia, under the direction of 
Anne McDonough, at the first concert of 
its seventh season, in Witherspoon Hall, 
on Wednesday evening. The concert was 
especially enjoyable because of its ap- 
propriateness to the season, in the pre- 
sentation of a number of old Christmas 
songs and choruses which were admir- 
ably sung under Miss McDonough’s skil- 
ful and sympathetic leadership. The 
chorus, which numbers about 150 voices, 
is made up of members of the Public 
Sight Singing Classes who have had at 
least one year’s training in sight read- 
ing, and its work was marked by excel- 
lent precision, a well-balanced and pure 
quality of tone, and enunciation so dis- 
tinct that the words of the numbers were 
easily understood, a feature which the 
audience could not fail to appreciate. 
The soloists were May Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Piotr Wizla, baritone, and Dor- 
othy Johnstone Baseler, harpist, all of 
whom added to the artistic worth of the 
program. The accompaniments were 
well played by Henry Lukens, with 
George H. McCulken at the oe. " 
| i eh 





To Form Choral Society in Brookline 
(Mass.) Under Mollenhauer’s Lead 


BosTon, Dec. 27.—A movement which 
promises well has been inaugurated by 
the music committee of the town of 
Brookline to form a choral society of 
not less than 100 mixed voices, under the 
leadership of Emil Mollenhauer, the con- 
ductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, the Apollo Club and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, and to give an open- 
ing concert in the late spring. The mem- 
bers of the music committee are Mrs. 
Fred S. Mead, chairman; John E. Cou- 
sins, Mrs. Ernest B. Dane, Henry G. 
Lord, Mrs. Sullivan A. Sargent, Mabel 
Daniels, Arthur Foote, Mrs. Henry How- 
ard and John W. Densmore. The com- 
mittee desires especially to emphasize 
the fact that the society is intended for 
everyone who sings, regardless of age 
or position. The membership fee is to 
be one dollar for each person. 


O. D. 





Boston Club Women Greet Quartet of 
Ancient Instruments 


20.—The Quartet of 
Ancient Instruments, Henry Gideon, 
harpsichord; Bruno Steinke, viola da 
gamba; Frederic Mueller, oboe d’amore, 
and Alfred Gietzen, viola d’amore, the 
latter three being members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert for 
the Women’s City Club of Boston in Pil- 
grim Hall, on Tuesday, Dec. 14. The 
combination of instruments, in the hands 
of such masters, gave the ancient music 
a delightful exposition. Mr. Gideon gave 
a brief talk on the subject of ancient in- 
struments. 


BosTON, Dec. 





Piano Recital by Werner Hawkins in 
East Side Series 


A piano recital by Werner Hawkins 
was given in the Strauss Auditorium of 


the Educational Alliance Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 22, and included a group 
of Chopin Etudes, irieg, Scarlatti, De- 


bussy and MacDowell pieces. Tickets for 
all recitals and concerts on the Educa- 
tional Alliance series are secured at the 
society’s office. 





Best Musical Paper of the World 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclose money order for a year’s sub- 
scription. Your paper is the best mu- 
sical paper of the world. 
Yours truly, 
T. J. Cossio. 


Havana, Cuba, Dec. 3, 1915. 





CADMAN AND INDIAN 
PRINCESS IN DENVER 


Large Audience Attends Farewell 
Recital—Tsianina’s Teacher 
Directs Program 


DENVER, Dec. 20.—Denver has recently 
been treated to a unique program of 
music from the works of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, including some of his cele- 
brated songs on Indian themes, his piano 
sonata, and various part-songs for mixed 
men’s and women’s voices, accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Cadman himself. 


The affair was in the nature of a fare- 
well recital, as Mr. Cadman is removing 
with his mother to California to establish 
a winter home, although he will maintain 
his summer cabin-home in the mountains 
not far from Denver. 

Mr. Cadman’s Denver friends and ad- 
mirers were present in large numbers at 
the concert, which was an artistic suc- 
cess. Princess Tsianina, by the quality 
of her voice, her gestures, and her genu- 
ine personality, never fails to delight 
and impress her audiences; and she has 
played no small part in the musical and 
social triumphs enjoyed by Mr. Cadman 
in his appearances in all the important 
cities of the East. The Princess is a 
Denver product, vocally at least, having 
been trained and coached by John C. 





Wilcox, Mr. Cadman’s efficient manager 
and director of the chorus, whose work 
was so much enjoyed at the recital. 

The choral numbers, comprising a sin- 
gle and double quartet, and part-songs 
for women’s voices and for men’s voices, 
had not been heard in Denver, and ad- 
mirably served to show another side of 
Mr. Cadman’s versatility in composition. 
The numbers are well written, melodic 
and effective in style, and should be 
widely used. The chorus itself is deserv- 
ing of mention, for the beauty of its 
ensemble, shading, attack and uniform 
voice production, explained in a measure, 
no doubt, by the fact that all of the fifty 
participants are active pupils of Mr. Wil- 
cox, many of them soloists of prominence. 

The sonata in A Major, Mr. Cadman’s 
newest and most pretentious piano work, 
was played in a convincing manner by 
Mrs. Lola Carrier Worrell, a Denver 
pianist and composer of wide recognition. 
It was ‘1e first performance in Denver. 

HAROLD ORTH. 





Local Soprano Pleases Atlanta Audience 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 1. — Atlanta 
heard with delight a fine soprano, when 
Mrs. W. S. Eakin, who has recently 
come here, appeared as soloist Sunday 
afternoon at the organ recital by Dr. 
Charles A. Sheldon, Jr. The songs 
chosen showed the exceptional range of 
her voice, one, especially delightful, be- 
ing from the Puccini opera, “Madama 
Butterfly.” Mrs. Eakin has recently 
been appointed a member of the Woman’s 
Club music committee. L. K. S. 
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BALTIMORE GIRL IN 
OPERA IN HOME CITY 


Fely Clément Welcomed with 
Rabinoff Forces—Philharmonic 
Gives Concert 





BALTIMORE, Dec. 30.—Musical events 
of importance marked the recent holiday 
season in Baltimore, the series of opera 
performances given by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, in conjunction with the 
celebrated Pavlowa and her corps of as- 
sistants, and the concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York being 
of such brilliance that the week will 
stand out as the most prominent one of 
the current local season. 

Through the interest of the Baltimore 
Grand Opera Committee, which included 
local music patrons and society leaders, 
the short season of opera was made pos- 
sible. The works’ presented were 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re” on Monday eve- 
ning, “Madama Butterfly” on Tuesday 
afternoon and “Pagliacci” on Tuesday 
evening. These operas were augmented 
with ballet offerings as follows: “Snow- 
flakes” from  ‘Tschaikowsky’s “Nut 
Cracker” Ballet, “L’Ecole en Crinoline” 
and Delibes’s “Coppelia.” Large audi- 
ences witnessed the performances and 
found great pleasure in the splendid in- 
vestiture given the works. Luisa Vil- 
lani, soprano; Giovanni Zenatello, tenor; 
George Baklanoff, baritone, and Jose 
Mardones, basso, were applauded enthu- 
siastically in the Montemezzi work. This 
opera received its first local hearing on 
this occasion and was heard with great 
interest. 

The feature of the afternoon perform- 
ance was the first local appearance of 
the Japanese prima donna, Tamaki 
Miura, who won a large measure of ap- 
proval with her quaint work. Riccardo 
Martin and Thomas Chalmers were ac- 
corded a warm reception. But the mat- 
ter of local interest was the initial ap- 
pearance of a Baltimore singer, Ethel 
Henderson Thompson, who, under the 
stage name of Fely Clément, made a most 
favorable impression. 

The cast of the second evening in- 
cluded Maggie Teyte, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, 
George Baklanoff and Romeo Boscacci. 
The conductors were Roberto Moranzoni, 
Agide Jacchia and Adolph Schmidt. The 
splendid ballet offerings were a treat 
to the eye and Mme. Pavlowa and M. 
Volinine and their assistants gained 
many new admirers with their graceful 
interpretations. 

The patronesses of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, who are launch- 
ing the series of concerts of this organ- 
ization, have evidently made a fine effort 
to advance the interest in these affairs, 
for a very brilliant audience was pres- 
ent at this concert. Mr. Stransky ex- 
pressed himself as greatly encouraged 
with the attendance and warmly im- 
pressed with the fine appreciation which 
the large audience gave to the program. 
The orchestra was in very fine form, 
playing the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic 
suite, “Scheherazade,” with spirit and 
giving a beautiful rendition of the Reger 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Mozart. The concert was brought to 
a close with a dashing reading of the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. Pablo Casals, 
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“talking-machine.” 


Could all this have been possible had we not been a musical nation and so 
provided a splendid market for our musical industries? 

Do you not think that a people who have long made the largest quantity 
as well as the finest quality of all musical instruments can be trusted 
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the famous ’cellist, was heard to super- 
lative advantage in the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo. His artistic reading and the dis- 
play of technical command brought forth 
prolonged applause. a Be 


ALL PARIS AT RUSSIAN 
BALLET’S PERFORMANCE 








Services of Nijinsky and Karsavina 
Missed at Red Cross Benefit— 
Henry Russell Present 


The Russian Ballet, minus Nijinsky 
and Karsavina, gave a single perform- 
ance, for the benefit of the British Red 
Cross, at the National Opéra, Paris, on 
Dec. 29, according to a cable dispatch 
to the New York Times. Although the 
performance was brilliant and the deco- 
rations of Bakst and Rochbrich as beau- 
tiful as ever, Adolph Bolm fell short of 
Nijinsky, and Xenia Vaclezona, although 
technically perfect, fail d to recall the 
sylphlike Karsavina. 

All Paris and Henry Russell were at 
the performance, the latter occuping a 
prominent position at the head of the 
grand staircase, where he notified all 
acquaintances that he was there to rep- 
resent the Metropolitan Opera Company 
interests and to see that the ballet or- 
ganization sailed for New York on the 
Lafayette on Jan. 1. 

The President and Mme. Poincare 
were among those in attendance. 

The program consisted of “Schehera- 
zade,” with Flora Revalles of the Geneva 
Opera in the role of the _ Princess; 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” conducted by Stra- 
vinsky; “La Princesse Enchantée,” 
“Prince Igor,” and the first performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Soleil de 
Nuit,” in which the principal role was 
taken by Léonide Massine, an excellent 
dancer of the same school as Nijinsky. 

The new creation, ”Le Soleil de Nuit,” 
was a glorious blending of costume col- 
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Brief Extracts from 
John C. Freund's Public Addresses. 
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Never forget that back of the musical life of the American people, in all 
its phases, whether the music be sacred or secular, whether in home or music 
school, whether in concert hall or at the opera, stand our great, enterprising, 


One hundred years ago we had practically no musical instrument factories 
in this country. There were not even music stores. 
line was imported and was sold in stores that retailed general merchandise. 

The first music stores in New York, Boston and Philadelphia were opened 


About that time square pianos began to be made in New England. 

The manufacture of reed organs, or “melodeons,” as they were then known, 
had been commenced somewhat earlier. 

When I started, in 1872, to publish the first musical and music trade paper 
in English in New York, the output of pianos was only about 40,000 a year. 

But we were already producing the finest concert grands, which the 
greatest artists were beginning to prefer to all others. 

Now, in normal years we turn out over 300,000 pianos and player-pianos, 
which is more than all Europe makes, and don’t forget that the great majority 
of our American pianos are of higher quality and more durable than those 


We Americans have developed the player-piano, which has carried music 


To-day, if you go through Latin America, Cuba, the Spanish countries, 
where young ladies are greatly proficient with the harp, you will find not, as in 
former years, harps made in Paris, but harps made in Cincinnati or Chicago. 

We make the best band instruments, the best mandolins and guitars in the 


We make the largest and finest church organs. 
mechanical appliances in church organ building are American. 
We have invented and perfected that wondrous instrument, the so-called 


And it is our piano makers, organ makers, musical instrument makers, 
music publishers, who have, with characteristic enterprise and generosity given 
lavishly of their means to support the musician and the music teacher. 

It is they who have ever led in the cause of musical progress. 

When you think what we have accomplished in a few decades, does it not 
give you some idea of what we shall accomplish in the immediate future? 
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ors against a solid blue background. In 
the “Prince Igor’ selection Felie Lit- 
vinne sang. 

The New York Sun’s Paris correspon- 
dent reports that the Austrian prisoner 
in Russia, whose exchange for Nijinsky, 
now interned in Austra, has been sug- 
gested by Baron Burian, the Austrian 
Premier, is Herr Barany. The latter was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine 
several months ago. He was captured 
with an Austrian ambulance recently. 

Among the soldier spectators of the 
ballet was Vanni Marcoux, who arrived 
an hour before the performance and sat 
covered with trench mud in a box party 
of women. 


Convicts Applaud Efforts of Artists in 
Sing Sing Concert 

OSSINING, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The chapel 
at Sing Sing was filled with inmates of 
the prison on Dec. 28, when a concert 
arranged by Alice Preston, chairman of 
the music committee of the New York 
State Prison Council, was given. The 
artists who participated were Sybil 
Vane, former Covent Garden prima 
donna, accompanied by Mme. Clara N. 
Davis; Lawrence Leonard, tenor; Fred- 
erick Fradkin, violinist, and _ Leslie 
Stuart, composer of “Florodora.” Bois- 
terous applause greeted the artists. 


Strong Quartet of Soloists in Cantata 
at Yonkers Church 


A performance of C. B. Hawley’s 
Christmas cantata, “The Christ Child,” 
was given at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 26, by a chorus of sixty voices 
and Marie Kimball, soprano; Marguerite 
Dunlap, contralto; George Oscar. Bowen, 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone, as 
soloists. The work was received with 
favor and the soloists warmly welcomed. 
The church was filled to capacity. 
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ORGANISTS’ GUILD 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Amendments to Constitution 
Passed and Theoretical 
Questions Raised 





The American Guild of Organists 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, on the evening of 
Dec. 30, when a few vexing questions 
were disposed of by amendments to the 
constitution. Warden Andrews, who was 
in the chair, opened the meeting with a 
brief address, in which he discussed the 
question of strengthening the average 
organ student’s theoretical equipment. 
He explained that time does not permit 
the organ teacher to impart to his pupils 
knowledge of certain subjects, particu- 
larly familiarity with the C clefs, such 
as the Guild examinations require. He 
suggested coping with this problem by 
the publication of articles written by 
members to clear up obscurity in these 
matters. These articles, he proposed, 
should be published by the Guild in a 
medium maintained espevially for this 
purpose and issued at quarterly inter- 
vals. No decisive action was taken in 
the matter, which was deemed too 
weighty to discuss without forethought. 

In order to strengthen financial re- 
sources of the Guild and care adequately 
for organists living in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the country the following 
amendments were voted upon, and unani- 
mously passed: 

“Article 2, section 6, b. After Jan. 
1, 1916, there shall be an initiation fee 
of $2 charged to all nexy members, pay- 
able to the general treasurer at head- 
quarters, when application for member- 
ship is presented. 

“Article 3, section 4, j. If five or more 
organists, living remote from the center 
of jurisdiction of a chapter, desire to 
organize a branch of said chapter, ap- 
plication may be made in writing to the 
dean of said chapter, and if good reason 
is shown by the applicants, authority 
may be granted by the council to form 
such a branch. All branches shall be 
under the jurisdiction of chapters of 
which they are a part. 

“k. The officers of branches of chap- 
ters shall be: Sub-dean, secretary, treas- 
urer; and such other officers as may be 
considered advisable. Said officers shall 
be elected by the branch of chapter and 
be ratified by the dean.” 

Nothing positive was decided in the 
way of a place for the next convention. 
Choice lies between Oberlin, Ohio, and 
San Diego, Cal., with present opinion 
seemingly favoring the first named. 





Katherine Heyman to Discuss Ultra- 
Moderns Before California Club 


Katherine Heyman, pianist will appear 
in recital at Berkeley, under the auspices 
of the University of California on Jan. 
27, when her program will include four 
pieces from Scriabine, the Lugubre, Op. 
51; Sauvage, Op. 59; Vague, Op. 67, and 
Sonata, Op. 66. Preceding the recital, 
she will talk at a conference before the 
Pacific Musical Society of San Fran- 
cisco, on Jan. 26, on “The Relation of 
Ultra-Modern to Archaic Music” with 
illustrations. In February Miss Hey- 
man will be in Michigan, where she will 
appear, among other engagements, for 
the St. Cecelia Club of Grand Rapids. 


Trio of Engagements Played Christmas 
Sunday by Annie David 


Annie Louise David kept up her usual 
Christmas record in the number of serv- 
ices at which she played on Christmas 
Sunday. In the morning she played at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn; 
in the afternoon in the West End Col- 
legiate Church, New York, and in the 
evening at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, New York. On Jan. 1 Mrs. 
David played in Boston, Jan. 2 in Dor- 
chester and on Jan. 12 she will appear 
in Kingston, New York, in joint recital 
with John Barnes Wells. 
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TRIBUTE OF SONG AT HAWLEY FUNERAL 


Mendelssohn Glee Offers Music 
in Honor of Composer— 
Notables Present 


NUSUALLY impressive was the fu- 
neral service of the late C. B. Haw- 
ley, the prominent American composer 
and organist, at Grace Church, New 
York, on Friday morning, Dec. 31. Not 
only did the gathering include a remark- 
ably large number of persons prominent 
in the musical world, but the musical 
portion of the service was of deep human 
appeal, being a tribute to Mr. Hawley 
from his fellow-members of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club. 
An extremely large proportion of the 


club’s members were able to get away 
from business or professional duties for 
the occasion, and were stationed in the 
choir seats to sing the vocal part of the 
service. Among the well-known singers 
of the club noticed in the choir section 
were Reed Miller, Frank Croxton, Bech- 
tel Alcock, Harvey Hindemeyer, Wilfred 
Glenn and Joseph Matthieu. 

Directed by the club’s conductor, Louis 
Koemmenich, the chorus sang most im- 
pressively during the service Mr. 
Hawley’s “I Heard a Voice from 
Heaven” (with an incidental solo by Mr. 
Glenn), and his arrangement of “Now 
the Laborer’s Task Is Done,” these two 
numbers being from the folio of hymns 
arranged by Mr. Hawley for the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club. As the casket was 
borne from the chancel the chorus sang 
“The Lamp in the West,” by Horatio 





Composer and Organist 


répertoire. 


stricken with paralysis. 





The Late C. B. Hawley, Gifted American 


Parker, a favorite number in the club’s 
And while the mourners 
filed out of the church Organist Helfen- 
stein played “Holy Night,” from Mr. 
Hawley’s cantata, “The Christ Child,” 
after the conducting of which, on the 
previous Sunday, Mr. Hawley had been 
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Personal and professional ties had 
connected Mr. Hawley with the eight 
men who served as honorary pall bear- 
ers, as follows: Horatio J. Brewer, the 
oldest member of the Mendelssohn Glee; 
Harvey Self, Charles Herbert Clarke and 
H. E. Distelhurst, who, with Mr. Haw- 
ley, had constituted the Mendelssohn 
Club Quartet; Oley Speaks, the baritone 
and composer, who was an _ intimate 
friend of Mr. Hawley; Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff, conductor of the University Glee 
Club, and a former conductor and mem- 
ber of the Mendelssohn Glee; John Hy- 
att Brewer, the organist, a close associ- 
ate of the late composer, and W. L. 
Coghill, of the John Church Company, 
Mr. Hawley’s publishers. 

So many widely known musicians 
were in the church that identification of 
all of them was impossible. One inter- 
esting feature was the presence of Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator, organist of the Asbury 
Park Methodist Church, at which Mr. 
Hawley had directed the performance of 
his cantata following which he suffered 
his paralytic stroke. Mrs. Keator 
planned a memorial service to Mr. Haw- 
ley for the following Sunday, Jan. 2. 

Among the other musicians observed at 
the church were the following: Mary 
Jordan, Charles L. Safford, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, Alexander Russell, George 
Warren Reardon, Dan Beddoe, William 
G. Hammond, R. a Woodman, 
Kelley Cole, Thomas H. Thomas, Lucien 
G. Chaffin, John Young, C. Judson 
House, Addison F. Andrews, Louis R. 
Dressler, Irene Cumming, Mrs. Ethelbert 
Nevin, Horatio Rench and Frank 
Ormsby. 

Among the floral offerings were those 
from the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the 
Musicians’ Club of New York, from Mr. 
Hawley’s friends of the John Church 
Company, and from the Prospect Heights 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, at which 
Mr. Hawley had conducted a perform- 
ance of his “The Christ Child” on Tues- 
day of the previous week. 

The interment was on Saturday, Jan. 
1, from Mr. Hawley’s former home at 
Brookfield, Conn. 


HAROLD BAUER’S HANDS 


The Pianist Expatiates Upon Certain of 
Their Peculiarities 


An enterprising but misguided maga- 
zine editor recently asked Harold Bauer 
to contribute to a symposium on the ab- 
sorbing theme: “The Hands of Great 
Artists.” Mr. Bauer obligingly com- 
plied, but his offering, which follows, 
somehow failed to awaken the editor’s 
approval, for it did not appear: 

“I have just common ordinary pian- 
ist’s hands, rather stiffer than usual, so 
that if I don’t practise I can’t play— 
though a good many of my colleagues 
tell me they can play without practising, 
and, of course, I must believe them. 
possess the regulation number of fingers 
and thumbs. My compass is an octave 
and as many more notes as may be nec- 
essary. When the compass is too great 
I use the other hand or the pedal in 
order to make the public believe I can 
do impossibilities. 

“In regard to taking care of my hands, 
I never do blacksmith’s work and I never 
go to a manicure. The avoidance of 
these two pitfalls has so far kept me 
in fair condition. I have frequently 
been urged by disinterested agents to 
insure my hands, but a careful study of 
possible contingencies showed me that I 
should not be able to play with a broken 
arm, a broken leg or a broken head, even 
though my hands should remain intact. 
I decided, therefore, to leave that form 








of insurance to those musical geniuses 
who apparen tly can continue their per- 
formances undisturbed by any kind of 
accident so long as their hands are not 
scratched. Finally, in answer to your 
inquiry, I have this eccentricity: I have 
never had my hands photographed with- 
out their being firmly and visibly at- 
tached to my body.” 





BRITONS’ TRIBUTE TO GADSKI 





Praise from Five Lieutenants at Front 
Moves Singer to Response 


Recently Mme. Johanna Gadski re- 
ceived a letter which touched her deeply. 
It was from five lieutenants in the Brit- 
ish army, who took occasion to thank the 
prima donna for the pleasure they were 
deriving from listening to her German 
songs played on a phonograph. Her 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan” was their 
favorite, they wrote, and they closed with 
the wish that “we may soon hear it by 
your own voice, and that at Covent Gar- 
den, unless German music is forbidden 
us. 

To each of the lieutenants Mme. Gad- 
ski sent an autographed picture of her- 
self at the moment of singing the 
“Liebestod” and inclosed a letter in 
which she said that their tribute had 
gone straight to her heart more quickly 
than any other she had ever received. 
The package was addressed to “five lieu- 
tenants in the British army, somewhere 
in France.” The gifts are wrapped in 
such a way that if any of the officers 
should not be present to receive them 
the others might none the less get theirs. 





Intercollegiate Concert Will Have Six 
Glee Clubs Competing 


The New York concert to be given 
by the Intercollegiate Glee Clubs in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday evening, March 
4, will have competing clubs from six 
colleges: Dartmouth, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, University of Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania State and Princeton. The 
judges will be Louis Koemmenich, John 
Hyatt Brewer and Victor Herbert. Fos- 
ter & David are managing the concert. 
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Strauss’s Press Agent Launches Active Publicity Campaign for ‘‘ The Woman Without a Shadow ’’— 
Berlin Censor Prohibits Bach Chaconne on Repentance Day—Harmonium with Quarter Tones 
to Be Introduced by German Inventor This Winter—Siegfried Wagner’s New Violin Concerto 
Commands Serious Attention —British Orchestral Association Confronted with Question of 
Admitting Women Members on Same Basis as Men—Lowering of Lights Popular with 
Pianists in Berlin Just Now—A New William Tell Opera 




















f iaprergg is a tinge of irony in the fact 
of Richard Strauss’s composing an 
opera with such a name as “The Woman 


Without a Shadow.” Nothing that 
Strauss has ever written has failed to 
cast its shadow a long, long way ahead 
of it, and already, although “The Woman 
Without a Shadow” is not to have her 
coming-out party until season, her 
shadow is falling athwart the reading 
pages of many a German publication, 
thanks to the enterprising spirit of the 
alert Johnny-on-the-job of the composer’s 
press bureau. 

The title is in itself a happy device, 
for it at once piques one’s curiosity. And 
the resourceful press agent is an adept in 
the gentle art of keeping the public curi- 
osity impaled on the point of skilfully ad- 
justed morsels of advance information. 
The “Alpine” Symphony, the outstanding 
novelty of the season in symphonic music, 
is just nicely under way, so the hour is 
propitious for the dissemination of a few 
well-chosen little items regarding the 
Great Promise for next season. 

The story, an Oriental legend sifted 
through Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s fe- 
cund imagination, concerns a fairy prince 
who came by his wife in an extraor- 
dinary manner. One day when he was 
out hunting his falcon brought down an 
antelope, and as the animal expired a 
beautiful woman arose from it with 
whom the prince fe!] passionately in love. 
He promptly began his wooing and in 
due time he won her and everything went 
as merrily as the proverbial marriage 
bell until the prince suddenly received 
a mysterious warning that he would 
have to die if his wife, whose form cast 
no shadow whatever, did not present him 
with an heir by a certain day, and thus 
regain her shadow. The unsubstantial 
princess thereupon took counsel with a 
confidante and, as a result, fled from her 
fairyland abode to earth to learn there 
tow to comply with the conditions that 
would save her husband from premature 
death. 

At this interesting stage of a piquant 
story the press agent put away his type- 
writer and closed up his office for the day. 
But as the events thus far take up only 
the first act and as the opera is in three 
acts there are at least two more instal- 
ments to be doled out in his good time, 
and then when all the advance publicity 
changes have been rung on the story 
there will be all the interesting details 
of amazing stunts in orchestration and 
weird instruments introduced by the com- 
poser to supply desirable advance “copy.” 

One of the sensational features of 
the work, it is promised, will be the sym- 
phonic interlude that will represent the 
flight of the shadowless princess to earth 
between the first and second acts. In 
this the composer will turn himself 
loose, orchestrally speaking. 

But does Strauss realize that a diffi- 
culty more formidable than any he has 
ever yet set up before him and then 
trampled under foot confronts him in 
producing this new opera of his? It 
is this: Where is he going to find a Ger- 
man prima donna who can impersonate 
a woman without a shadow? 

* * + 


HE cherished dream of a keyboard 

instrument with quarter tones is 
about to be realized. A German named 
Willy von Moellendorff has devised a har- 
monium with a keyboard split up into 
quarter tones and he has promised to 
have a public demonstration of its possi- 
bilities before the Winter is out. If it 
proves to be a success the quarter-tone 


pianoforte, for which Ferruccio Busoni’s 
soul has thirsted, will follow on its heels 
as a matter of course. 


* * * 


ENSORS seem to be baffling in all 
climes and places. Germany has 
three days in the year when the lid is 
shut down tight on all music that cannot 











Even chamber music does not escape 
the censorial blue pencil. Volkmann’s 
elegiac pianoforte Trio in B Flat Minor 
was prohibited for Repentance Day this 
time. Handel’s so-called “Célébre Largo” 
was permitted, but evidently the censor 
does not know that it is a quite “pro- 
fane” air from an opera. 

As concert-givers are frequently com- 
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THE WIDOW OF EDVARD GRIEG 


Nina Grieg, the widow of the Norwegian composer, 
seventieth birthday in Copenhagen, where she has her Winter home. 
the Summer at the old Grieg home at Troldhaugen, near Bergen, Norway. 


Edvard Grieg, recently celebrated her 
She always spends 
In her earlier 


years Mme. Grieg attained distinction as a Liedersinger and ranked as the finest Iinter- 


preter of her husband’s songs. 


be classified as sacred music in the strict- 
est interpretation of the term. These are 
Repentance Day in November, All Souls’ 
Day and Good Friday. But the ways 
of the Berlin police censor are past all 
understanding and Berlin musicians are 
completely mystified by his vagaries. 
The Bach Chaconne, for instance, was 
placed under the ban this year on the 
ground of its being “profane music.” 
On the other hand Liszt’s oratorio, “The 
Legend of Saint Elizabeth’ was per- 
mitted this year for the first time—it 
and Edgar Tinel’s oratorio “St. Fran- 
cis” had been forbidden hitherto because 
the music of both of these works was 
lacking in the requisite “sacred” spirit. 


The picture was taken in Bergen 


pelled to make changes in their programs 
at the eleventh hour, a Berlin musician 
suggests that the censor issue an official 
list of the compositions permitted on 
these holy days. Evidently it would not 
take long to draw up the list and it 
would not take up much space when com- 
piled. 


* * * 


RACTICALLY nothing that Siegfried 
Wagner has ever written is known in 
this country. This is due principally to 
the fact that he has confined his creative 
activities within the framework of opera 
for the most part, and since even in his 
own country his operas have been re- 


ceived with little more than the perfunc- 
tory politeness due to the aspiring son 
of an illustrious father no impresario 
outside of his own musical neighborhood 
could be expected to experiment with 
them. 

As he has turned aside of late to try his 
cunning in some of the smaller forms, 
however, it is just possible that his name 
may find its way in due time into our 
concert programs. A new violin con- 
certo from his pen was given its first 
public performance in Bayreuth a few 
weeks ago and succeeded, it appears, in 
commanding serious attention. Accord- 
ing to the Berlin Vossische Zeitung’s 
report, it is planned in one movement and 
keeps itself far aloof from “that tech- 
nical bravoura which so easily degener- 
ates into trivialities.” The second part 
of it resolves itself into a sort of scherzo 
in folksong spirit. The Vienna violinist 
Ochsenkiel was the soloist of the first 
performance of the concerto. 

* * * 


HETHER women shall be admitted 

to membership in the National Or- 
chestral Association of Great Britain on 
the same terms as men, is a question 
that is shortly to come up for discussion. 
The subject has been precipitated by the 
inroads the war has made in the ranks 
of the professional orchestras, leaving 
gaps which it is going to be difficult to 
fill. Both Sir Henry Wood in his Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra and George Shapiro, who 
has an orchestra of women, have demon- 
strated the efficiency of women as or- 
chestra players to the satisfaction of the 
London music world. 

One of the knottiest problems to be set- 
tled by the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion regarding woman’s more unham- 
pered activity in the musical profession 
is one, as the secretary of the Association 
pointed out the other day, for which 
the non-self-supporting woman artist is 
responsible. For while to her a salary 
of seven or eight dollars a week may be 
decidedly useful as pin-money, it is ob- 
viously insufficient as an income for the 
man who, while competing with her, de- 
pends upon his art not only for his own 
livelihood, but probably the upkeep of a 
home as well. And this class of woman 
worker is met with in large numbers in 
the musical, as well as almost every other 
profession. 

The pin-money worker is a_ special 
menace in the musical profession. She 
never stops, of course, to consider that 
she is pvaching needlessly upon the pre- 
serves of the professional who is abso- 
lutely dependent upon his none-too-well 
protected game for his existence and 
that of his family. But the Musicul 
Standard puts it none too strongly when 
it says that the pin-money worker has 
created more tragedies in life than al- 


most any other kind of toler. 
* * + 
HE latest converts to the lowering 


of lights at piano recitals, which 
Paderewski was the first to try out, are 
Emil Sauer and Max Pauer, both of 
whom adcpted this atmospheric “touch” 
at their recent Berlin recitals. With sur- 
names that differ only in the initial let- 
ter, these pianists represent such widely 
removed styles that one Berlin writer 
has lately referred to them as “the great 
contrasts.” 

In England Russian pianists are much 
in evidence just now. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, who has been giving concerts 
jointly with Eugéne Ysaye in some of 
the larger English cities, has been aptly 
dubbed “the great Chopinzee” by a Lon- 
don reviewer. Basil Sapellnikoff, after 
filling some of Rosenthal’s English dates, 
joined forces with another Russian pian- 
ist, Rumschisky, in the first London per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Suite, Op. 17, for two pianos, at a re- 
cent concert of the Philharmonic Society. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, a former fellow- 
student with John Powell, is perhaps the 
most conspicuous of the younger pianists 
now in London. He is constantly before 
the public and his wife, Daisy Kennedy, 
a Sevcik pupil, has made a name for her- 
self as a violinist. As for Mark Ham- 
bourg, he has now brought his series of 
historical pianoforte programs to an 
end. 





[Continued on page 18] 
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VER since the outbreak of the war 

the agitation carried on in England 
in behalf of the poor, unappreciated Brit- 
ish composers has had a new impetus, but 
London Opinion has been looking about 
and has come to the conclusion that the 
houses in which some of them dwell 
rather belie the adjective “poor.” 

It has noticed, for instance, that one 
of the most beautiful houses in London 
is owned by Sir Edward Elgar in Hamp- 
stead. The studio is the size of a small 
concert hall, and leading out of it there 
is a fine billiard room and a comfortable 
library. The wonderful long entrance 
hall reminds one more of an old Venetian 
palace than a London house, and the 
way it is furnished and the beautiful 
things to be found therein scarcely give 
the impression of real want! 

Then Sir Hubert Parry has a gor- 
geous old house not a hundred miles 
from High Street, Kensington, and Sir 
Charles Stanford, Landon Ronald, Sir 
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Frederick Bridge and Sir Walter Par- 
ratt all dwell in surroundings that would 
be described by the house agents as “this 
attractive modernized mansion”! Sir 
Frederic Cowen, who for years lived in 
Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, has 
now taken up his abode in a flat, and Ed- 
ward German and Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie are content to live in small but 
pretty villas. 

All of which inspires the comment that 
“judging from outside appearances none 
of these ‘poor’ British composers is in 
urgent need of sympathy or help.” 

At the same time this observer over- 
looks the fact that few, if any, of the 
musicians he mentions have achieved 
luxurious homes solely on the strength 
of the income from their compositions. 
Undoubtedly most of them, notably El- 
gar, Frederic Cowen, Landon Ronald 
and Edward German, have made a good 
deal of money in royalties, first and last, 
but it should not be forgotten that Elgar 
began life well supplied with this world’s 
goods, Landon Ronald has gained a 
prominent position as a conductor and is 
the director of the Guildhall School of 
Music in London, and Cowen was con- 
ductor of the Scottish Orchestra in Glas- 
gow for many years. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, for his part, 
has been the director of the Royal 
Academy of Music for many years, Sir 
Frederick Bridge is the head organist of 
Westminster wea & while Sir Walter 
Parratt occupies the proud position of 
Master of the King’s Musick and in that 
capacity officiates as organist at Wind- 
sor. 

Altogether, the facts seem to indi- 
cate that practically all the British 
composers who have made a financial 
success have some regular working po- 
sition, such as that of a teacher, organ- 
ist, conductor or director of a music 
school, to thank for it. 


* * * 


N a handsome house in Rome a com- 
poser to whom concert sopranos of 
high and low degree are eternally in- 
debted’ is now spending the cheerful twi- 


LEADING NEW YORK CRITICS ON 


— RUYSDAEL | 


LEADING BASSO 
as HAGEN in “Gotterdammerung” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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THE SUN: 


“In makeup, pose and action he made a 
consistent picture of the sinister Nibelung. 
He sang the music well and showed genuine 
intelligence in his treatment of the decla 
mation.”’ 
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THE TRIBUNE: 


“Mr. Ruysdael’s impersonation proved an 
excellent one, sinister, powerful and yet in 
formed with a tragic pathos. He sang the 
music, especially that of the first act, with 
much skill and good tonal resonance. Mr. 
Ruysdael is a bass whose career will bear 
watching.” 
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THE HERALD: = 


“A feature of novelty about the perform- 
ance was the role of Hagen, which was 
sung by Mr. Basil Ruysdael for the first time 
in his career. Considering this fact it was 
a tremendously promising interpretation, in 
telligent in the extreme, dramatically por 
trayed and very well sung.” 


THE TIMES: 


“There was a new Hagen in Basil Ruys 
dael, who appeared in this part for the first 
time and won high commendation. He sang 
with power and excellent quality and with 
good declamation, and made the part vitally 
significant. It marked a 
Ruysdael’s artistic 
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interesting and 
notable advance in Mr. 
career.” 
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THE STAATS-ZEITUNG: 


“Mr. Ruysdael, who appeared as Hagen for = 
the first time, offered a tremendously im- == 
pressive performance. He realized the = 
nature of the sinister ‘Nachtalbensohnes,’ 
brought to the action a wealth of interesting 
nuance, never allowing it to work against 
the whole, and revealed in the big moments 
a powerful and fitting tone. Mr. Ruysdael 
offered proof yesterday that -he has the ability 
to do more than his previous allotment of 
roles.” 





light of his life under very agreeable 
circumstances. Sir Paolo Tosti, of 
“Good-bye” and “Serenata” fame more 
especially, left London two or three 
years ago, after having spent the greater 
part of his life in the English metropolis, 
where he had enjoyed an enviable social 
standing—on more than one occasion he 
had entertained royalty at his studio, as 
well as prominent society personages and 
artists of every persuasion. 

Tosti was made a Knight Commander 
of the Victorian Order by King Ed- 
ward, but of more vital practical signi- 
ficance to him is a legacy left him by the 
Duchess of Cambridge which assures 
him an income of $2,500 a year for life. 
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For complete information concerning the 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS” 


PIANO PEDAGOG—ALEXANDER LAMBERT— 
PROGRESSIVE Series of Piano Lessons 


YOrK VEC. OUtTN 


society 


examined the 


l horoughly Ll ar 
music f the "Progressive Series of Piano Lessons," 
published by the Art Publication Society and edited 
by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, Emil Sauer and 
others, I take much pleasure in recommending high] 
this exhaust 1 authoritative work 211 wt 
are interested in acquiring a comprehensive and 
thorough musical edudation. 


Your undertaking monumental and f incalcul 

value alike to the teacher, stud { tist and 

amateut Indeed tl entire work is a { 
yyclopedia of musical knowledge! 


ITH no fear of exposing himself to 
unfavorable comparison with Ros- 
sini, an Austrian composer named Josef 
Reiter has written a new William Tell 
opera, which is to have its premiére at 
the People’s Opera in Vienna. The 
libretto, by Max Morold, is not adapted 
from Schiller’s drama, but is an inde- 
pendent version of the old legend. The 
hero’s Christian name is not to appear in 
the title of the new work—it is to be 
called simply “Tell.” 

It is now nearly ninety years since 
Rossini wrote his “William Tell” and it 
is still being performed. Will anyone 
living ninety years from now have heard 
Tell of Reiter’s opera? J. L. H. 





A Good Christmas Present 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I know of no better present to a mu- 


sical person than your valuable paper. 
CHESTER HEROLD. 


San José, Cal., Dec. 16, 1915. 
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MUSIC BUILDS CITIZENSHIP IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 




















Good Effects of Musical Training 
Extend to the Home and Com- 
munity—I mprove Physical 


and Mental Condition of Chil- 
dren—A Movement That 


Meets the Musical Require- 
ments of 300,000 Students 


‘tyengiy ILL., Jan. 3—Music is 
one of the most important factors 
in the school life of Chicago. Not only 
is it working wonders as a socializing in- 
fluence and in laying the foundations of 
true musical education, but it is proving 
an agency of reform for unruly and 
backward pupils. Nor does its influence 
cease with the schools. 

Through the music department of the 
public school system music has become 
a potent factor in hundreds of Chicago 
homes where the training given at school 
has been imparted to parents, brothers 
and sisters. Pianos and other musical 
instruments have found their way to 


many of the humbler homes of the city 
because of the musical training given 
the little children in the public schools. 

In these homes music, which was once 
practically an unknown quantity, is now 
a necessity. The benefits of the musical 
course in the public schools cannot be 
overestimated. They accrue, not only to 
the children, but to the schools as a 
whole and to the community. 


, 


“Répertoire” Increased Monthly 


Every month the child in the Chicago 
public schools adds a new selection to 
his repertoire. And these songs are all 
of the worth-while sort—little classics. 
The music of every nation is drawn upon, 
especial attention being given to the 
folk-songs of the various nations. For 
instance, during the present year the 
list included: Brahms’s “Cradle Song,” 
“Men of Harlech,” “Still, Still with 
Thee,” Grieg’s “Patriotic Prayer,” “Kil- 
larney,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” 
“Sweet and Low,” “Loch Lomond,” “Bo- 
hemian National Hymn,” “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Finiculi, Finicula.”’ 

Mrs. A. C. Heath, who for years has 
supervised the musical courses in the 
Chicago public schools, has not only per- 
fected a graded system of work through 
which the children begin in the first 
grade to learn one-part and folk-songs 
and progress to three-part songs, sight 
reading and the writing of simple chords 
and melodies, but she is responsible for 
the system of “assembly singing.” 

The assembly singing is especially 
adapted to a city of the size and char- 
acter of Chicago, where children of dif- 
ferent nationalities and races meet in 
the public schools and where they are 
frequently transferred from school to 
school as their parents move from one 
locality to another. The assembly idea 
is simply the training of the various 
classes in the various schools by the 
grade teachers in a selected number of 
songs. 


Teach Classes Team Work 


The same song is taught in all of the 
schools the same month. Then the va- 
rious classes meet in the assembly room 
of the school and sing together. The 
result of this is exceptional team work, 
and, when occasion demands it, the pupils 
of a number of schools will sing in 
chorus any of the songs taught in the 
classrooms, and do it in splendid fashion. 

When the National Educational Asso- 
ciation met here in 1912 a chorus of 1500 
voices sang before the convention, under 
Mrs. Heath’s direction. No hall could 
be obtained large enough for rehearsals, 
and the 1500 children, drawn from va- 
rious schools, met for the first time on 
the Auditorium stage the minute before 
they began their first number. But the 
program was gone through without a 
hitch. 

As a step toward educational training 
the method of teaching music in the 
Chicago schools is notable. Music is a 
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Richer Chicagoans. In Center: 


the Heart of the “Ghetto,” and the Pupils Are Children of People of Many Nationalities. 
Singing at the Swift School, with the Other Pupils as Audience and Critics 


vocation, Mrs. Heath argues, just as 
much as carpentry or bricklaying, or any 
of the other trades. The general value 
of the training begins with the child’s 
first lesson, in the first grade. He is 
first taught to assume a correct position, 
and he is then given a breathing exer- 
cise. These and the simple note sound- 
ing which follows act as a physical cul- 
ture exercise and at the same time teach 
voice control and proper production of 
tones. 


Pupils of the Swift School, Chicago, at Their Musical Exercises. 
800 Children of the Jackson School at Morning Singing Exercises. 


And as the child advances in school, 
so his musical training advances. When 
he graduates from the public school he 
has an excellent foundation laid for car- 
rying on his vocal work with a view to 
making a profession’ of it. The music 
taught all the way through is good. In 
the more advanced books the classical 
works are drawn upon. 

It is taken for granted in-the Chicago 
schools that every child is “musical.” 
Mrs. Heath believes that singing is a 


Th's School Is Attended by the Children of the 


This School Is in 


Below: Selected Chorus 


natural function of childhood and the 
pleasure the children derive from the 
“singing lesson” proves that her belief is 
correct. Many excellent voices have been 
discovered by means of the public-school 
music lessons, and in the city to-day are 
a number of excellent glee clubs which 
had their beginning in the lower grades 
of the public schools. But whether or 
not the pupils have the making of great 


[Continued on page 20] 
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[Continued from page 19] 





voices, the musical training helps make 
better citizens of every one of them. 

The teachers emphasize the fact that 
the music is not a mere lesson, but an 
accomplishment that the child can carry 
to the home and into his social life. 
That many of the songs taught are 
actually being domesticated in the homes 
of Chicago through the directors of sing- 
ing is often demonstrated. 


“Killarney” Reached This Home 


One experience of Mrs. Heath will il- 
lustrate this. She was riding in a street 
car, in a cheap part of the city, when 
an old Irishman took the seat next to 
her. The car was comfortable, and he 
settled back and closed his eyes. Soon 
he began to sing softly to himself the 
words of a lullaby. This interested Mrs. 
Heath, for it was a song she had had 
taught in the schools the month before. 
She asked the old man where he learned 
* sure,” he said, “my little grandchild 
learned it in the school she attends, and 
her teacher told her she must sing it for 
her mother and father. But, as she is 
an orphan, she sang it for me and her 
grandmother, and she makes us sing it 
with her until we all know it and like 
it. The child has a grand voice for a 
little one, and we will have to be givin 
her a chance to study more. It makes 
the house lively, indeed, to hear her sing. 
Sure, they taught her that beautiful 


9» 9? 


song, ‘Killarney’. 
The singing courses are the vehicles 


for social and racial idealism in quarters 
where it is most needed. They bind the 
pupils and classes and schools in com- 
mon endeavor, they improve the physical, 
the mental and the emotional natures of 
the children. They brighten homes, in- 
spire ambition, and make life more worth 
while to thousands of the city’s families. 


Instruments Play Important Part 


In all this the piano, the player-piano 
and the talking-machine play a very im- 
portant part. There are hundreds of 
these instruments in use in public 
schools, and the number is steadily grow- 
ing as new schools are built or old schools 
find the need of additional instruments. 
The pianos range from the most aristo-: 
cratic grands to the humblest uprights, 
and here and there one runs across an 
old square still doing Trojan service. A 
few of the schools can_ boast player 
grands and there are talking-machines 
in all of the schools. 

When it is remembered that there are 
between three and four hundred schools 
in Chicago, with a total attendance of 
over 300,000, some idea of the number 
of instruments used may be gleaned. In 
some of the schools there are half a 
dozen pianos and two or three talking- 
machines. While the Board of Educa- 
tion provides sufficient instruments to 
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cover the actual needs of the schools 
many of the teachers buy pianos for the 
use of their own rooms. 

In the primary grades the talking- 
machine has been found to be of great 
service in teaching the children to pay 
attention—to concentrate. The selec- 
tions, and the method of producing the 
music attract them, and after a short 
time they will listen from the start to 
the finish of a number, neglecting even 
to whisper to each other. It is used in 
many of the schools to furnish music 
while the tots are marching in and out 
of the assembly halls. In the grammar 
grades the piano and phonograph are 
used for marching and drills, as well as 
for entertainment and instruction. 

The piano and the phonograph, also, 
are doing excellent service in the social 
centers maintained in the schools. Thirty 
of the schools, scattered all over the city, 
are used in this work, and there are 
meetings held twice a week, during the 
winter season, in each. These gatherings 
are attended by both parents and chil- 
dren, and dancing is the big feature. 
Pianists are employed to furnish music 
and the phonograph, also, is used to 
great advantage for the dancing. In 
schools provided with player-pianos 
those instruments are used. 


Result of Musical Influence 


The Raymond School, at Thirty-sixth 
Place and South Wabash Avenue, fur- 
nishes one of the best examples of the 
refining influence of music in the schools. 
This. school is located in the heart of 
what is known as the “black belt,” and 
over ninety per cent of its pupils are of 
the negro race. When John L. Lewis, the 
principal, took charge a few years ago 
he found the majority of the pupils un- 
ruly and very difficult to handle. Fights 
were frequent and policemen, instead of 
teachers, were the real pedagogs of the 
school. 

After studying the problem confront- 
ing him for some time, Mr. Lewis de- 
cided that music was the only hope of 
the school. The splendid progress made 
shows that his decision was a good one. 
The school now has four pianos and two 
phonographs, and Mr. Lewis points to 
these when anybody asks how he brought 
such splendid discipline to the Raymond. 
It now has a glee club made up of one 
hundred of the pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and school enter- 
tainments in which the piano, the 
phonograph and the glee club take part 
are very frequent. 

Thursday is the “red-letter day” in the 
Raymond, for every Thursday morning, 
commencing sharply at 9 o’clock, the 
pupils of the primary and grammar 
grades assemble in their respective halls 
and for half an hour take part in musi- 
cal exercises. The phonograph has a 
conspicuous part in these exercises. The 
programs are alike in their make-up, 
although the records used on the phono- 
graphs vary. To the music of the piano 
and phonograph the pupils march into 
the assembly rooms. 

An assembly song is then sung, fol- 
lowed by selections on the phonograph. 
These selections have a direct relation 
to some character in literature, art or 
statesmanship, whose birthday is cele- 
brated that particular week, or it has 
relation to some holiday or season. Be- 
fore the phonograph numbers are given 
one of the teachers tells the pupils of 
the life and deeds of the one whose birth- 
day is celebrated and a brief account of 
the composer whose work is about to be 
rendered also is given if the composer 
is one of distinction. 
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The glee club then marches to the 
stage to the music of the piano or pho- 
nograph, and sings one or two numbers 
and then there are more phonograph 
numbers and an assembly song. Recently 
when the anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Louis Stevenson was the feature 
of the week, several Hawaiian records 
were played on the phonograph, to 
impress the pupils with the spirit of 
Stevenson’s prose and verse. Some rec- 
ords of folk-songs by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink were played at the Hallowe’en 
celebration at the Raymond. 

“We try to find some music that will 
impress upon the minds of the pupils 
the work of the one whose birthday is 
being celebrated or that will impress 
them with the spirit of the season,” 
said Principal Lewis. “Of course, we 
cannot always get music that is exactly 
appropriate, not because such records 
are not made, but because our supply of 
records is limited. But most of the 
teachers in the school are owners of pho- 
nographs and they are kind enough to 
supply any appropriate records from 
their own collections when I find that 
the school collection has no record ap- 
propriate for the particular occasion we 
desire to celebrate.” 


Promotes Better Relations 


The assembly halls of some of the 
Chicago schools are places of great 
beauty and have a seating capacity of a 
thousand or more. They have well- 


appointed stages and the acoustics are 
excellent. In these larger halls grand 
pianos are usually provided and enter- 
tainments in which the pupils are the 
participants are put on in elaborate 
fashion. 

But whether it be in the assembly hall 
of an exclusive North Side school or in 
the assembly hall of a “Ghetto” school, 
the same songs are sung with the same 
spirit, for Mrs. Heath and her six assist- 
ants give as much attention to the 
schools which house the city’s poorest as 
to those attended by the children of 
wealth or near-wealth. And the chil- 
dren all meet on a common level, for 
music serves to wipe out any sugges- 
tions of class or caste. And it is often 
the case that it is the little girl with 
the shabbiest dress that has the best 
voice. 





Lydia Lopokova to Wed Dramatic Critic 


The engagement of Lydia Lopokova, 
the Russian dancer, to Heywood Broun, 
dramatic critic of the New York Trib- 
une, was announced this week. Mlle. 
Lopokova has been prominent on the 
New York stage since 1911 as a dancer, 
excepting for this season and last, when 
she has been appearing on the dramatic 
stage. It is stated that negotiations are 
under way for her appearance with the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe at the Century 
Opera house this month. 
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LAMBERT MURPHY AS 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Tenor Gains Favor in Philadelphia 
Symphony Concert—Strube 
Variations Played 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 3, 1916. 


HE illness of Nicholas Douty, the 
Philadelphia tenor, who was to have 

been the soloist at the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s tenth pair of concerts of the 
season at the Academy of Music, Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, was 
the cause of the appearance on short 
notice of Lambert Murphy of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who took Mr. 
Douty’s place to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both audiences. The ease and 
finish of Mr. Murphy’s vocalism mark 
him as an artist of more than ordinary 
ability. There is much pleasure in 
listening to tones of so much smooth- 
ness and sweetness, and Mr. Murphy’s 
legato style of singing, his agreeable 
personality and sincere naturalness of 


manner, helped to make his appearance 
here last week a decided success. He 
was heard in two numbers, the aria, “Il 
mio Tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mo- 
zart, and Lohengrin’s Narrative, from 
Wagner’s opera. Mr. Stokowski pre- 
sented the following orchestral offer- 
ings: 

Overture, ‘“‘Oberon,’”’ Weber; Symphony No. 
1, in B Flat, Op. 38, Schumann; Variations 
on an Original Theme, Gustav Strube (con- 


ducted by the composer); “Carnival de 
Paris,’’ Svendsen. 





The performance of the Schumann 
symphony was in line with the best work 
the orchestra has done this season, or at 
any time, for that matter. The com- 
position, in the first place, is of ineffable 
beauty, a true delight to the lover of 
real melody, and Mr. Stokowski read it 
with innate sympathy and sincere ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. Strube, who came from his home 
in Baltimore to conduct his composition, 
was welcomed with cordiality, and had 
the pleasure of knowing that his work 
was received with favor. It carried out 
the general tone of melodiousness with 
which the program was imbued. If the 
impression that it made was rather mild, 
this was the natural result of the un- 
obtrusive nature of the music. The 
theme is announced with the effect of 
ancient chorale, and at no time do the 
succeeding variations depart from the 
simplicity of direct melodization. There 
is nothing of the so-called “modern” 
about it; the instruments that provide 
the noise and stress in the latter-day 
compositions—and many times in the 
older ones as well, to be sure—are called 
upon only for the sake of contrast now 
and then, but never with an approach 
to the vociferous. The composition, on 
the whole, is musicianly and alluring, 
and Mr. Strube’s calm manner of con- 
ducting was not inappropriate to its 
prevailing placidity. 

The orchestra was heard in the sec- 
ond of the Public Ledger’s series of free 
concerts for pupils of the public schools, 
at the William Penn High School for 
Girls, last Monday evening. The audi- 
ence, which was as large as the spacious 
auditorium of the new school building, 
one of the finest in the city, would hold, 
was made up of boys and girls who are 
members of the various school orches- 
tras. Mr. Stokowski conducted the pro- 
gram, including compositions by Liszt, 
Weber, Debussy and Tschaikowsky, with 
Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the or- 
ganization, as soloist. 

During the intermission, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, provrietor of the Public Ledger, 
was introduced by Dr. Enoch Pearson, 
superintendent of music in the public 
schools, and in a brief address stated 
that he had conceived this series of 
concerts because it was his earnest de- 
sire to have the school children learn to 
appreciate the excellent music rendered 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. “For 
many years,” he said, “the orchestra has 
been giving concerts, but the audiences 
have always been practically the same, 
as the same patrons always purchase 
subscription tickets. I thought it an ex- 
cellent idea to give school children an 
opportunity to enjoy such music as is 
being played to-night.” A. L. T. 
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“MESSIAH” IN PITTSBURGH 


Mozart Club Heard in an Exceptionally 
Fine Performance 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 3.—The Mozart 
Club’s admirers were unanimous in the 
opinion that the club’s presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” at Carnegie Music 
Hall Thursday night was one of the best 
in its history. The Mozart Club has 
presented this composition every Christ- 
mas week for more than thirty-five years 
and under the personal direction of Prof. 
James P. McCollum. In fact, so many 
Mozart Club singers are familiar with 
the music that it would not be hard to 
gather a large chorus together at any 
time and give a creditable performance 
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Marcella Craft, the American Prima Donna who won 
distinguished success as a member of the Royal Opera 
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Company in Munich, Germany, is now establishing herself 
in the front rank of our concert singers. 


under Mr. McCollum’s direction without 
rehearsal. 

The soloists included Mary Ann Kauf- 
mann, soprano; Marie Morrisey, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and Wil- 
fred Glenn, bass. Miss Morrisey made 
a deep impression with her remarkably 
clear enunciation and voice of splendid 
quality. Mr. Glenn gave a most in- 
telligent interpretation of the bass part, 
while Mr. Wheeler sang with musical 
understanding and beauty of tone. Miss 
Kaufmann is especially well equipped to 
meet the demands of the soprano rédle. 
The audience, while not as large as it 
might have been, was very er 





Merle Alcock and Harold Land Sing in 
Oratorio at Yonkers 
Merle Alcock, mezzo-soprano, and Har- 


old Land, baritone, have been engaged 
to sing in the Saint-Saéns “Christmas 
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Oratorio” at Yonkers-on-Hudson, Jan. 10. 
Harold Land made such an impression 
by his singing in Newark on Dec. 26 that 
he was immediately re-engaged for the 
evening of Jan. 2. 
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Contralto 


The Sensation of the 
Chicago Opera Company 


What the Chicago Critics Say: 





e ° . 66 * ’° 
With Destinn in 'Gioconda 
Nov. 15, 1915 





CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Nov. 16,1915: “The 
new organization bids fair to be better in many respects 
than ever was the former one. It has in Mme. Destinn the 
best dramatic soprano in its history and the best contralto 
in Miss Ingram. Miss Ingram preserves the true con- 
tralto quality, full-toned and smooth, and it is of strik- 
ingly beautiful nature. Her solo ‘Voce di donna’ won 
the first genuine applause of the evening.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Nov. 16, 1915: 
“Any soprano, however, would have been at a disadvan- 
tage placed in such direct contrast to the glorious voice of 
Frances Ingram, who sang La Cieca, Gioconda’s blind 
mother. The enthusiastic climax of acclaim in the first 
act was all hers. Her voice is one of the richest, warmest 
of contralti we have ever heard.” 





With FARRAR in ‘Mme. Butterfly”’ 


Dec. 8, 1915 











CHICAGO JOURNAL, Dec. 9, 1915: ‘She was also 
far and away the best singer on the stage. When she had 
a line to deliver it stood out above the others like a ray of 
light.” 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Dec. 9, 1915: 
“Frances Ingram, the Suzuki, ably seconded her (Farrar) 
with singing of noble tone and with legitimate, eloquent 
pantomime.” 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 
JAMES E. DE VOE 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit 


Representative in the East: 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
35 West 39th Street, New York 
AVERY STRAKOSCH, Associate 
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CLUB GIVES ORATORIO 
FREE TO COLUMBUS 


““Messiah’’ Sung to 3500 Persons 
by Chorus Under Direction 
of Mr. Roberts 


CoLuMBus, O., Jan. 2.—Tuesday even- 
ing, Dec. 28, at least 3500 persons gath- 
ered to hear the production of “The 
Messiah” in Memorial Hall. The Music 
Club Choir of one hundred voices, di- 
rected by Robert W. Roberts, four so- 
loists, a string choir of six instruments, 
piano and great organ, were the factors 
in the production which made for a pro- 
nounced success. 

The Columbus daily papers gave fre- 
quent notices and many editorials be- 
fore and after the production, and the 
consensus of opinion is that the oratorio 
was highly appreciated. This is the 


second year that the Music Club has of- 
fered the oratorio in a really meritori- 
ous presentation to the public free, and 
it may be said that the people thor- 
oughly appreciated the club’s efforts. 
Last year the audience numbered about 
3000. At least 500 more heard it this 
year than last. The chorus was prac- 
tically the same, also the string choir 
and the piano and organ accompanists. 
The soloists were changed, because it 
was considered wise to select them from 
among the best of the local singers, so 
that in time every one having the ability 
to sing one of the réles of “The Mes- 
siah” would have the opportunity. The 
soloists this year were: soprano, Mrs. 
James Taft Daniels; contralto, Corinne 
Borchers; tenor, Carl Fahl; bass, Carl 
Schodurf. 

Alene Seymour Little, a promising 
young pianist, was heard in a recital 
Monday evening, Dec. 20, in the studio 
of her teacher, Mrs. Ella May Smith. 
Though but sixteen, Miss Little is al- 
ready attracting much attention by her 
brilliant playing. 

Marie Breese Miller, a splendid young 
pianist of Columbus, who is at present 
attending a Western university, was 
heard at the Women’s Music Club mat- 
inée last week. Although her first ap- 
pearance before the club since her elec- 
tion to membership, she played with 
great confidence and pronounced suc- 
cess. 

New Year’s evening a trio of young 
pianists gave a great deal of pleasure to 
an audience in the spacious music room 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dan Laws Smith. 
These players were Marie Breese Mil- 
ler, Mildred Gardner and Alene Seymour 
Little. The occasion was a dinner mu- 
sicale. ELLA MAY SMITH. 








Christmas Programs of Many Churches 
in Scranton, Pa. 


ScRANTON, PA., Dec. 27.—Many of the 
churches of this city observed Christmas 
with special music. Among the cantatas 
given were “The Christmas King,” 
“Promise and Fulfillment,” “Beside the 
Manger,” “In Excelsis Gloria,” and “The 
Coming of the King.” Among the lead- 
ing musicians who prepared and pre- 
sented their programs were: 

Prof. Ivor Price, Conductor John T. Wat- 
kins, Organist Harold Briggs, Alfred Pen- 
nington, Chorister N. C. Kelly, Director 


Charles H. Doersam, Louis Baker Phillips, 
Prof. W. W. Jones, Howard J. Fear, Thomas 


J. Williams, E. W. Stone, Mrs. J. S. Wright- 
nour, Charles Williams, Thomas Thorburn, 
William J. Thomas, Richard E. Watkins, 
Lewis Davis, Mrs. J. G. Seamans, Miss Emily 
Hackett, Mrs. W. C. McDonnell, Edward F. 
York, G. L. Thayer, Prof. Hayden Evans, 
Mrs. Arthur Long, W. L. Leonard, Prof. Lu- 
prs a Bassett, Prof. Llewellyn Jones, and 
oO ers, 


W. R. H. 





MME. NOVELLI OPENS STUDIO 





Soprano Who Has Appeared in Famous 
Operas to Teach Voice 


Mme. Virginia Novelli, who for a num- 
ber of years was a most successful oper- 
atic soprano, is now teaching the art 
of singing in New York City, at her 
studios at 121 West Seventy-second 
Street. 


Mme. Novelli had a very brilliant 





Virginia Novelli, Who Is Leaving Oper- 
atic Stage, Will Devote Her Time to 
Pupils 


career on the operatic stage, having ap- 

eared in leading parts with Caruso, 

ammarco, Battistini, Tamagno, Masini, 
De Luca, Anselmi, Guille, Caruson, Mar- 
coni, Cremonini, Parvis, Scarneo, Bar- 
rera and other stars in the important 
opera houses of Europe. She has sung 
in such prominent theaters as Dal Verme 
in Milan, Costanzi in Rome, Carlo Felice 
in Genoa, Colon in Buenos Aires, Pagli- 
ano in Florence, the Royal Opera House 
in Petrograd, Municipale in Odessa, Zizi- 
nia in Alexandria and the Kedivale in 
Cairo, Egypt, and many other opera 
houses throughout Italy. She has also 
appeared with much success on the oper- 
atic stage in the United States. 

Mme. Novelli had as her teachers the 
celebrated De Roxas, Scafati and Carelli, 
all members of the faculty of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at Napes, from 
which she graduated. 





Morton Opera Company Opens Scran- 
ton, Pa., Engagement 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 3.—On Monday 
evening the Morton Opera Company gave 
the opening performance of its ten- 
weeks’ season in this city. For the open- 
ing offering Mr. Morton selected Victor 
Herbert’s operatic success “Naughty 
Marietta.” Florence Webber, soprano, 
sang the role of Marietta and her work 
was most delightful. Edwin Peck is the 
basso. Others of the company are Cary] 
Haydn, tenor; Alice Hills, Robinson New- 
bold, Inez Bauer, Eddie Flavelle and 
John Sweeney. W. R. H. 
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LILI PETSCHNIKOFF IN 
A NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist Assisted in Molian Hall Pro- 
gram by Rudolph Ganz and 
Clara Gabrilowitsch 





Lili Petschnikoff, whose husband was 
the noted Russian violinist, Alexander 
Petschnikoff, and who has been heard in 
New York before, playing the Spohr dou- 
ble concerto and certain other violin duos 
with him, gave a recital in Afolian Hall 
last Monday afternoon, assisted by Clara 
Clemens - Gabrilowitsch and Rudolph 
Ganz. She was heard in association with 
Mr. Ganz in the “Kreutzer Sonata” and 
later gave a group of short pieces by 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Raff and Wieniaw- 
ski, besides playing an obbligato to an 


aria from the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
sung by Mme. Gabrilowitsch. Mme. 
Petschnikoff cannot be said to have 
greatly impressed her hearers. She 


plays with much spirit and vigor and 
excellent rhythmic feeling, but without 


great charm of musical insight. Fur- 
thermore, her tone in rapid passages is 
rough and there are imperfections of 
intonation. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch sang a group of 
Brahms songs artistically and the above- 
mentioned Bach air. It was a pleasure 
to welcome back Mr. Ganz. This sterling 
pianist has absented himself too long 
from the local concert stage. That he 
is an ensemble player of distinguished 
skill he showed clearly in the Beethoven 
sonata. a. 7. Be 


Duluth Hears Stirring “Messiah” 

DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 2.—A mixed 
chorus of 150 voices sang Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” at the First M. E. Church on the 
evening of Dec. 28, under the leadership 
of Fred. G. Bradbury. A large audi- 
ence heard the presentation, which was 
admirably sung by soloists and chorus, 
the former being Alice Sjoselius, so- 
prano; Mary Syer Bradshaw, contralto; 
3ruse Brown, tenor, and Philip Gordon 
Brown, bass. Isabel Pearson Fuller was 
at the organ, with Lucy Wood at the 
piano. 

















CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


‘Dr. Kunwald has transformed a capable orchestra into a company of artists, 
inspired, rather than led, by their gifted conductor.”’ 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager - 
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BERLIN PROTEST ANENT CHARITY CONCERTS 


Opinion Expressed by Many Artists That It Is Unjust to Expect Them to Give Their Services Free in a 
) Time of General Need—Josef Lhévinne and His Wife in Brilliant Performance of Mozart’s E Flat 
Concerto for Two Pianos—Unusual Ability Disclosed in Débuts of Two Youthful Pianists 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, Dec. 13, 1915. 


ORE than one protest has been called 

forth by the frequent demands upon 
artists to assist gratuitously at charity 
concerts. The B. Z. am Mittag has taken 
up the question in its columns, and has 
received a number of letters from pro- 
fessional people, affirming that nothing 
could be more unjust than to expect those 
who are solely dependent upon their art 
as a source of income to give that art 


gratuitously. 
According to the B. Z. am Mittag, an 


artist who sings or plays gratis, harms 
(1) the general public, (2) the brother- 
hood of artists and (3) himself. The 
proof of the pudding: The smaller the 
expenses of a charity concert, the more 
thoughtlessly will such a concert be ar- 
ranged, the more numerous will such 
undertakings become and the greater 
will be the sum of money plucked from 
the public; while, on the other hand, 
those in need of assistance will receive 


less. The better the assisting artists, 
the less money will be left to the public 
for other artistic entertainments. Then 
again, the artist who makes a business 
of appearing in charity concerts cannot 
expect to draw a large public when he 
gives a concert of his own—for money. 
Among the letters the B. Z. am Mit- 
tag received was one from the violinist, 
Prof. Carl Flesch, who ridicules the 
fairly prevalent idea that an artist—as 
such—should always be ready to assist 
pour Vhonneur, i.e., without payment. 
And in this connection, it may be oppor- 
tune to mention an amusing letter re- 
ceived from a music-lover, who draws a 
comparison between the artists and the 
firm of Krupp and other large concerns, 
saying that Krupp supplies the Father- 
land with cannon only for money. The 
association of tradesmen has taken a de- 
termined stand against requests for 
charity contributions. Publishers will 
not supply even their most ideal and 


patriotic publications without recom- . 


pense. So why should artists be so sen- 
sitive? 


Passing of Gustav Hollander 


Many are the American artists who 
will remember Prof. Gustav Hollander, 
who died Dec. 5, at his villa in the Grune- 
wald, especially if they happen to have 
studied at the Stern Conservatory. When 
Professor Hollander took charge of the 
Conservatory in 1894, the students num- 
bered but 198. When the war broke out, 
a year ago last August, this number 
had been increased to more than 1400. 
Of recent years, Professor Hollander 
had become prominent as a composer, 
especially of works for his instrument, 
the violin, and his last composition was 
a violin concerto, dedicated to the Ger- 
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man Crown Prince. The two brothers of 
Professor Hollander are men of repute in 
the professional world of Berlin, Felix 
Hollander being the dramaturgist of the 
Duetsches Theater, while Victor Hol- 
lander is the well-known light opera com- 
poser. Of Professor Hollander’s chil- 
dren, his eldest son has been a member 
of the faculty of the Stern Conservatory 
for some time. 

In accordance with the last wish of 
Professor Hollander, Alexander von 
Fielitz, the well-known composer and 
conductor, is to become the director of 
the Stern Conservatory. 

Under the direction of Prof. Ernst 
Wendel, the Society of Music Friends 
gave its second concert of the season in 
the Philarmonie, with Bruckner’s Fifth 
Symphony inaugurating the program. 
Unless performed to perfection this 
monumental work is only too likely to 
have its inherent shortcomings empha- 
sized even more than all its merits. It 
was regrettable that one had to submit to 
it before hearing Mozart’s exquisite, 
crystal-clear Concerto in E Flat, for two 
pianos, with Josef and Mrs. Lhévinne 
as the pianists. Mr. Lhévinne’s consum- 
mate art is too well known to require 
special comment. It was not easy even 
for such an accomplished pianist as Mrs. 
Lhévinne to assert herself beside such a 
virtuoso. Comparisons were unavoid- 
able, especially in this Mozart concerto, 
when she repeated a phrase which her 
husband had played with unerring tone 
judgment the moment before. The ar- 
tists were rewarded with spontaneous 
and sincere applause. 


A Pianist of Exceptional Talent 


After the outbreak of the war, the 
possessor of an exceptional pianistic tal- 
ent in the person of Piroska Hevesi was 
sent to Mr. Lhévinne by the Music Acad- 
emy of Buda-Pesth, after she had been 
graduated from that institute. Last 
Sunday we had an opportunity of judg- 
ing of her talent for ourselves. In the 
third concert of the season for the “Volks- 
unterhaltung,” the young girl played 
Beethoven’s ““Appassionata” Sonata with 
astonishingly mature conception and with 
a musical élan that completely carried 
away a very large audience. Such a 
success was all the more surprising con- 
sidering that this was the girl’s first ap- 
pearance in public. Needless to say, the 
clear-cut Lhévinne school was apparent, 
as also, now and then were attributes 
that seem common to all beginners, as, 
for instance, a somewhat too generous 
employment of the pedal. 

On Sunday of last week, the soloist at 
the popular concert of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra, Paul Scheinpflug conducting, 
was the American baritone, Sydney 
Biden, who, although somewhat ill-dis- 
posed, aroused the grateful public to 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. Mr. Biden 
sang two songs of Wolfram from “Tann- 
hauser” and Wagner’s “Im Treibhaus” 
and “Tréiume.” 

As a conductor, Herr Scheinpflug is 
decidedly lacking in energy—a_ fact 
markedly noticeable in the Vorspiel to 
“Parsifal.” His interpretation was de- 
ficient in delicacy of shading, in those 
subtle attacks to which we have become 
accustomed in this music. 

Word comes from Munich that Edwin 
Hughes, the American pianist of that 
city, and well-known expounder of the 
Leschetizky school, is to give a concert 
in the Bayerischer Hof, on Dec. 14. Mr. 
Hughes’s program will be devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin. 

At the annual Press Concert last Sun- 
day in the Reichstag, the assisting ar- 
tists were Herr Kirchner of the Royal 
Opera, who sang the Cavatina of Man- 
rico (“Il Trovatore’) and the Gralser- 
zahlung” from “Lohengrin”; Marianne 
Alfermann, who sang the Gilda aria from 
“Rigoletto”; the piano prodigy, Claudio 
Arrau, who gave unbounded delight to 
his hearers; Edith Voigtlaender, violin- 
ist, who played the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria” and the “Zigeunerweisen” 
of Sarasate. The attendance, though 
numbering several hundred, was not as 
large as in times of peace, nor was the 
audience as festively attired. 


Nikisch and Fiedler Concerts 


At to-night’s Philharmonic Concert, 
under Nikisch, the soloist was the vio- 
linist, Franz von Vecsey. The program, 
devoted to Beethoven exclusively, com- 
prised the third “Leonore” overture, 
the Violin Concerto in D, and the Fifth 
Symphony. 

No better proof of Max Fiedler’s popu- 
larity in Berlin could have been given 





than the large attendance at his second 


‘concert in the Philharmonie. Why em- 


phasize his splendid reading, so preg- 
nant with vitality, of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony? For is not Brahms Fiedler’s 
chosen composer? There followed the 
“Coriolanus” overture, the “Tannhiu- 
ser” overture and the “Lohengrin” Vor- 
spiel. Heinrich Knote was the evening’s 
soloist, singing very tastefully the dif- 
ficult Florestan aria from “Fidelio” and 
several selections from “Die Meister- 
singer.” Astonishing how this singer’s 
art has improved within the last few 
years! 

Last Thursday, I heard another prom- 
ising pianist. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, this young man, a Russian by 
the name of Jascha Spiwakowski, who 
with the contralto, Marie Goetze of the 
Royal Opera, gave a concert in Bliithner 


Hall, is the same young man who several 
years ago, then but a boy, appeared here 
as a “prodigy.” Under the careful in- 
struction of Prof. Mayer-Mahr he has de- 
veloped a very estimable talent. He 
played the by no means easy Brahms 
Sonata in C, with a clear conception of 
its beauties and considerable technical 
ability. He possesses a superb tempera- 
ment, which, however, with his youthful 
vitality, tends to lead him into excessive 
pounding nowandthen. O. P. JAcos. 





American Opera Singer Returns From 
Milan 

Louise Taylor, an opera singer, who 
for several years has been in Milan, re- 
turned to this country on board the 
Lapland, arriving in New York on Dec. 
25, to spend Christmas with her mother, 
who lives in Washington, D. C. 





Why He Subscribes 


To the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed find my check for renewal of 
subscription. Can’t do without it. 
Very sincerely, 
JESSE K. MURDOCK. 
Somerset, Ohio, Dec. 30, 1915. 





SONGS BY 
. MARION BAUER 














FROM THE PROGRAMMES OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


ONLY OF THEE AND ME. 
Sung by Elena Gerhardt, Jane Osborn 


YOUTH COMES DANCING O’ER 


Sung by Jane Osborn Hannah, Flor- 


PHILLIS. 
Sung by Frederic Martin, Nevada van 


THE LINNET IS TUNING HER 


Sung by Lois Ewell. 


Hannah, Eleanor de Cisneros. 


THE MEADOWS. 


ence Hinkle, Christine Miller. 


der Veer. 


FLUTE. 








COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S&S. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 


MacDOWELL, EDWARD 


GANZ, RUDOLPH 
CHADWICK, GEO. W. 


SONGS 
SUNG BY JOHN McCORMACK 


LIFE AND DEATH 
AN EXPLANATION (Her Lips 
Were So Near) 


LONG AGO, SWEETHEART 
MINE 


RISE, O STAR 
WHEN I AM DEAD 





BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
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NEW YORK 
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SOPRANO OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
SEASON 1915-16 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—MUSICALES 


Management: Miss Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York 














‘ VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


Winter Session in St. Petersburg, Fla. For par- 
ticulars, address Sec’y, Executive Office, 567 Third 
Ave., New York, or A. K. Virgil, St. Petersburg. 





Nevada VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals. 


| Reed MILLER 


TENOR 
Individually and jointly 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO 


(Sight Singing) 


HENR A RUSSO ) Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg- 
* Room 67. ‘Phone, Bryant 5354. 





HOWARD WELLS 


(Author of ‘‘ Ears, Brain and Fingers”) 
Formerly an Assistant of Leschetizky 
NOW IN AMERICA 


5428 Kimbark Ave. Chicago 





TENOR-- VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING 


Approved by Giulio and Tito Ricordi, Tamag- 
[4 no, Brogi, DeFalco, etc. Russian, Italian, 
German and French Repertoire. 
Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway 
NEW YORE 
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DEBUSSY COACHED POULTNEY BIGELOW’S DAUGHTER | 








Songs of That French Master 
and of Ravel to Be Sung in 
American Drawing Rooms by 
Dorothy Bigelow, Who Has 
Returned After Singing to 


Wounded Soldiers in Hos- 
pitals Abroad—This Singer 
Her Own Accompanist in In- 
timate Programs 


| had YORK and Washington so- 
ciety folk who do their musical 
devotions at the shrines of Debussy and 
Ravel have a delightful experience just 
ahead in the drawing room appearances 
this winter of Dorothy Bigelow, daugh- 
ter of Poultney Bigelow, the noted writer 
and lecturer on international questions. 
Miss Bigelow and her mother returned 
last week from London and Paris, where 
the former has been studying voice and 
where for the last year she has been 


appearing at concerts in hospitals for the 
wounded soldiers. 

“No, I didn’t have an opportunity to 
sing for the soldiers in the trenches, as 
some of the New York papers are say- 
ing,” Miss Bigelow said. “I wish that 
I could have sung for the men at the 
front, but they wouldn’t let me go. But 
I sang for the wounded soldiers,” she 
continued, with eyes mistily reminiscent, 
“some of them with arms and legs gone, 
and all showing such wonderful cheer 
and good humor. 


Sang Ragtime for Soldiers 


“Most of our entertainments were 
given in the private hospitals, you 
know, practically all of the women of 
large means have opened their coun- 
try homes for care of the wounded and 
the convalescent. What did I sing? Rag- 
time. They love it! And a number of 
the singers give sentimental ballads, of 
which they are also very fond.” 

Miss Bigelow arrived to be the Christ- 
mas guest of her sister, Mrs. Newell 
Tilton, at her New York home. She re- 
calls delightful memories of her 1914 
Christmas, when she sang on Christmas 
Day to 2000 London recruits just leaving 
for the front. 

“It was a wonderful experience,” she 
said, “to look out over the great hall on 
row after row of khaki, and all those 
young upturned faces. And they all 
joined in the choruses in a way that 
thrilled one right to the fingertips. The 
first year it was all concerts for the out- 
going troops; now it is entertainment for 
the wounded. 

“No, I don’t see anything so very 
tragic about it,” the young singer de- 
clared. “Think of all the people who 
die from influenza or horrible lingering 
diseases or are killed in motor acci- 
dents! It’s much better to go out know- 
ing that one’s life has been given for 
one’s country. Of course, it’s hard for 
the ones left behind, but they, too, have 
the satisfaction of knowing they’ve 
given their country the best they had.” 


Worked with Debussy 


During her studies in Paris Miss 
Bigelow had the good fortune to work 
with Debussy on the songs which she 
will sing this winter. “One must have 
worked with Debussy if one is to inter- 
pret his pieces intelligently,” she af- 
firms. “He has the most definite ideas 
on just how each note should be given 
and insists that his interpretation be 
followed absolutely. That is the reason 
why I do not wish to do any concert 
work or appear before large audiences. 
Much of Debussy’s music is of the most 
intimate nature, and the effects are 
ruined when one attempts his songs in 
large halls. I play all my own accom- 
paniments, too. For intimate music you 
might as well have some one else breathe 
for you as play for you. 

“Yes, I. found Debussy charming in 
spite of all the alarming tales one hears 
of the unfortunate results of finding him 
in a bad mood. I was so frightened I 
scarcely knew what I was doing, but he 
soon put me at ease and I sang song 
after song for him. He would walk up 
and down, and, occasionally, nod satis- 
7 when the interpretation pleased 

im.” 

Miss Bigelow’s first New York appear- 
ance will be at a drawing room musi- 
cale.to be given by Mrs. Barger Wallach 


on the afternoon of Jan.9. On Jan. 30 the 
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Dorothy Bigelow, Lyric Soprano, Daughter of Poultney Bigelow, Noted Authority on International Questions. Miss Bigelow 
Is Seen in the Costume in Which She Sings Her Debussy-Ravel Programs 


young soprano will be heard by Wash- 
ington society women at a musicale to 
be given by Mrs. Hunt Slater. Debussy 
and Ravel songs will make up the pro- 
gram at both appearances. 


May Sing in Belmont Opera 


New York suffragists have a charming 
ally in Miss Bigelow, who has very posi- 
tive feminist views. She may appear in 
the comic opera, “Miranda and Her Sis- 
ters,” of which Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
has written the libretto and which will 


be given at the Waldorf under suffrage 
auspices next month. 

Miss Bigelow is a pupil of the famous 
Marchesi pupil, Mme. Rowe of London, 
and has been studying with her for 
more than three years. In spite of all 
the delights that a social season offers, 
she is planning her professional career 
very seriously, and is turning her back 
on ever so many dazzling society events 
for the sake of her beloved music. “Of 
course, I’m going about some,” she con- 
fessed. “It’s so delightful to be back 


among one’s old friends that it’s really 
impossible to work all the time, but I’m 
going to strike a balance between work 
and play—and try hard to maintain it.” 

The lure of grand opera is calling very 
strongly to Miss Bigelow, but her health 
has necessitated making progress slowly 
in that regard. She will remain in New 
York all winter, and will return later to 
England and Paris for further study in 
spite of the delights of a Newport sum- 
mer, where she was one of the most 
popular débutantes four seasons back. 








TO SING “ELIJAH” IN 
OPEN AIR IN BOSTON 


Oratorio Will be Presented on 
Imposing Scale at Braves’ 
Field Next May 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1915. 


LL plans have been completed for an 
extraordinary performance of Men- 
delssohn’s master work, “Elijah,” to be 
given at Braves’ Field, the new basevall 
stadium in this city, on Sunday after- 
noon, May 28, 1916, at 3 o’clock, or, in 
the case of rain, on the next clear Sun- 
day. This production will be under the 
direction of S. Kronberg, the impresario 
who produced “Siegfried” at the Har- 
vard Stadium last Spring before an au- 
dience of 25,000 persons. 

The soloists will include the following 
eminent operatic artists: Frieda Hem- 
pel, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Johan- 
nes Sembach and Clarence Whitehill. 
Mr. Whitehill, who is considered by 
many the leading Elijah of the present 
day, will be heard in the title rdle. Other 
parts will be taken by Marie Sundelius, 
soprano, and Elvira Leveronl, contralto, 
favorite Boston singers. There will be 
an orchestra of 165 and a chorus of 1200 
voices, selected and rehearsed by George 
Sawyer Dunham, the New England 
choral director. 

Profiting by his experience at the Har- 
vard Stadium, Mr. Kronberg has ar- 
ranged the stage, which will be built in 
four raised tiers, with a sounding-board 
top, at a distance of only 90 ft. from 


the grandstands, instead of 350 ft., as 
it was at the Harvard Stadium, thus in- 
suring perfect acoustics and a splendid 
view to all of the audience. It will be 
noted that only the grandstands will 
be used at this performance, the bleach- 
ers being eliminated entirely. The or- 
chestra and soloists will occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage, with the chorus sur- 
rounding them on the two sides and 
back. This arrangement will also make 
for improved acoustics over those at the 
Stadium, where the orchestra was placed 
below the stage. 

The price of seats to subscribers only 
will be $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50; boxes 
seating six, $20 and $25; single box 





seats, $4.00 and $5.00. The subscription 
will be open from now until May 1 at 
177 Tremont Street, this city. After 
May 1, seats unsubscribed for will be 
put on sale at the advanced price of 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 

This will be a rare opportunity for 
the Boston and New England public to 
hear one of the best beloved oratorios 
performed by world-famous artists, 
under unique and ideal conditions. The 
experience of Mr. Kronberg’s achieve- 
ment with his first open air perform- 
ance has enabled him to perfect and 
improve upon all the details necessarily 
connected with so vast an artistic under- 
taking. W. H. L. 
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“Decidedly the most impressive 
feature of the 237th regular concert 
by our 
* was Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey’s vocally resplendent and dra- 
matically compelling interpretation 
of the solo soprano part. 
has this gifted American singer 
given a more inspiring exhibition of 
her powers. 
she not a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company ?’”’—Max 
Smith, in the New York Press, Dec. 
29, 1915. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Mr. Hertz and San Francisco 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Your correspondent, “San  Fran- 
ciscan,” gave us his views concerning 
Mr. Hertz’s conducting in your “Open 
Forum” of Dec. 18, and now another 
San Franciscan would like to offer a sug- 
gestion or two. I do not mean anything 
regarding Mr. Hertz’s musicianship or 
conducting, but would merely like to 
point out that if it is true that Mr. 
Hertz “publicly denounced” the playing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” at our 
Beethoven Festival last summer, there 
are no doubt a great many other mu- 


sical people in the world who do not care 
to hear national anthems (whether “La 
Marseillaise,” “Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” “God Save 
the King” or “The Red Sarafan”) per- 
formed at a Beethoven Festival or a 
symphony concert, no matter in what 
country. 

With regard to the “San Franciscan’s”’ 
assertions that in San Francisco Mr. 
Hertz has shown “but little consideration 
for our country and its interests,” I 
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in her work in the last act. 
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IDA | CAJATITI SOPRANO 


OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Cajatti was the best looking Musetta the Metropolitan has had in many a day,a 
dark, lithe beauty, with a considerable de gree of vivacity. 
in the Cafe Momus scene, a gay picture in a scarlet wrap. 
Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 19. 


OANA 


imagine that Mr. Hertz considers his 
position as conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra first of all as 
a musical “job” rather than a political 
or a social opportunity, and the results 
of this singular view of a conductor’s 
duties were very much appreciated at 
this season’s first pair of concerts. 
ONE WHO LISTENS. 
San Francisco, Dec. 27, 1915. 


More About the Situation in San Fran- 
cisco 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wrote you some time ago with re- 
gard to the musical situation here in 
San Francisco, and made a special ref- 
erence to the fact that Mr. Hadley, when 
he was conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, worked under serious disability, 
especially through the restriction put 
upon him in the way of rehearsals. 

Now Mr. Hertz has played his first 
program and given it splendidly. But 
one of the reasons for this was, that 
there were more rehearsals than the or- 
chestra ever had before. Common sense 
must admit that no symphonic orchestra 
can give first class performances with- 
out adequate rehearsals, and if Mr. 
Hertz can insist upon this and carry it 
through, he deserves all the more praise, 
just as I am willing to admit his action 
in making changes in the orchestra, 
which he believes are advantageous is to 
be commended. 

Meantime, it may interest you to know 
that the opposition to Mr. Hertz is still 
strong, and I do not think it will enthuse 
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about helping to make up a deficit of 
probably $20,000 or more, the expenses 
being much greater, and the income prob- 
ably smaller than in any previous year. 

There is talk of dissolving the asso- 
ciation at the close of the _ season. 
Whether that will take place or not, of 
course, no one can tell. 

Meantime, the opposition faction may 
start a new association. This idea has 
taken such definite shape that there is 
mention of Gabrilowitsch as the con- 
ductor. 

The local newspaper reports of Hertz’s 
first concert contain some unnecessary 
and unkind slaps at Hadley, the former 
conductor, as well as some almost ex- 
travagant praise of our present con- 
ductor. 

So far it would seem as if Hertz would 
certainly improve the music. He is, as 
we all know, a very hard worker, and 
on the question of rehearsals, he has 
ry put his foot down, which is 

ere I think Hadley was, perhaps, a 
little easy-going, though Hadley’s pur- 
pose, of course, was to keep the expenses 
within the appropriation, which Hertz 
evidently does not seem to consider. 

Yours very sincerely, 
SAN FRANCISCAN. 


San Francisco, Dec. 20, 1915. 


Gilda Varesi a Granddaughter of the 
Baritone Varesi 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I read with interest a recent letter 
to the “Open Forum” from Raymond V. 
Chaffee of Detroit, wherein he takes Mr. 
Sorrentino to task for his ignorance of 
certain facts concerning the opera 
“Rigoletto.” It appears that Mr. Sor- 
rentino had been guilty of the grave 
mistake of pronouncing Victor Maurel, 
the noted baritone, the creator of the 
title réle of the Verdi opera, when, as 
Mr. Chaffee says, Mr. Maurel at the 
time of its initial performance in 1851, 
was a tender youth of two months and 
in reality the réle was first sung by the 
baritone, Varesi. 

Mr. Chaffee is quite right, and it may 
be interesting to some of your readers 
to know that Gilda Varesi, well known 
to theater-goers for her exceptional 
work in the Ames prize play, “Children 
of Earth” and in “Romance,” with Doris 
Keane (Miss Varesi is in London with 
“Romance” at present), is a grand- 
daughter of the famous singer and 
named for the Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 

I also note with pleasure the many 
letters expressing a desire for the re- 
turn of Miss Farrar to the Metropolitan. 
To say she has been missed is putting it 
mildly, and I certainly agree with M. C. 
S. in your last issue, who exclaims fer- 


vently, “Thank heavens, she returns in 
February!” 

With every good wish for the New 
Year, 


Yours very sincerely, 
LOUISE E. DAVIDSON. 


New York City, Jan. 3, 1916. 


Regarding the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
Sunday Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to express my personal ap- 
preciation, as well as that of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association, for the 
editorial concerning our Sunday concerts 
in the MUSICAL AMERICA of Jan. 1 and 
= front page story in the issue of Dec. 


However, may I take the liberty of call- 
ing your attention to an error in the 
latter story? It states that our Sunday 
concerts were made possible through the 
generosity of Cyrus H. K. Curtis and 
the Public Ledger. This statement is 
not correct, since the concerts are not 
backed by Mr. Curtis and the Ledger, 
but are paid for by a group of public- 
spirited citizens of Philadelphia, whose 
names have not as yet been announced. 
The error probably arose through con- 
fusing these Sunday concerts with the 
series of eight public school concerts 
which Mr. Curtis and the Ledger have 
given to the public school children of 
Philadelphia. 

I shall be glad to have this statement 
corrected, because the Sunday concerts 
have not only the backing of a large 
group of men, but also of every news- 


Owing to the Pennsylvania Sunday 
law, a law which dates from 1794, I be- 
lieve, it has been impossfbie fo give Sun- 
day concerts in Philadelphia to which 
an admission was charged. It has pre- 
viously been felt impossible to give such 
concerts under any conditions whatso- 
ever. Fundamentally, it is wrong that 
an orchestra, or any musical organiza- 
tion, which costs upward of a quarter 
of million dollars a year, should be lim- 
ited in its clientele because of its in- 
ability to give concerts at a time when 
the great public could attend. Realizing 
that there are in a city like Philadelphia, 
which has a population of about two 
milion upon which it can draw, at least 
two hundred thousand or more persons 
who would attend good symphony con- 
certs if they were given at a suitable 
time, the Orchestra Association con- 
ceived the idea of giving Sunday after- 
noon concerts. 

The Orchestral Association realizes 
that it would be better if it could charge 
a nominal fee for these performances, 
since it is not the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation to pauperize the music-lovers of 
the city. If orchestral programs such 
as the Philadelphia Orchestra gives are 
not worth a decent admission price, they 
certainly ought not to be given free. 
However, it became a question of either 
depriving the public of their right to 
hear good music by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra because the Orchestra is a civic 
asset and belongs to the city as a whole, 
or of giving the concerts free to the 
public, safeguarding the distribution of 
tickets as well as possible, at least, until 
such time as the State law may be 
amended. . 

While the Orchestra Association would 
be glad of the privilege of reaching this 
great musical public with popular price 
concerts on Sundays, it is not an organ- 
ization which can attempt to violate the 
laws of the State, either in letter or 
spirit; nor can it enter upon a cam- 
paign for the changing of those laws. 
Until such time, therefore, as the State 
realizes the value of good music to its 
citizens, the orchestra will be compelled 
to present these programs under some 
other plan. 

Most sincerely, 
ARTHUR JUDSON. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31, 1915. 


Mme. Homer’s Return 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please let me know, through your col- 
umns, when, and in what opera, Louise 
Homer will make her first New York 
appearance as a star. 

I am a regular New York visitor dur- 
ing the operatic season, so would like 
to defer my visit until Mme. Homer’s 
season begins, as I admire her art very 
much. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. HANS BODFISH. 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 26, 1915. 

[The management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House informs us that Mme. 
Homer will make her first appearance in 
opera this season during the latter part 
of this month. The definite date is not 
yet decided.—Ed. MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 


Pronouncing Musical Names 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Would you kindly give in your paper 
the correct pronunciation of the follow- 


ing names: Farrar, Borodine, Ysaye, 
Gabrilowitsch. 
Thanking you in advance, 
A Constant Reader of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


[Miss Farrar’s own pronunciation of 
her name is Farr-dr, with the accent on 
the final syllable; Borodine: Bore-o- 
deen; Ysaye: Ee-sigh; Gabrilovitsch: 
just as it is spelled here, with emphasis 
on the “o.”—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


Urges Appreciation of American Violins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Now that MuSsICAL AMERICA has firmly 
established in the minds of the American 
people that they can educate their own 
musical students, in fact are entirely 
independent of foreign countries in every- 
thing relating to music, cannot MUSICAL 
AMERICA come to the assistance of our 


[Continued on page 27] 
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violin makers, who are_ struggling 
against the influx of European violins 
which have been coming into the coun- 
try by ship loads for years past—all sorts 
of fiddles, from the very cheap and worth- 
less ones to a better grade, but not any 
comparing to the products of our best 
makers. Years ago, Theodore Thomas, 
in writing on the various sides of mu- 
sical progress in America, said, among 
other things, that the best violins were 
now made in this country; but yet the 
greater numbers of purchasers are buy- 
ing the old worn, threadbare violins, or 
the new and very common ones from 
Europe, while our makers have to live 
the best way they can, selling now and 
then a violin, and trusting to repairing 
for most of their income. 
Very truly yours, 
L. P. WILDMAN. 
Danbury, Conn., Dec. 22, 1915. 





Was “Prince Igor” Coldly Received? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was with the utmost amazement 
that I read the report in a prominent 
newspaper of the premiére at the Metro- 
politan of the opera of “Prince Igor.” 
How anyone who heard the performance 
could say the opera was coldly received 
is beyond my understanding. 

If I have ever heard spontaneous ap- 
plause from an audience it was last 
Thursday night. It only goes to prove 
how little the public can judge from the 
reports of the critics what really takes 
place, but that such a headline in a paper 
of large circulation should go forth and 
have its influence on public opinion is, 
to say the least, an injustice. 

The opera as such may have its weak- 
ness, but what work has not? I am 
thoroughly familiar with the score of 
“Prince Igor,” and that added, no doubt, 
to my keen enjoyment when hearing the 
opera performed a first time, but I can 
also vouch for the pleasure derived from 
the opera as produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House by a number of 
friends who were there, and my protest 
is that the power should be given any 
individual to influence public opinion un- 
fairly, as it is possible to do in a paper 
that has the circulation among musi- 
cians and music lovers as has the one in 
question. 

It confirms me the more strongly in 
my opinion that individuals must go and 
be their own judges and not be preju- 
diced by a report that may be the result 
of an unsympathetic mood or a surfeit 
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of music from an overcrowded concert 
season. 

Music critics are forced to attend so 
many concerts that they are often least 
able to pass upon what they hear. They 
are only human and we all know the un- 
pleasant results when too much of any- 
thing is indulged in, though it be of the 
best. So let each and all judge for them- 
selves, unmindful of the critics. 

Yours sincerely, 
BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT. 
New York, Jan. 2, 1916. 





As to “Opera Without Artists” 


Dear Mephisto: 

Mr. Charles L. Buchanan, in his let- 
ter to the New York Globe, indorsing a 
recent editorial by their music critic, 
Mr. Pitts Sanborn, to the effect that the 
present season at the Metropolitan is 
virtually “opera without artists,” in my 
judgment hits the nail on the head. 

There are thousands of New Yorkers 
who think the same way about the situ- 
ation. 

The standard set by Grau and Conried 
has badly deteriorated. There are 
plenty of great artists in this world, but 
we do not get them. We get mediocrity. 
To my mind, the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company needs 
drastic reorganization. 

Why should we have foreign-born im- 
presarios and foreign-born would-be con- 
ductors. There are plenty of high class 
conductors right here in New York City. 

I admire you for your fearless stand 
in matters pertaining to the American 
musical standard. 

Sincerely, 
L. P. SHANNON. 

New York, Dec. 28, 1915. 





Interesting, Inspiring, Educational 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed please find money order to 
continue my subscription to your most 
valuable paper. It has been most inter- 
esting and inspiring, and, above all, edu- 
cational. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, 

Sincerely, 
WINIFRED ADA WHITELEY. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 30, 1915. 





Compliments from an Advertiser 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
In paying the inclosed invoice for ad- 
vertising, permit me to express my appre- 


MAY 


ciation of the intelligent and interested 
service you have given my brother. I 
speak from several years’ dealing with 
MustcaAL AMERICA, in which I have found 
your management to be uniformly fair— 
a quality too often lacking in this field 
of activity. 

I trust our relationship may continue 
as pleasant in the future as it has been 
in the past. 

Wish you all the compliments of the 
season. 

Yours very truly, 
S. F. SHATTUCK. 

Neenah, Wis., Dec. 23, 1915. 


NEW LIGHT THROWN ON 
CHILD CONSCIOUSNESS 


Kitty Cheatham’s “New Year Matinée” 
Again Reveals Far-Reaching 
Power of Her Art 


A worthy pendant to her Christmas 
recital of the week before, Kitty 
Cheatham’s New Year’s entertainment 
at the Lyceum Theater last Monday 
afternoon fulfilled all the implied prom- 
ises of such a function. As on past oc- 


casions, it served as a sort of beacon 
light for those who have eyes to see, 
abounding as it did in sweetness, in joy, 
in light. Miss Cheatham indefinably 
varies the nature of every entertainment 
to meet the needs of the particular sea- 
son it celebrates, but through this subtle 
variety there is perceived the great uni- 
fying purpose which imparts to her work 
that sense of inevitability, and oneness 
which heightens its spiritual applica- 
bility. 

Her program once more took its sub- 
ject matter from the child consciousness 
of different countries. She gave the 
French “Il était une Bergére,” “D’ou 
viens-tu, bergére” and Anatole France’s 
charming “Le Jour de Catherine,” in de- 
lightful French; Hans  MHermann’s 
“Freund Husch,”’ Moussorgsky’s “With 
a Doll” and Gretchaninoff’s “Slumber 
Song”; numbers by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Graham Peel and Edward Falck 
with which she has often delighted be- 
fore; Harold Vincent Milligan’s “Red 
Apples” and R. Huntington Woodman’s 
“Violets.” 

Later came the familiar  Tolstoi 
“Where Love Is There Christ Is”; the 
“Tar Baby” and “When Malindy Sings”; 
some excerpts from “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Bruno and Sylvie” with mu- 
sic carefully selected from Schumann’s 
“Kinderscenen” and Maurice Besly’s 
“Canterbury Bells,” which had to be re- 
peated. In all of these Miss Cheatham 
was at her greatest and kept a huge 
audience in continuous — o4 
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JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
new available for concert and opera engagements, 


325 W. 93rd St., New York *Phone, 


6860 River 





10 YEARS AT OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


= = Sinsheimer Quartet to Introduce New 
= = Reger Serenade 
= , = At its next New York concert at Rum- 
= Prima Donna Soprano = ford Hall, the Sinsheimer Quartet will 
a Opera Comique, Paris = introduce for the first time in America 
= = Reger’s new Serenade, for two violins 
Ee ay = and viola. The quartet has been en- 
= A FEW_.IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS: = gaged to give a concert before the 
= December 27—Copley-Plaza Musicale, Boston. = Woman’s Club of Orange, N. Je» on April 
= December 31—Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. San- = 19 and also plays at Summit, N. J.» 
= et fa series at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- = in the spring. 
= January 14—The Tuesday Musicale Concert 2 oe a ar 
= oe Series, —<_° = Youthful Pupil of Amy Sherwin Makes 
= January 15—Soloist Young People’s Concert, 3 American Début 
= N. Y. Philharmonic. = - : . 
= February 24, 25—Soloist, N. Y. Philharmonic = Olga Seymour, a youthful English girl, 
= Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. = the daughter of Capt. Eustace Seymour 
= = of the British army and a pupil of Amy 
= Management: = Sherwin, made her American début on 
= = Jan. 2 in a vaudeville program at the 
= MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA = Palace Theater, New York. She sang 
= . = operatic arias and a group of songs to 
= © Ira L. Hill Aeolian Hall, New York = _ the eminent satisfaction of a large audi- 
HMMM MMMM VDDD: }=8=| ee. 

MAUDE PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

TUCKER 606 W. 116th St., New York. 


Mgt. Charles Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





FRANK ORMSBY, reno 
JULIA CLAUSSEN 


180 CLAREMONT AVE. 
NEW YORK 
Tel. 4773 Morning 








FARRAR AS HERSELF 
IN NEW PHOTOPLAY 


Supreme as “Movie” Actress in 
Film Showing “ Temptation”’ 
of Prima Donna 


Although it had been announced that 
Geraldine Farrar would not appear (as 
reported) in New York before her sea- 
son at the Metropolitan, she did make her 
appearance this week, and only a block 
from the opera house. This return was 
accomplished by way of the motion pic- 
ture screen in her new film, “Tempta- 
tion,” shown at the Broadway Theater. 
In last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA were 
given the outline of the story and some 
“still” pictures from this photoplay, the 
scenario of which was written by Hector 
Turnbull, formerly dramatic critic of the 
New York Tribune. 

It has been given out by the press 
agent that “Temptation” is said to be 
partly based upon incidents in Miss Far- 
rar’s own life. Whether or not this be 
true, the chief value of the picture is 
that it shows Miss Farrar as herself and 
as an opera singer. The public’s recep- 
tion of the film alone can decide whether 
the producer was wise in choosing for 
Miss Farrar’s second “movie” one writ- 
ten to order for her and one which might 
not possess the dramatic possibilities 
known to lie in “Carmen,” her first pic- 
ture, and “Maria Rosa,” which follows 
this one. That “Temptation” is as strong 
a film as her “Carmen” cannot be stated. 
Indeed, except for its exploitation of a 
famous opera star, there is nothing re- 
markable about the film. It is not such 
a film as would make one exclaim, after 
seeing it, “Well, that’s a wonderful pic- 
ture!” 

The story, as outlined in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, gives Miss Farrar an oppor- 
tunity to be consistently charming as 
herself, and the “big” scenes, such as 
the final ordeal of Renée’s preparing to 
sacrifice herself to Miiller, show that as 
an emotional actress she is not surpassed 
by any appearing in the “movies.” And 
her face is ideally suited to the screen. 
Pedro de Cordoba is sufficiently esthetic 
and ascetic in appearance for a strug- 
gling young composer, and he makes 
Julien convincing. Theodore Roberts is 
thoroughly in the atmosphere as Miiller, 
and he is an impresario who might be 
borrowed to advantage by the managers 
of that spoken play of operatic life, “The 
Great Lover.” 

One or two inconsistencies may be 
noted. One could scarcely imagine an 
impresario, no matter how jealous and 
piqued toward one of his singers, call- 
ing in the reporters and telling them: 
“Renée Dupree is a failure. She didn’t 
make good. Mme. Maroff takes her place.” 
Further, we are not accustomed to see- 
ing the prompter at an operatic first 
night popping up from his box and ap- 
plauding the prima donna, nor acting as 
page boy for the purpose of handing 
floral offerings to her. 

This photoplay has possibilities in the 
matter of an original musical setting, 
possibilities not realized at the Broad- 
way. In the scenes relating to Julien’s 
opera and as a sort of love theme, the 
orchestra played Victor Herbert’s “All 
for You” from “The Princess Pat,” 
which, while an excellent song, made 
one think of Eleanor Painter rather 
than of Renée Dupree. What a chance 
for an original excerpt from Julien’s 
supposed opera, as Victor Herbert used 
his principal melody in “The Only Girl,” 
but on a larger scale! K. S. C. 





Dewey, Okla., Has Its First Community 
“Tree” 


DEWEY, OKLA., Dec. 30.—The first 
Community Christmas tree in Dewey was 
enjoyed by more than 1500 people, who 
took part in the Christmas music. The 
concert was given in the exhibition hall 
at the fair grounds, with the Dewey 
band, Charles Pratt, leader; the High 
School Orchestra, Boyd Shertzer, violin- 
ist, leader; the Girls’ Glee Club and High 
School Chorus leading in the singing of 
Christmas carols. The choruses were 
coached by Elizabeth Butler, supervisor 
of public school music. in 2 


PRIMA DONNA 


MEZZO 
SOPRANO 


Season 1915-16. Now Booking. Management: ALMA VOEDISCH, 3941 Rokeby St., Chicago 
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BIG COMBINATIONS 


Of recent years certain managers of musical attrac- 
tions have undertaken to send out what are known as 
“big combinations”—that is to say, they have secured 
a few great, world-renowned artists, and have sent 
them out “assisted” by two or three other “artists.” 

They book these combinations in the medium-sized 
towns, as well as in the great centers, at large guar- 
antees. In many cases the guarantee is so large that 
musical activity in the town is annihilated by the 
engagement of the “big combination.” 

It has been learned that in some towns that have 
pledged themselves to the managers handling these 
mammoth attractions, the local choral society has 
given up its work for the year, as the society’s board 
of directors has put the money that should have gone 
to the choral society into the “big combination,” which, 
very often, does not draw more than sixty to seventy 
per cent. of the guarantee. 

That this is unhealthful for musical progress in our 
country is at once apparent. 

In sore cities clubs that have engaged these big 


attractions thereupon have promptly cancelled their 
plans for five or six concerts by worthy artists, foreign 
as well as American, who charge moderate fees, so as 
to make it possible to have the great star attraction. 

Apart from the ethics involved, there is a business 
principle involved in this situation, and that is, that the 
great foreign artist, even with assistance, who cannot 
draw the guarantee, is not entitled to the fee. 

If those who are in charge of local musical interests 
would once for all put their foot down and refuse to pay 
the very high prices demanded for these great com- 
binations, two results would follow: 

In the first place, the prices demanded for them would 
be reduced to a reasonable figure, so that at least if 
there was no profit, there would be no loss involved in 
their engagement. 

This would at once leave the local bodies in the 
position in which they were before, and enable them 
to devote such means and energy as are at their dis- 
posal not only to encourage worthy American artists, 
but for what is, perhaps, more valuable still—the 
encouragement and development of their own local 


musical talent. ALe 


IN MEMORIAM 


On Friday night it became known that Winfield Scott 
Hammond, Governor of Minnesota, had suddenly died in 
a hotel in Clinton, La., from a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Hammond should be gratefully remembered by us 
for the reason that when the Editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA was recently in Minnesota delivering his public ad- 
dresses, at the time he came to Minneapolis Governor 
Hammond sent him an exceedingly generous expression 
of his interest in the work our Editor was doing, and 
also expressed his personal sympathy with the propa- 
ganda that our Editor was making. This expression of 
kindly appreciation and goodwill on the part of the late 
Governor was accompanied by the regret that he was un- 
able, owing to the fact that he had to leave town that 
day, to present Mr. Freund personally to the audience. 

The late Governor Hammond was a typical instance 
of the American who, starting in as a young man at the 
bar, worked his way up through all the various degrees, 
from County Attorney to member of a State board of 
normal-school directors, to become a Congressman sev- 
eral times, and finally was honored by being made the 
chief executive of his own State. 

With all his cares of office he found time to interest 
himself in other matters. 

His death will be greatly regretted, and by none more 
than by the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 











AN ORCHESTRAL LABORATORY WANTED 


There still remains something to be said, after one 
has read both Prof. Cornelius Rubner’s recent article 
in the New York Times, in which he deplored the lack 
of an orchestra for the performance of manuscript 
American compositions, and Mr. Jareckie’s letter in 
last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, claiming that the Kriens 
Symphony Club is just such an orchestra. 

Too much praise cannot easily be given to one who, 
like Mr. Kriens, undertakes the serious development of 
an amateur or semi-professional orchestra. It is a 
hard job, beset with many discouragements, but it is 
perhaps the most potent means of awakening and main- 
taining an interest in serious music in amateur in- 
strumentalists whose energies would otherwise be scat- 
tered to little purpose. Such an undertaking fosters 
the best in the amateur spirit, and the amateur spirit 
at its best is sheer disinterested love of music. 

As Mr. Jareckie recognizes, however, certain instru- 
ments are seldom or never mastered by amateurs, 
especially the more unusual wind instruments. For 
this reason, while there are many good non-professional 
orchestras in the country, no non-professional orchestra 
is or can be capable of grappling with full success with 
the extreme or even more moderate difficulties of mod- 
ern orchestral technic. And as the modern American 
composer makes the full modern orchestral demand, 
only a professional orchestra of high quality can com- 
pletely meet that demand. In other words, unless 
that demand is met, Prof. Rubner would probably not 
allow that the conditions suggested by him were ful- 
filled, Mr. Jareckie to the contrary notwithstanding. 

While we are speaking of non-professional orches- 
tras, there are a number of others, with various aims 
and various degrees of proficiency, in New York City. 
Of these the best known are the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Orchestral Society of New York, 
the Beethoven Orchestra, the Bronx Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Brooklyn Institute Orchestra and the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

All these orchestras have a most important function 
to fulfil and represent sincere and worthy effort. The 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, in particular, was 


founded to give young players the experience which 
would fit them for responsible orchestral positions. 
As its rehearsal time is limited, and it must necessarily 
devote most of this to reading the classics, it can give 
but little time to new American works. 

With these things in view, Professor Rubner’s con- 
tention stands about where he left it. Our musical 
world is without an orchestra, that is, an orchestra 
of professional caliber, devoted to the trying out and 
producing of new American works. 
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The Godowskys As Orientals 


During one of their visits to Constantinople, Leopold 
Godowsky, the pianist, and Mrs. Godowsky sought an 
opportunity to test for themselves the qualities of the 
Turkish attire as to comfort, appearance, etc. The 
above picture shows the pianist and his wife thus 
transformed from Cosmopolitan to Oriental. 


Koenen—For two weeks Tilly Koenen, the noted 
Dutch contralto, has practically been living in the lab- 
oratory of one of the leading talking-machine com- 
panies, perpetuating her voice in records. 


Craft—The management of the midwinter festival to 
be held in San Antonio, Tex., on Feb. 14, 15 and 16, this 
week announced the engagement of Marcella Craft, the 
American soprano, for “star night” on Feb. 15, when 
she will appear as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Sousa—Mrs. John Philip Sousa, wife of the bandmas- 
ter, has made eleven-year-old Max Gladstone of New- 
ark, N. J., her protégé. Mrs. Sousa, according to re- 
port, heard the boy playing the violin in a New York 
street on Christmas Eve and was so impressed with his 
skill with the instrument that she promised him a musi- 
cal education. 


De Luca—R. E. Johnston has signed a contract with 
De Luca, the celebrated baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, for a series of concerts for the month of 
October (before the opera season next fall), and for the 
month of May, 1917 (after the opera season). During 
this time Mr. De Luca is exclusively under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston for concerts. 


Hadley—Henry Hadley has received a commission 
from the Worcester County festival committee to com- 
pose the choral work for the sixtieth anniversary in 
1917. He has chosen the beautiful text, “Music,” by 
Henry Van Dyke, which lends itself to solo as well as 
choral and orchestral treatment. Mr. Hadley is allowed 
one year to finish the composition, which will occupy a 
full evening’s performance. The work is already under 
way and will be made on the broad lines of the modern 
oratorio. 

Melba—When Mme. Melba was in Ottawa, Canada, re- 
cently she was decorated a Lady of Grace of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The Duke of Connaught, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, is the head of the order, and 
he bestowed the decoration on the diva in recognition of 
her success in raising money for the Red Cross. On her 
concert tours she has earned $192,000 for the Red Cross, 
$28,000 of which was made on her Canadian tour, and 
the remainder, $164,000 in Australia. The diva expects 
to increase this amount to a quarter of a million dollars. 


Rothwell — Rarely does a studio provide common 
meeting ground for pupils whose paths are widely di- 
vergent, but this is true of Walter Henry Rothwell, the 
brilliant conductor, lately director of the St. Paul Sym- 
phony. Not only does he maintain a sort of laboratory 
wherein is taught the science of orchestral conducting, 
but furthermore Mr. Rothwell coaches in operatic and 
concert répertoire and provides training in orchestra- 
tion and score reading, so that not infrequently an aspir- 
ing young composer will meet, as he departs from his 
lesson, an opera singer who has dropped in to gain 
points on some troublesome rédle. 
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EMMA CALVE SINGING “THE MARSEILLAISE” 
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6éTT\WO women were talking about dif- 

ferent Wagner performances at 
‘Walkiire’ the other day,’ so Norbert 
tells us, “and Mrs. X exclaimed: 

““‘T remember one performance of 
“Meistersinger” in which Hans Sachs 
was sung by Carl Fischer.’ ” 

Ah, a music publishers’ cast evidently ; 
say, with Walther portrayed by Rudolph 
E. Schirmer; Pogner, by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, and Beckmesser, by—ah, there 
we hesitate for fear of hitting upon 
someone lacking in a sense of humor. 

* * * 

There’s a Broadway café which is 
extensively advertising its concerts. 
This is an excerpt from a recent “ad”: 

You, too, will be ‘‘carried away’’ when you 


hear Enrico Albano in the Aria from ‘‘Pagl- 
iacci.’’ 


We had always thought that what any 
lobster palace wanted was not some- 
thing which would “carry away” its pa- 
trons, but something which would make 
them stay—and spend. That’s evidently 
the reason why the quotes are used in 
this instance. 

~ * * 

A prominent lecture-recitalist was giv- 
ing before a Western club an exposition 
of “Carmen” with vocal illustrations, and 
after he had finished his story of the 
first act, Madame President arose and 
announced: 

“Now, ladies, by way of a relief, Miss 
Brown will oblige with a solo.” 


* . * 
“What are your daughters studying 
now?” 
“Nothing,” replied Mr. Cumrox. 


“They've learnt all about music, painting 
an’ literature. All they've got left to 
learn is not to bother people with them.” 
—Washington “Star.” 

* * * 

Ivan Narodny is quoted by W. B. Chase 
in the New York “Evening Sun” as say- 
ing that it was Borodine who wrote 
“Chopsticks,” the first piece in our youth- 
ful répertoire. We're expecting hourly 
to hear that “The Maiden’s Prayer” was 
written by Wagner. 

x * * 

“Husband.” 

*“What is it?” 

“I am sure that young fellow in the 
parlor is holding daughter's hand.” 

“IT call that a wise manoeuver. She 
can’t possibly play the piano as long as he 
keeps that up.’’—Louisville ‘‘Courier- 
Journal.” 

* * & 


“She’s a finished musician, don’t you 


think?” 


“T hope so. I was afraid she was go- 


| ing to sing again.”—Detroit Free Press. 


* * *x 


record the receipt of this 


Let us 
epistle: 


Dear Count: 

I ben a readin bout the music in yore town 
a good deal lately. Feller up here gets yore 
pepper regular. Music here’s slow ’cept fer 
the Xmas entertainment thet took place in 
the First Baptist church Xmas eve. Thet 
performance made a lot uv our best citizens 
maddern hornets all along uv a feller from 
yore town. This here feller had a lot uv hair 
like a barber en he ast to play at the enter- 
tainment. After Sophy Driscoe had played 
“Silvery Waves’ fit to make a man cry, then 
this here feller comes on the os in 
waiter close en shiny shoes en plays a piece 
he calls Millinery polonay wrote by a feller 
named Choopang from sumwheres out west. 
He like to a wore out old man Wilkins pian- 
ner thet wuz lent to us fer the occasion. Old 
man Wilkins like to a swore off on loanin his 
pianner to us any more, en I don’t blame him 
a bit. If you see a feller down there smellin 
uv hair oil en asting you to let him play at 
any of yore entertainments don’t chu do itt, 
fer he aint able, en I don’t want you took in. 

Yore uncle Eezry. 

Yaphank, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1915. 


We’re afraid, however, that the letter 
is bogus, for we never had an Uncle 


Ezra. 
* * & 


H. N. Y. 


FROM 


R. W. 


A. W. 
G. H. W. 


D. W. 


AND 
R.W., JR. 





1916 











No, that is not a secret service cipher 
code. It is merely the use of “abbrevia- 
tion’s artful aid” by Reinald Werren- 
rath, the justly popular baritone, in his 
1916 model New Year’s card. 

x * x 


Dudley Glass of Atlanta sends back to 
us a copy of the Percy Hemus interview 
in the Dec. 25 issue, in which the proof- 
reader allowed the baritone to ask, “How 
could I deliver a massage in a foreign 
language?” 

“Ah, there’s the rub!” comments Mr. 
Glass. 

+ * * 

“When I| sing | get tears in my eyes. 

What can | do for this?” 


“Stuff cotton in your ears.” 


* * * 

“Are you fond of music?” asked Miss 
Oldgirl. 

“Not very,” replied Mr. Oldbatch; 


“but I prefer it to popular songs.” — 
Cincinnati “Enquirer.” 
x * x 

“I wonder why Jinks always insists 
on getting a table as far away from 
the music as possible when he goes to 
a restaurant?” 

“Probably it spoils his appetite not 
to be able to hear his own voice.” 





MUSIC BEHIND THE SCENES 





Even the Clothes Brush Is Musical in 
Metropolitan Press Room 


“There’s music in the air,” of a verity, 
in William J. Guard’s sanctum, the press 
room at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Besides the reproduction, by a phono- 
graphic device, of the performance tak- 
ing place on the stage, Mr. Guard’s 
fidus Achates, Alphonse, has a most mar- 
velous clothes brush, which when applied 
to a visitor’s coat emits the sound of 
tinkling music. 

Mr. Guard’s office is also rapidly becom- 
ing a miniature art gallery, what with 
mural decorations of magazine covers 
and current cartoons, including Gianni 


Viafora’s recent caricature of Enrico 
Caruso from MUSICAL AMERICA. 

A serious note is 8 oe by a letter 
from the widow of the late Algernon 
St. John-Brenon, in which she thanks 
Mr. Guard and Mr. Brenon’s former 
colleagues of the press for their kindness 
toward her husband and their sympathy 
for his family. 





GRACE WHISTLER’S RECITALS 





Contralto to Make First New York Ap- 
pearance Next Month 


A native singer who has won favor 
in opera abroad is Grace Whistler, the 
contralto, who is now active in the con- 
cert field in America. At the concert 
of the Mount Vernon Musical Society, 
Walter Robinson, conductor, last month 

















Grace Whistler, American Contralto, 
Who Has Turned from Opera Abroad 
to Concert-Giving in This Country 


she made an _ unequivocal success in 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson,” singing the 
parts of A Woman and The Volva. In 
the miscellaneous portion of the pro- 
gram she scored heavily in a group of 
songs by Lehmann and Ronald. 

Her first New York recital Miss 
Whistler will give on Monday evening, 
Feb. 14, at ASolian Hall. She has pre- 
pared a program which includes old 
Italian pieces, an aria from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid,” Massenet’s “Elégie” (this by 
request), a group of German lieder and 
a group of modern English and Amer- 
ican songs. She is planning to give 
recitals in Boston and Chicago after her 
New York appearance. 





Mansfield (Pa.) Hears John Barnes 
Wells Songs Sung by Composer 


MANSFIELD, PA., Dec. 23.—A _ recent 
musical event of more than ordinary in- 
terest was the concert given by John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Dr. Will George 
Butler, violinist, -and member of the 
music department of the Mansfield State 
Normal School. Both artists gave groups 
of their own compositions that were 
warmly applauded. Georgia Locke Hoag 
was an able accompanist. 


PROGRAM OF WORKS 
BY CECIL BURLEIGH 


Composer-Violinist Received with 
Much Favor in First New 
York Recital 


Making his first bow in New York, 
Cecil Burleigh, the composer and violin- 
ist, appeared at the MacDowell Club 
on Tuesday evening of last week, assisted 
by Clarence Mayer, pianist. 

Mr. Burleigh is a young American 
whose violin compositions have been at- 
tracting much favorable comment dur- 
ing the last few years. He was for 
a time associated with the department 
of music at Morningside College in Sioux 
City, lowa, and is now in the music de- 
partment at the University of Montana 
at Missoula. 

The violin is his instrument, and one 
can see at once that he has studied it 
seriously. His work as a soloist is 


hardly as significant as his creative gift; 
he has a good tone, a capable technique, 
yet he lacks the touch that distinguishes 
the able violinist from a great solo vio- 
linist. At all times, however, his play- 
ing is really and solidly musical, and 
that is something that one can say about 
only a few. The large works which 
he performed were his Concerto in E 
Minor, which was recently chosen as 
prize-winner in the Chicago competition 
for the best American violin concerto, 
and his “Ascension” Sonata, introduced 
here last winter by David and Clara 
Mannes. This sincere attempt to por- 
tray in tone three Scriptural texts from 
Isaiah, John and Luke seems to lack the 
spontaneity of his other works; the con- 
certo, on the other hand, is a first-rate, 
vital work, and made a notable impres- 
sion. 

Of the shorter pieces—and in them 
Mr. Burleigh is revealed at his best—the 
“From a Wigwam,” “To the Warriors,” 
“Ripples,” “Jim Scarecrow,” “By the 
Brookside” and “The Oak” proved the 
most interesting. Several of these 
pieces were redemanded. 

Mr. Mayer presided at the piano in a 
satisfying manner and did his part in 
the “Ascension” Sonata sympathetically. 
He also was heard in a solo group, play- 
ing “Stern November,” “Quiet Wood- 
land,” and “Birds of Passage,” by Mr. 
Burleigh, from a set of “Sonnets of 
Autumn,” which will soon be published. 

Among the prominent musicians who 
were in the audience were Arthur Hart- 
mann, Alexander Russell, Sam Franko, 
Victor Kiizdé, Alois Trnka, Clara 
Mannes, Frederick Haywood, Walter L. 
Bogert, the able chairman of the club’s 
music committee; Herwegh von Ende, 
and Harriette Brower. A. W. K. 








Oscar Seagle in Song Recital at Morris- 
town, Tenn. 


MORRISTOWN, TENN., Jan. 1.—Oscar 
Seagle was heard with delight by a large 
audience, when he appeared here in song 
recital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 28, at 
the First Baptist Church. Two piano 
solos by Mr. Seagle’s accompanist, Frank 
Bibbe, were also enjoyed. The church 
opened its doors to music first last 
spring, when Harry Rowe Shelley gave 
the initial organ recital on the new pipe 
organ. B. M. F. 
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Master-spirits among interpreters . 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune 


— KNEISEL QUARTET 


FRANZ KNEISEL, First Violin 
HANS LETZ, Second Violin 


LOUIS SVECENSKI, Viola 
WILLEM WILLEKE, Violoncello 


Inquiries to MISS HELEN LOVE, Secretary, 1 West 34th St., New York 























CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MADAME EDVINA 


Prima Donna Soprano 
ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN 


Available for Concert En- 
gagements after January 
15th, and for Festival Ap- 
pearances in April and May 











Address all eaquiries to 
EDWARD W. LOWREY 
Personal Representative 
693 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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RESENTS CRITICISM 
ON MUSICAL UNION 


Writer in “Tribune’’ Objects to 
Dr. Muck’s Attitude Toward 
Organization 





Statements made about the musical 
union by Dr. Carl Muck, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, in a recent ar- 
ticle have called forth the following let- 
ter to the New York Tribune: 

To the Musical Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: Your publication of Dr. Muck’s 
article invites some suggestions that I 
think may seem pertinent. 

I am especially struck with Dr. Muck’s 
misunderstanding of the position of the 
musical unions in their relation to the 
development of American music. The 


doctor seems to believe that the chief and 
first concern of the musical unions re- 
lates to emolument. Now, I am quite 
confident, after a professional experience 
of over twenty years, that the individual 
instrumentalists do not differ in this re- 
spect from the conductors themselves. 

As a matter of fact, the unions bear 
the same relation to American music that 
the protective tariff did to the infant 
industries of this country years ago. 
They have made it possible for the cities 
that the doctor mentions to have good 
symphony orchestras, composed of musi- 
cians who have been trained in America 
or who have become American citizens 
and have identified themselves with the 
aims and purposes of an adopted coun- 
try. They have done this by denying 
shortsighted and selfish impresarios the 
privilege of importing European (or any 
other foreign) artists whenever resident 
musicians have been available—and suit- 
able. 

As a consequence of this policy every 
symphony orchestra in the United States, 
with the single exception of the Boston 
orchestra, is typically American in its 
personnel. The Boston orchestra has con- 
sistently and persistently maintained its 
attitude as a stumbling block in the de- 
velopment of musical America. In all the 
years that it has lived it has not devel- 
oped an American conductor, and the 
foreign conductors who have been at the 
head of that organization would seem 
to have considered their association with 
the orchestra as a “financial” arrange- 
ment leading to comfortable old age in 
a European home. 

The names of Thomas, Seidl, 
bert, Leopold and Walter Damrosch, 
Stock and Hadley outweigh, in my opin- 
in, that of Mr. Higginson or any of his 
European conductors in the help given 
to this country in nationalizing its mu- 
sical expression. 

D. EDWARD PORTER. 

New York, Dec. 12, 1915. 





Evelyn Starr to Make First Orchestral 
Appearance in New York 


At the first concert of this season 
given by the Russian Symphony Society, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, at Car- 
negie Hall, on Saturday evening, Jan. 
15, Evelyn Starr, the gifted Canadian 
violinist, will appear as soloist. This 
will be her first appearance as soloist 
with orchestra in New York and she 
will play the Glazounow Concerto. 





(Wash.) Students Heard in 
Quarterly Recital 
TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 21.—Students of 
the Puget Sound Conservatory of Music 
appeared in a pleasing recital at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Monday 


Tacoma 


Her-- 


evening, Dec. 13, under the direction of 
Dr. Robert L. Schofield, dean of the col- 
lege. Vocal and instrumental offerings 
were given by Leona McQueen, Clayton 
Johnson, Alberto Edtl, Esther Hanson, 
Miss Bethel, Miss Hathaway, Eunice 
Orr and Ruth Johnson. Songs by Miss 
Harvey, with violin obbligato by Mr. An- 
derson and Dr. Schofield at the piano 
were especially delightful. 


CANTATA IN HISTORIC SETTING 


Harker Work Sung in Church Where 
Patrick Henry Made Famous 
Speech 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 3.—F. Flexing- 
ton Harker’s cantata, “The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” was sung for the first time in 
Richmond, Monday evening of Christmas 
week by the choir of Old St. John’s 
Church. The cantata was sung in the 
church made famous as the place where 
Patrick Henry delivered his celebrated 
speech on independence, during which 
he immortalized himself with the ex- 
pression, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” The cantata was sung admirably 
under the direction of John W. Strauss, 
organist and choirmaster. There was a 
large crowd present, including the com- 
poser, Mr. Harker, and his talented wife, 
the contralto. Mr. Harker is the organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church 

Choral singing was the feature of the 
community Christmas tree exercises 
which took place here Christmas eve. 
The carols were sung by the children of 
the public schools, led by Walter C. Mer- 
cer, director of music in the Richmond 
schools. There were about 1500 school 
children and this large chorus was aug- 
mented by several hundred choir and 
club singers. There were also tableaux 
illustrating the birth of Christ and fifty 
children gave several folk dances. It is 
planned to make the music part of the 
program next year very much more elab- 
orate and there will possibly be some solo 
singing and instrumental music. The 
singing this year was supported by 
Kessnichs Municipal Band. W. G. O. 


FRENCH OPERETTAS PLEASE 


Charity Performance Given with Greta 
Torpadie and Einar Linden 


On the afternoon of Dec. 30, in the 
Princess Theater, New York, was given 
the second in the series of French opéra 
comique performances under the au- 
spices of the Music League of America. 
The event was for the benefit of the 
Janson de Sailly Hospital of Paris. Two 
operettas were given-—“Pierrot Luni,” by 
Henri Cientat, and Adolphe Adam’s “La 
Poupée de Nuremberg,” In the first- 
named Greta Torpadie, soprano, sang 
Columbine, and Einar Linden, tenor, 
was Pierrot, each winning a great deal 
of well-deserved applause. 

“La Poupée de Nuremberg,” with its 
animated doll, recalled “Hoffmann,” but 
was decidedly interesting. The old toy- 
maker’s réle was enacted by Orphee 
Langevin; Emile de Varny was the over- 
grown son; Mr. Linden was convincing 
as the assistant, and Miss Torpadie sang 
and acted excellently as his sweetheart. 
The music of this work and of “Pierrot 
Luni” is entertaining and lies well for 
the voice. Mr. Linden superintended 
the productions which were heard by a 
distinguished and good-sized audience. 














May Peterson Makes Brilliant Boston 


Début 
May Peterson, the charming young 
soprano, sang in Boston for the first 


time on Monday morning, Dec. 27, at the 
fifth of S. Kronberg’s series of morning 
musicales at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, and 
evoked expressions of unqualified ap- 


proval. 





DOSTAL 


America’s Lyric Tenor 











Management: 


‘The rare resourcefulness of his art and the 


PHENOMENAL QUALITIES of his ultra 
lyric voice have made him the VOCAL SEN- 


SATION OF THE SEASON.” 
—The World, New York, Dec. 


Supported by his own Concert Company 


VICTOR C. WINTON, 


5, 1915. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





CECIL FANNING IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


American Baritone Well Received 
at His First Appearance Here 
in Some Time 


Cecil Fanning has been a favorite re- 
cital singer throughout the country for 
a number of years. The young Amer- 
ican baritone might be as popular in 
New York as elsewhere if he would but 
give music-lovers of this city a proper 
chance to find out how consummate an 
artist he is. But most of his time in this 
vicinity has been consecrated to the edi- 
fication of music clubs with an orchestral 
appearance at long intervals. Last 
Tuesday afternoon he moved counter to 


his customary practice and gave a reci- 
tal in AXolian Hall. It was then possible 
to estimate the loss local concertgoers 
have hitherto sustained through Mr. 
Fanning’s inexplicable reluctance to sing 
here more regularly. 

In a program containing airs by Mon- 
teveidi and Grétry, three of Schubert’s 
“Miller” songs, Loewe’s “Erlking,” 
Grieg’s “Last Spring,” Haile’s “Teufels- 
lied,” and numbers by Hubert Pataky, 
Debussy, Sidney Homer, Winthrop Rog- 
ers, Francesco de Leone and Marshall 
Kernochan he disclosed in finest fashion 
his large, admirably resonant and well 
modulated voice, a notable command of 
the essentials of style and the most re- 
fined interpretative artistry. But smooth- 
ness and subtlety are not the only ele- 
ments governing the nature of his pres- 
entation of songs. He can be broadly 
dignified, poetically tender and sonor- 
ously virile. It would be difficult to 
imagine two more effective studies in 
contrast than his dramatically diver- 





sified and impassioned “Erlking” (de 
spite Loewe’s weak setting) and Schu- 
mann’s “Auftrage” given as an encore 
immediately after; or his boisterous 
“Teufelslied” and the introspective “Ver- 
borgenheit” of Wolf which also followed 
as an extra. And in the opposing types 
of French music were equally perfect of 
exposition—the fragile “Romance” arid 
characteristic “Belle au bois dormant” of 
Debussy and Massenet’s forceful and 
operatic “Vision Fugitive.” Yet for 
searching power of inward eloquence we 
preferred nothing to his touching de- 
livery of Grieg’s lovely “Last Spring.” 
a aaa Mr. Fanning quite outdid him- 
self. 

The large audience lavished unstinted 
applause on the young artist, whom we 
shall now expect to hear more frequently. 
Mr. Turpin is one of those ideal accom- 
panists who succeed in merging their 
task ideally with that of the oneee. 

we ee 





STRAUSS MUSIC SEIZED 





Philharmonic May Not Produce “Alpen- 
Symphonie” Here This Season 


Although Conductor Stransky had ex- 
pected to present Richard Strauss’s new 
““Alpen-Symphonie” as one of the novel- 
ties of the season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, the fortunes of war- 
time have conspired to forbid. The sym- 

hony was to have been performed at a 

hilharmonic concert on Jan. 13, but 
Mr. Stransky gave it out this week that 
the wood-wind parts had been confiscated 
by the British en route from Germany. 
The string parts are in New York, but, 
in Mr. Stransky’s opinion, there is little 
hope of getting the others in time for a 
performance this season. If they should 
arrive, the symphony will be played. 

The Strauss Festival will be held as 
announced on Jan. 13 and 14, but “Ein 
Heldenleben” will be substituted for the 


new symphony. 
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DETROIT’S BIG SEASON 





-Manager Devoe Says Concerts in Auto- 
mobile Center Are Better Patronized 
Than Ever Before 


The industrial prosperity that has come 
to Detroit, largely through the phenom- 
enal growth of the automobile business, 
is reflected in the condition of the con- 
cert business this season, according to 
James E. Devoe, the local manager, who 
was in New York on Tuesday. He re- 
ported that his concerts had been better 
patronized this season than ever before, 
sold-out houses being the rule rather than 
the exception. 

“In September the outlook was rather 
doubtful,” declared Mr. Devoe, to a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA man, “but when the sea- 
son once got under way I realized that 
we would have a record-breaking year. 
My concerts so far have included ap- 
pearances of Geraldine Farrar, Pavlowa 
and her opera company, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mischa Elman, Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals, and the San Carlo Opera 
Company.” 

Mr. Devoe has branched out this sea- 
son, taking over the management of 
Frances Ingram, the contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Company, who has been 
meeting with exceptional success and for 
whom big things are predicted. Miss 
Ingram’s Eastern concerts will be han- 
dled by Catherine Bammann, while Mr. 
Devoe will represent Miss Bammann’s 
various attractions in his territory. 





DOSTAL RECITAL PLEASES 


Large New York Audience Hears Tenor 
in Varied Program 


George Dostal, tenor, appeared Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 28, before an audience 
of more than three thousand persons at 
the Hunt’s Point Palace. The recital 
was under the auspices of the United 
Catholic Works. 

Enthusiastic appreciation greeted the 
singer’s splendid performance. Two 
Italian arias, Donizetti’s “Deserto in 
Terra” and a “Carmen” aria were in 
the first group given, and were followed 
by a program of English ballads, the 
best known and best liked being “The 
Star,” by Rogers; “Come with Me in the 
Summer Night,” by Van der Stucken; 
Oley Speakes’s “Life,” Scott’s “Jasmine 
Door,” Sanderson’s “Until,” “A Ques- 
tion,” by Emil Polak, the young Amer- 
ican composer-pianist; “Look Down, 
Dear Eyes,” by Fisher, and Sanderson’s 
“All Joy Be Thine.” These were sung 
with interpretative finish and resonant 
tone. At the piano, Herman Kossoff 
ably assisted the singer by his capable 
accompaniments. 





POLICEMAN AS STAR TENOR 


Mrs. White Aids Training of New 
“Find” with Mr. Dossert 


No walk of life in New York seems 
to be free from the germ of vocal aspira- 
tion, for not long ago a truck driver 
burst into fame as a potential opera 
star, while this week brought news of 
another recruit, this time from the police 
force. This was Policeman Howard D. 
Smith of Traffic Squad C, who is being 
given a vocal education through the aid 
of Mrs. Archibald S. White, herself a 
gifted singer. Policeman Smith, who 
has a promising tenor voice, is being 
trained by Frank Dossert, the prominent 
vocal teacher. 

Mrs. White heard the policeman sing 
at Mr. Dossert’s studio and made ar- 
rangements for the teacher to give him 
lessons. Mr. Dossert says of his pupil: 
“The man has a truly remarkable voice 
and I expect great things from him in 
time. His range is tremendous. He 
reaches high D with ease.” 











Paterson Woman’s Club Hears Recital 
by Dora Becker 


PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 3.—National 
characteristics in violin music were illus- 
trated by Dora Becker, violinist, in her 
delightful program given before the 
Paterson Woman’s Club in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Tuesday afternoon, 
Dec. 28. The American pieces were 
taken from Cecil Burleigh’s “Indian 
Sketches” and were especially well re- 
ceived. Delightful accompaniments were 
played by Jane Feininger. 


MUSIC A FACTOR IN 
BIG OPTICAL WORKS 


Rochester Factory Employees 
Have Chorus and Orchestra— 
New Musician Locates in City 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 30.—On Christmas 
afternoon a series of nine musicales was 
given at different institutions through- 
out the city, arranged by a committee 
consisting of Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, 


supervisor of 
music in the 
public schools; 
L. L. Foulks, 





Fred Will, 
Jr.; T. Pevear, 
I. S. Feder- 


busch and 
Oscar Gareis- 
sen, conductor 
of the Festival 
Chorus. 
Among _ those 
taking part 
were Madelyn 
Burrell, How- 
ard McQuade, 
Mary Ertz 
Arthur Wallerstein of Mem- W i | 1, Amy 

phis, now. located’ in Burton Tir- 

Rochester rell, Irene and 

Adele Mess- 
mer, Fanette Lypman, Helen Murphy, 
Jessie Mingus, William Meadowcraft 
and Herbert Soule. The music was 
much appreciated and it was decided to 
repeat the program next year. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany gave its annual Christmas party 
for the girl employees, who number 
nearly a thousand, in the employees’ din- 
ing hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 30. 
There were about two hundred specially 
invited guests. After the supper the 
program was given, the most enjoyed 
numbers of which were by the Bausch 
& Lomb Chorus, under the direction of 
Harry Barnhart. The chorus numbers 
about one hundred, and they sang ex- 
ceedingly well. The music for the eve- 
ning was furnished by the Bausch & 
Lomb Orchestra, under the direction of 
Ludwig Schenck. The musical num- 
bers of the program follow: 





Bausch & Lomb Chorus, “Oh, Lovels 
Night,’”’ Offenbach; Vocal Solo, “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve,’’ Cadman, Joseph Brewer- 
ton; Bausch & Lomb Chorus, Three Bohe- 
mian Christmas Carols; Vocal Solo, “My 
Dreams,” Tosti, Florence Perrine; Vocal Solo, 
“Nazareth,’”’ Gounod, Harry H. Barnhart; 
Act. 1 (Kitchen Scene), “Hansel und Gretel,” 
Humperdinck, The Misses Messmer; Bausch 
& Lomb Chorus, “Praise Ye The Father,” 
Gounod. 


Rochester has an addition to its mu- 
sical ranks in the person of Arthur Wal- 
lerstein, conductor for four years of the 
Memphis Symphony Orchestra, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who came to this city two 
weeks ago to make his home here, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Wallerstein. He is a mu- 
sician of scholarly attainments, an ex- 
cellent violinist and a man of wide ex- 
perience and democratic ideals. He is 
much interested in the community sing- 
ing movement and already is assisting 
Harry Barnhart in the community chorus 
work in this part of the State. 
MARY ERTZ WILL. 





SEATTLE HEARS CHAMBER 
RECITAL AND MUSIC TALK 


Madden-Tunberg Concert Gives Pleasure 
to Hearers—Mrs. Beck Describes 
Asiatic Music 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—Consider- 
able chamber music is being heard in 
Seattle this season, the latest innova- 
tion being the Sonata Evenings given 
by Claude Madden, violinist, and Karl 
E. Tunberg, pianist; the initial program 
being presented on Dec. 20. In Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 24, Mr. Madden 
played with fine discernment, and Mr. 
Tunberg’s piano part was equally well 
done. Mr. Madden’s solo, the Legend, 
Op. 17, Wieniawski, was beautifully per- 
formed. Mr. Tunberg played a group 
by Moszkowski, including “The Juggler- 
ess,” Op. 52, which was played with 
abandon, a delightful bit of rapid execu- 
tion and fine technique. In Grieg’s So- 
nata, No. 1, Op. 8, the artists entered 
into the spirit of the composition and 
the final Allegro Moto Vivace was taken 
at the tempo of a Norwegian mountain 
torrent. Mrs. J. N. Ivey, contralto, as- 
sisted, singing “Adelaide,” Beethoven, 
and a group by Strauss, Franz and 
Dvorak. “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” was well suited to her full, mellow 
voice. Camillia Proulx was the excel- 
lent accompanist. 

The writer of “Interludes” in Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA would be pleased with 
the musical memoranda collected by 
Louise K. Beck of Seattle during her 
two years of “globe-trotting.” Recently 
Mrs. Beck gave two interesting talks be- 
fore the Musical Art Society and the 
Joseffy Club, on Asiatic music and its 
influence on modern French music. In- 
cidentally she said, “China is the only 
country where musical composition is 
‘standardized,’ as the Lus, the model for 
the musical scale, is governed by law, 
and carved in jade or hammered out of 
copper. It is filed in the archives and 
all scales must conform to this model; 
thus no musical progress or originality 
has been made in China for hundreds 
of years.” 

The musical illustrations given by Mrs. 
Louis H. Maxson, pianist, and Ruth A. 
Pepper, violinist, were “Arabian Muzzin 
Chant at Sunrise,” “Ancient Temple Mu- 
sic of Japan” and “March and Dance in 
the Temple,’ Chinese. Several Debussy 
numbers were used in comparison. 

The Post-Intelligencer and the Times 
of Seattle have each a page devoted to 
musical activities in the city in their 
Sunday editions. A. M. G. 











fany Famous Names in 
1915 Musical Necrology 








HE year 1915 exacted an unusually 
heavy toll of life from the musical 
profession, and succeeded in making in- 
roads among the ranks of creative and 
interpretative workers. The first victim 
was, curiously, the most famous, being 
Carl Goldmark, the Hungarian composer, 
who died in Vienna on Jan. 3, having 
completed his eighty-fifth year. On the 
heels of this was announced the death 
of Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the famous 
contralto. Another noted contralto to be 
taken was the American artist, Mildred 
Potter, who died in the fall of the year, 
on Sept. 24. 

Two important Russian composers who 
were removed were Alexandre Scriabine 
and Sergius Taneieff, both of whom suc- 
cumbed in the early part of the year. 
Rudolf Berger, the giant Austrian tenor, 
died in New York on Feb. 27, thus thin- 
ning the number of really noteworthy 
opera singers. In the matter of piano 
teachers the departed year could not have 
been crueller, for it carried off Theodor 


Leschetizky (Dresden, Nov. 17) and 
Rafael Joseffy (New York, June 25). A 
famous composer of waltzes who died 
Keb. 16 was the Frenchman, Emile Wald- 
teufel. The dean of American organists, 
Samuel P. Warren, and O’Brien Butler, a 
noted Irish composer, also died, the latter 
in the “Lusitania” disaster. Benjamin 
Lambord, who died June 7, is sorely 
missed; he worked valiantly for Ameri- 
can composition. Another native com- 
poser to go was William Legrand How- 
land, who died July 26. 

Riccardo Sonzogno, of the famous 
Italian publishing firm, is an addition to 
the death list. Mario Lombardi, the im- 
presario, died in April. Among the other 
well-known and important figures to dis- 
appear in 1915 were Neil Forsyth, Chris- 
tine Nielsen, Karl A. Langlotz, Isabel 
Hauser, Gustav Hollander, Ernest Goer- 
litz, Algernon St. John-Brenon, Fran- 
cesco Fanciulli, Hamish MacKay, Alfred 
d’Ambrosio, Karl F. von Glasenapp, Mrs. 
Bertha Feiring Tapper, Franklin Hold- 
ing, Edward W. Berge and Guillaume 
Couture. 
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PROVIDENCE SINGERS 
SCORE IN ORATORIO 


Local Soloists Win Honors in 
“The Messiah’’—Kroeger 
Quintet Heard 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 31.—On Sun- 
day afternoon at the Strand Theater, 
Handel’s “The Messiah” was given by 
local soloists, the Arion Club chorus and 
orchestra before an audience that filled 
every seat in the house, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather. 

It was the first time in the musical 
history of Providence that a production 
of such pretentions had been attempted, 
and to the co-operation of Dr. Jules Jor- 
dan, conductor of the Arion Club, and 
Roswell H. Fairman, conductor of the 
Providence Symphony Orchestra, is due 
a large measure of the success. The 
Arion Club had within the week pre- 
sented the oratorio with metropolitan 
soloists, but Sunday’s performance sur- 
passed in many ways that fine presenta- 
tion. Never before had the chorus sung 
with such fine effects of shading and 


balance of tone. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Fairman’s 
baton, gave such a fine performance of 
the “Pastorale” as to merit an encore. 
Geneva Holmes Jefferds, soprano, and 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, artist 
pupils of Harriet Eudora Barrows, sang 
their solos with fine taste and beauty of 
tone. Lionel P. Storr, who has appeared 
as soloist at several of the Arion Club 
concerts, has a mellow voice of wide 
range that was well adapted to the 
“Messiah” solos. George H. Boynton 
was heard here for the first time, and 
his clear tenor of rare beauty was one 
of the pleasing features. 

Leroy Armstrong was at the organ. 
Dr. Jules Jordan conducted with his 
usual skill and kept the players wel) 
under his control. 

At the last open meeting of the Chopin 
Club, of which Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie 
is president, E. R. Kroeger’s quintet, 
which was first performed at the biennial 
convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in Los Angeles, was 
given its first performance in the East, 
being played from the original manu- 
script loaned by the composer for the 
occasion. It is a melodious composition, 
well balanced and original in treatment 
and was admirably played by members of 
the Chopin Club, including Marion Whit- 
ing, piano; M. Louise Cameron, first 
violin; Lenora Bonlay, second violin; 
Mrs. Jacob Kelley, viola, and Alice Tot- 
ten, violoncello. Geneva Jefferds, a guest 
of the club, gave a group of songs by 
Gorner, Bemberg and Rummel giving 
to each a musicianly interpretation. 
Choir boys under the direction of George 
Pickering sang carols. 

The Christmas cantata, “The Light 
Eternal,” by Henry W. Petrie, was pre- 
sented by the Elmwood Christian 
Church’s choir on Friday evening in the 
assembly hall of the Home for Aged Men. 
A large audience was present and much 
credit is due Ernest A. Chase, under 
whose leadership the affair was given. 

The Feast of Lights, an impressive 
candle and carol service, was held in 
Grace Church Sunday evening, Dec. 26. 
The boy choir, under the direction of 
A. Lacey-Baker, organist and choir-mas- 
ter, sang old English, German and 
French carols. 

At the Churchill House on Monday 
and Thursday afternoons, two lecture- 
recitals for the benefit of the Public Serv- 
ice League were given by Florence Nevin 
and John Herman Loud of Boston. Large 
audiences attended both recitals. The 
subjects were Wagner’s opera, “Die 
Meistersinger” and Humperdinck’s “Hin- 
sel und Gretel.” The interpretations 
by Miss Nevin were splendid, her dic- 
tion being clear and her mode of giving 
the stories interesting. Mr. Loud, at 
the piano, gave the leading motifs, play- 
ing with fine feeling and excellent taste. 

G. F. H. 








Pleasantville, Ohio, Hears Work of 
Local Composer 


PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 3.—“The 
New Born King,” by Jesse K. Murdock, 
music director of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Pleasantville, was in- 
cluded in the program of Christmas mu- 
sic given Sunday evening, Dec. 26, by the 
church choir. Mrs. R. Harkins, Carrie 
Miller and Dr. A. V. Lerch were the 
soloists, with Mrs. Jesse K. Murdock at 
the piano. 
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ASKS CLUB WOMEN TO PROMOTE 
WORK OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





American Sunday Schools 





President of West Virginia Club Suggests Ways in Which 
Women May Aid in Establishing the Spirit and Educational 
Effects of National Music—Decries Cheap Jingles Used in 


By CORA M. ATCHISON 
President of Marcato Club, Clarksburg, W. Va. 








(The following article is compiled from a 
paper on ‘‘Civic Music,’ read by _ Mrs. Atchi- 
son at the annual meeting, at Parkersburg, 
of the State Federation of West Virginia 
Women’s Clubs.) 


HEN foreigners emigrate to our 

country they find that they may 
not hear the beloved music of their own 
land in the small concert hall or gardens 
to which they have been accustomed, 
where free entrance or the price of the 
penny seat gave them a pleasant hour 
to break the dull monotony of life. In- 
stead all the best music they wish to 
hear is inclosed in four walls of a great 
building, the entrance to which is pro- 
hibitive to any but the rich few. Of 
course we have the cheap restaurant or 
nickel shows, and in cities the music of 
the ordinary park bands in summer, 
which must of necessity be of a lighter 
quality, as it must appeal to all classes, 
and naturally to the musically unedu- 
cated American. 

To make our beloved America a mu- 
sical country equal to that of any Euro- 
pean nation it behooves us, as club 
women, to promote and “encourage the 
understanding, appreciation and study 
of the art of music and the develop- 
ment of musical talent throughout the 
country.” 

How best can this be attained? I 
will only speak of two important ways. 

First, by civic music; second, by im- 
proving the grade of music that is being 
sung in our Sunday schools. ; 

How can we apply the word civic to 
music? Civic “means relating, pertain- 
ing or appropriate to a citizen.” Ina 
broad sense civic music means “The 
music of the people, for the people and 
by the people.” 

Methods of Work 


A great number of our cities are doing’ 
very good work in civic music, notably 
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the Music School Settlement of New 
York City. Chicago has _ inaugu- 
rated the largest civic music organiza- 
tion in this country. I wish to quote 
from Mrs. George B. Carpenter’s paper 
which she read before the National Bi- 
ennial at Chicago. She stated “that the 
broadest plans of the association which 
will be developed as opportunity and 
funds are furnished are: Organization 
of local committees to co-operate in ar- 
ranging and managing musical enter- 
tainments; organization of neighborhood 
choral and orchestral clubs; lecture re- 
citals; opportunities for young artists to 
make their initial appearance; produc- 
tion of works by resident composers (if 
any in your midst); production of dis- 
tinctively American music; annual mu- 
sical festivals, of some good work by 
an American composer, expressing the 
hope that the work may appeal to rep- 
resentation of the various clubs through- 
out the State so that a country-wide 
effort may be made along the line of 
this civic work to establish in our own 
country the spirit and educative effect 
of the study and production of national 
music, so long the precious possession of 
the people of the older countries.” 

I think we can get a great deal of help 
from Mrs. Carpenter’s suggestion as to 
how to establish a civic music movement 
in our own home towns. 

We as club women look upon music 
as an art to be cultivated by the few 
and not by the masses. We concentrate 
our brains, our time and money on the 
uplift of the mountaineers, action against 
child slavery, conservation, domestic 
science, and we could not give our time 
to worthier work. But if we stop and 
think for a moment that music and 
morals go hand in hand I believe more 
time would be given to the serious cul- 
tivation of music. If I could only in- 
terest the women of West Virginia in 
making a vigorous crusade against the 
class of music that is being sung in the 
majority of our Sunday schools, I would 
~~ I have accomplished something 
in life. 


Sunday-School Music “Cheap” 


It seems a very broad assertion to 
make against our Sunday schools, but 
I do say very positively that in the ma- 
jority of our Sunday schools the music 
sung is very detrimental to our young 
people. Generally speaking, the music 
and words are of a cheap, inferior grade. 
What mother would allow her child to 
read the cheap five and ten-cent novels? 
Yet the cheap grade of music that chil- 
dren are taught in the Sunday schools 
is almost as detrimental to their morals 
as a cheap novel. So many of our song 
makers think that if a song has a jingle 
that is all that is necessary for the 
child. 

What constitutes good music? The 
music that lives. Take the great music 
that was written one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty years ago. It is as 
great to-day as when written. The so- 
called popular music lives a few months 
and then is forgotten. In writing music 
for our Sunday schools why do not the 
composers write a good grade of music 
and teach the children from their in- 
fancy up to know only the best? Take 
for instance, “Golden Harps Are Sound- 
ing”; do the words of that song give the 
child a correct idea of heaven? Is the 
music of an inspiring nature? Natur- 
ally, when children grow older the love 
of music that has a jingle to it is so 


ingrafted that good music does not ap- 
peal to them. When the cheap light 
operas, musical extravaganzas and mu- 
sical reviews come along these same 
Sunday school scholars, who were taught 
the jingling songs in their youth, are 
the ones that patronize the cheap mu- 
sical show, and when they have the op- 
portunity to hear something really good 
and uplifting, they pass it by. 

The European looks upon us as a 
nation of ragtime music, and sometimes 
I almost fear it is so, and the music that 
is sung in our Sunday schools helps to 
make us such. I appeal to each and all 
that im will use your influence to root 
out this unnecessary evil that is hurtful 
and detrimental to our young people and 
to our nation. 


NEW BOSTON SOCIETY TO 
PRESENT RUSSIAN MUSIC 


An Introductory Program of Representa- 
tive Music——Olin Downes Lectures 
on the Society’s Purposes 


Boston, Jan. 1.—The first concert of 
the newly formed Russian Music So- 
ciety was given Thursday afternoon, in 
the Oulukanoff studio, 295 Huntington 
Avenue. The program by Ethel Frank, 
soprano; N. Oulukanoff, baritone; Eman- 
uel Ondricek, violinist; Carl Webster, 
violoncellist, and Alfred DeVoto, pian- 
ist, contained work by Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Slonoff and Dar- 
gomijsky. 

An introductory talk by Olin Downes, 
the distinguished Boston critic, clearly 
and concisely set forth the aim of the so- 
ciety, to stimulate interest in the works 
of the Russian school, including the bal- 
let, which has come to be such an im- 
portant factor in present-day music. 

The program, which was varied and 
interesting, had as its most effective 
numbers the baritone aria from Glinka’s 
“Rusland and Ludmila,” sung with dra- 
matic intensity by Mr. Oulukanoff; the 
aria for soprano from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame,” sung by Miss Frank, and 
the Theme and Variations from the 
Tschaikowsky Trio in A Minor, Op. 50, 
for violin, violoncello and piano. Miss 
Frank took the place of Mrs. Martha 
Atwood-Baker, who was prevented from 
appearing by illness. 











Frank Parker Providing Musical Plenty 
in Osage, Iowa 


OsAGE, IowA, Dec. 28.—The second of 
a series of recitals by the advanced voice 
pupils of Frank Parker, director of the 
music department of Cedar Valley Sem- 
inary, was given in the Gymnasium Au- 
ditorium, Dec. 17, the following pupils 
participating: Inga Urnes, Lydia 
Urnes, Bessie Millard, Mildred Mark- 
ham, Bernice Hubbard, Frances Koop 
and Verna Gorder. Features of the pro- 
gram were five songs from Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Mark 
Andrews, sung by Miss Koop, and Mrs. 
Woodforde-Finden’s “On Jhelum River” 
cycle, for soprano and baritone, given 
by Miss Gorder and Mr. Parker. Spe- 
cial programs of Christmas music were 
given in the four churches here, Dec. 26. 
At the Methodist Church the largest 
vested chorus choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Parker, presented Bullard’s 
Christmas cantata, “The Holy Infant,” 
in which the soloists were Verna Gor- 
der, soprano; Bessie Millard, contralto, 
and Frank Parker, baritone. Mary 
Allen was the organist. 





Melba to Sing for Red Cross at Metro- 
politan Opera House 


A performance will be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday, 
Jan. 25, for the benefit of the British, 
French and American Red Cross soci- 
eties. Mme. Melba will sing the balcony 
and tomb scenes of “Romeo and Juliet” 
for this benefit. 





As the Christmas offering of her lec- 
ture-recital series in Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Mignon Lamasure analyzed the 
story and music of “Parsifal.” 
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WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES DEPICTED IN SONG 


Yvette Guilbert’s Art at Its Highest in 
Second Recital of Her Second 
New York Series 


For the second Sunday evening event 
of her second series of New York appear- 
ances at the Maxine Elliott Theater this 
week, Yvette Guilbert offered a program 
dealing almost entirely with divers types 
of mediaeval women. The illness of the 
singer who was to have sung the anti- 
phonal responses in a number calied “Les 
Miracles de la Vierge’” caused Mme. 
Guilbert to cancel this number, for which 
she substituted “Le Lien Serré,” “La 
Delaissée” and several others that have 
become confirmed favorites by this time. 
Her mediaeval songs and recitations she 
prefaced by an entertaining talk on the 
condition of women in the middle ages. 

Among the most amusing and enjoy- 
able numbers were the two monk songs, 
the “Portrait d’une Parisienne” and “La 
Reine Amoureuse.” In these and in such 
tragic pieces as “Belle Doette” and “La 
Belle Iolande” Mme. Guilbert’s art was 
at its highest. 

Assisted by Carlos Salzedo and di- 
rected by George Barrére, the small 
string orchestra, composed of members 
of .the New York Symphony, played 
Bach’s B Minor Suite, a colorful Ravel 
“Introduction et Allegro” and Debussy’s 
“Danse sacrée et danse ao a . 


Considers It a Friend 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed find check for your paper for 
1916. I find it would be impossible to 
think of being without this friend. 
Best wishes for its success the coming 
year. 








Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE TEETS. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., Dec. 30, 1915. 
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WEEK OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC IN ST. PAUL 


Community Spirit Ruling Factor 
in Impressive Succession 
of Ceremonies 


St. PAuL, MINN., Dec. 31.—The ef- 
fort to “unify St. Paul” launched by the 
St. Paul Institute found expression in a 
series of festivities for Christmas week 
in which music was an essential feature. 
The outline of the plan presented by 
Charles W. Ames, president of the in- 
stitute, and Mrs. Robert J. Seymour, 
manager, was indicated in a _ printed 
program distributed to the number of 
20,000 in different sections of the 
city. Three Christmas carols were 
chosen by a committee appointed to 
superintend the music. The words of 
these (“Adeste Fideles,” “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing!” and “Holy Night, 
Silent Night”), were twice printed in the 
local papers with the request that they 
be committed to memory, that they be 
rehearsed in the public schools and sung 
at “assemblies” by way of “prepared- 
ness” for the great week. 

The general program began Thursday 
afternoon with a municipal Christmas 
tree in the Auditorium. The singing of 
carols was led by the Girls’ Glee Club of 
the Central High School, conducted by 
Florence Dickinson. A program of or- 
chestral music was played under the di- 
rection of W. W.- Nelson. Jessica De 
Wolf, with Katherine Hoffman at the 
piano, sang Adams’s “Cantique de Noél” 
with fine feeling. The performers were 
grouped around the huge and brilliantly 
lighted tree, with Santa Claus appearing 
for a brief but ecstatic moment. Chil- 
dren predominated in the audience. They 
came singly and in families, rich and 
poor, sick and well, well-clad and ill. J. 
Claire Stone was in charge of the en- 
tertainment, which was designated “The 
Children’s Christmas” in the general 


program. : 
To Friday evening was_ assigned 
“Christmas in the Home.” Household- 


ers were requested to put candles in the 





SUCCESS 


FRANCIS MACLENNAN 


in **GOETTERDAEMMERUNG”’ 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 


Herman Devries, Chicago Even- 

ing American, December 20, 1915. 
‘‘Mr. Maclennan was equal to his histri- 

onic and singing test and a_ satisfactory 

Siegfried.’”’ 

James Whittaker, Chicago Ex- 

aminer, December 20, 1915. 

Mr. Maclennan’s great moment last night 
came when he sang reminiscently of Mime 
and the Dragon and all the Bobby Make- 
Believe of ‘Siegfried.’ ”’ 

Eric De Lamarter, Chicago Trib- 
une, December 20, 1915. 

‘‘Mr. Maclennan’s singing of the rdle of 

Siegfried rose to rhapsodic power. The scene 


of his recalling the days of his adventurous 
youth was extraordinary for the lightness, 
the clarity of enunciation and tone, and for 
the technical accuracy in extremely trying 
phrases.’’ 


Adolf MuhIimann, Abendpost, De- 
cember 20, 1915. (Translated.) 


‘Mr. Francis Maclennan from Hamburg, 
who, as well as his wife, Mme. Easton, was 
engaged for the Wagner operas, made his 
farewell as ‘Siegfried,’ so that with his 
wife he could return again to Hamburg 
whence they had a leave of absence. The 
narrative which every tenor on account of 
its difficulties and on account of its high 
range stands in dread of, he gave excellently 
In this part of the opera he can easily be 


compared with Jean de Reszke. 
Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, 
December 20, 1915. 

“It is the merest justice to pay a tribute 
of admiration to the enthusiasm, the intel- 


ligence, the power that Mr. Maclennan has 
put into his impersonations of the Bayreuth 
master’s heroes. Not least were the tenor’s 


qualities of excellence made evident in ‘Die 
Gitterdimmerung.’ There were breadth and 
the heroic note in his presentation of the 
part of Siegfried It was a credit to art 
and to himself.’’ 

Karleton Hackett, Chicago Even- 
ing Post, December 20, 1915. 

“Mr. Maclennan did what he had to do 
with the surety of a routined singer.’’ 
Stanley K. Faye, Chicago Daily 
News, December 20, 1915. 

“Mr. Maclennan’s Siegfried equalled his 
previous roles in the epic.’’ 

Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily 
Journal, December 20, 1915 

‘Tt was also Maclennan’s finest achieve 
ment.’’ 

Walter Knupfer, Staats-Zeitung, 
December 20, 1915. (Translated.) 

Mr. Maclennan, the brilliant ‘‘Young- 

Siegfried"’ of last Sunday, won as the ‘‘Older- 


Siegfried’’ well earned laurels. The role 
has never been better characterized in Chi- 
cago; in fact, evidently there are few 
opera stages who can produce a singer who 
is able to fulfill all the demands of both 
the ‘‘Siegfried’’ réies in such a satisfactory 


manner. A pity that this artist is com- 
pelled, through his contract, to return to 
Hamburg, and that he cannot present his 
‘*Parsifal’’ characterization for us. 














Basso and Pianist in Notable 
Texas Tour of Joint Recitals 




















& 


Harry Evans, Basso-Cantante, and Otto L. Fischer, Pianist, on Their Tour of © 
Texas. From Left to Right: Mr. Evans, Miss Lawson of Waco, Tex.; Mrs. 
Stella P. Wren, President of Euterpean Club of Waco, and Mr. Fischer 


OUSTON, TEX., Dec. 31.—Among 
the best concerts heard in Houston 

was that given recently by Harry Evans, 
the English basso-cantante, and Otto L. 
Fischer, American pianist, in the City 
Auditorium. Most of the seats in the 
immense theater were occupied by an 
audience which applauded with fervor. 
Memorable features were Mr. Evans’s 
singing of “It Is Enough,” from 


“Elijah,” and Mr. Fischer’s interpreta- 
tion of Chopin’s A Flat Major Polonaise, 
Alkan’s “The Wind,” the “Rigoletto” 
Paraphrase of Liszt and a pleasing son- 
net from his own pen. In the Texas 
part of their tour the artists have given 
joint recitals at Fort Worth, Waco, 
Georgetown, San Antonio and this city; 
they are to play also in the cities of 
Marshall and Weatherford. 





windows, a_ request very’ generally 
heeded. Many bands of singers went 
about the streets singing carols. Satur- 
day was given over to “Christmas in the 
Church.” 

“Christmas in the City” was made 
significant by a mammoth gathering in 
the Auditorium for the Municipal Festi- 
val. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra had been engaged for a program 
of orchestral music and to lead the audi- 
ence in the singing of the three carols 
previously mentioned. The orchestral 
numbers were Mr. Oberhoffer’s “March 
of Homage,” the Overture to “William 
Tell,” Chadwick’s “Noél” and an arrange- 
ment of the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
the “Messiah.” Particularly effective 
were the carols as sung by the audience 
of nearly one thousand. 

The old miracle play, “Abraham and 
Isaac,” dating back to the early four- 
teenth century, constituted an interest- 
ing number, which perhaps has no place 
in this review except for the acknowl- 
edgment of its excellence and for a rec- 
ognition of the singing of the Gregorian 
chants by forty russet-gowned “monks” 
coached by Leopold G. Bruenner. “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing!” by the audi- 
ence to the accompaniment of the or- 
chestra followed the play and closed the 
program. 

The Christmas play, “Eager Heart,” 
as given by the “Lantern Players” of 
the St. Paul Institute in the Palm Room 
of the St. Paul Hotel and different sec- 
tions of the city, constitutes another 
feature of the season’s program. It em- 
bodies the singing of selections of the 
“Christmas Oratorio” of Bach. 

In these ways does music enter into 
the program which makes proper the ap- 
plication of the title “The Christmas 
City” to St. Paul. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 





Tuckerman Learns Yiddish Folk-Songs 
for Audience of Jews 


On Dec. 15 Earle Tuckerman, the bari- 
tone, appeared at a concert of the Bee- 
thoven Musical Society, at Public School 
63, New York. Mr. Tuckerman sang 
songs of George Chadwick Stock, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer and Mark Andrews, besides 
two Jewish folk-songs in Yiddish, “Kum 
zu mir in Chederil” and “Abal-Agolah 


Lied,” for which he was heartily ap- 
plauded by the large audience, which was 
composed almost entirely of Jews, by 
whom he was highly complimented on 
his pronunciation in a language un- 
familiar to him. 


AID CLOTHING WORKERS 





Jacobs Orchestra, Macmillen and Mrs. 
Axman in Anniversary Concert 


Music and consideration of industrial 
problems were the strange companions 
in the program given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Jan. 1, to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. The music 
was furnished by the Orchestral Society 
of New York, Max Jacobs, conductor, 
and by Francis Macmillen, violinist, and 
Gladys Axman, soprano, as soloists. Be- 
sides, there were more or less inflamma- 
tory speeches, interspersed among the 
musical numbers. 

Mr. Jacobs and his associates won 
much applause with a capably played 
program, as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Tannhduser,’’ Wagner; Sym- 
phony, No. 5, Beethoven; Violin Concerto, 
Tschaikowsky; Two Caucasian Sketches, 
Ippolitoff-ivanoff, “‘In the Aul,’”’ “‘March of 
the Sardar’; “Peer Gynt” Suite, Grieg, 
“Morning,” “Anitra’s Dance,” ‘In the Hall 
of the Mountain King”; Arla, ‘“Elsa’s 
Dream,”’ from ‘“‘Lohengrin,” Wagner; Violin 
Solo, “Kol Nidrei,’’ Bruch; Marche Slav, 
Tschalkowsky. 


The “Peer Gynt” Suite was especially 
well received. For his admirable playing 
of the concerto Mr. Macmillen was re- 
called several times. Mrs. Axman’s 
vocal gifts, which have been frequently 
been commented upon in these columns, 
evoked their usual hearty response. 


Faculty Recital by Florida State College 
for Women 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Jan. 3.—A pleas- 
ing recital was given by members of the 
faculty of the School of Music, Florida 
State College for Women, on Dec. 29, be- 
fore the members of the Florida Educa- 
tional Association, that met here Dec. 
28-30. Ella Scoble Opperman, pianist; 
Isabella Raush, violinist, and Isabel Wal- 
ton Sparks, soprano, were the soloists. 





NEW VARIATIONS BY 
SCHELLING PLAYED 


Boston Symphony Gives American 
Pianist’s Work Its 
Premiére 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1916. 


s* the Boston Symphony concerts of 
this evening and Friday afternoon, 
Ernest Schelling’s “Impressions (from 
an artist’s life), in Form of Variations 
for Piano and Orchestra” was played 
for the first time, and the program was 
completed by Brahms’s third Symphony 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Ca- 
price.” 

Mr. Schelling, the virtuoso, fulfilled 
the intentions of Mr. Schelling, the com- 
poser, at the piano. He did this mod- 
estly, but with authority and élan. Mr. 
Schelling played in a creative spirit, and 
his sincerity made him the less inclined 
to self-display. His performance de- 
serves the highest praise. His variations 
impressed the writer as being uneven in 
character and value. Some are trivial. 
Others are futile. Others have immedi- 
ately effective qualities, and the most ef- 
fective, the most impressive of all the 
variations is the one marked in the score, 
August, 1914. Beginning pianissimo in 
the basses, a rapid figure works upward, 
very gradually, crescendo, through the 
string choir, to the continual rattle of a 
side drum. There are fantastical trum- 
pet calls, and finally the “Dies Irae” is 
intoned by the bass. The enormous 
crescendo reaches its height, and dies 
down again while the drum beats echo 
in the distance. It is a macabre ef- 
fect, and the association of the music 
with the date mentioned in the score is 
too obvious to require restatement. 

Other variations are “Lagoon,” a mem- 
ory of a lagoon in North Carolina, and 
variations with initials before them, in- 
dicative of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, its conductor, and certain of 
the leading players of the orchestra— 
“B. S. O.,” “K. M.,” for Karl Muck; “G. 
L.,” for George Longy, and variations 
suggestive of Paderewski, Pavlowa, 
Kreisler, and the Wartburg in 1915. 
There is often very effective orchestra- 
tion and ingenious handling of the pecu- 
liar tone-color of the solo instrument. 
But the work is neither very original, 
nor invariably finished in its style. The 
audience admired it greatly, however, 
and the pianist was repeatedly recalled. 

The fifth of the Copley-Plaza morning 
musicales took place on the morning of 
the 27th. The soloists were May Peter- 
son, soprano, and Mary Zentay, violin- 
ist, while Greta Torpadie and Einar Lin- 
den were actors in their amusing play- 
let, “Mamselle Mariette,” which was 
heartly enjoyed. Miss Peterson sang 
songs and arias by Delibes, Schubert, 
Wolf, Koechlin and Hiie. Miss Zentay 
played music by Handel, Kreisler and 





Sarasate. Both of the soloists fulfilled 
anticipations, and were warmly ap- 
plauded. O. D. 





COLISEUM FOR CEDAR RAPIDS? 





Iowa Writer on Musical Topics Urges 
Municipally-Owned Structure 


A coliseum, city-owned and city-en- 
joyed, is the plan urged for Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) by Earle G. Killeen, musical critic 
of the Cedar Rapids Republican. The 
writer points out the fact that the city 
should provide a permanent home for the 
orchestra, choirs and choruses which give 
such large returns in musical pleasure, 
at the same time giving an adequate 
auditorium for the large audiences that 
attend concerts by visiting artists and 
musical organizations of prominence. 

Mr. Killeen suggests that part of the 
sum might be raised through a series of 
concerts, to be given by local choruses, 
orchestras and soloists. 





Sascha Jacobson Joins Music School 
Settlement Faculty 


The Music School Settlement, 55 East 
Third Street, New York, announces that 
it has secured the services of Sascha 
Jacobson, the young violinist who made 
such a brilliant début at A€®olian Hall 
earlier in the season, as head teacher in 
its violin department. 





Dr. Sylvester, president of the Aus- 
trian House of Representatives, has been 
chosen chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 
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THE PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF 
LOUIS GRAVEURE IN CONCERTS 














EW in the concert field this season, 

one of the most notable successes 

has been won by Louis Gravure, the 

Belgian baritone, who made his recital 

début in New York at A£olian Hall on 
Oct. 20. 

Mr. Graveure scored at the Maine 
Festival, taking the place of Emilio de 
Gogorza, who was indisposed. He was 
engaged as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and made such a 
decided impression that he was re-en- 
gaged for another appearance this sea- 
son and also for this orchestra’s spring 
tour. His recital in Boston was another 
triumph. His engagements for the sea- 
son number many of the most important 
clubs in this country, among them the 
St. Cecelia Club of New York, Victor 


Harris, conductor, with which he ap- 
pears as_ soloist on the evening of 
Jan. 18. 

Shortly before Mr. Graveure’s recital 
a New York daily came out with the 
story that he bore a striking resemblance 
to Wilfrid Douthitt, the English bari- 
tone, who was starred by Andreas Dip- 
pel in the operetta “The Lilac Domino” 
by Cuivillier last season. Pictures of 
Douthitt and Graveure were printed 
with the article, and it was maintained 
by the newspaper writer that Mr. Dou- 
thitt had grown a beard during the sum- 
mer and had changed his name, or rather 
taken that of his mother, a Belgian, for 
concert purposes, believing that his hav- 
ing appeared in comic opera in this 
country would spoil his chances as a 
concert artist. 


No substantial proof has yet been of- 
fered corroborating the newspaper story. 
One circumstance has been evident, and 
that is that Mr. Graveure has shown 
himself to be such a great artist vocally 
and artistically that it matters little 
whether it be shown some day that he is 
the English baritone. There are few 
baritones who can compare with him in 
sheer vocal beauty, interpretative power 
and distinction of style. Therefore his 
place in the concert-field in America 
would not be shaken, even if it were posi- 
tively known that he is Mr. Douthitt. 
An artist through and through, he is 
one of the revelations of the concert-sea- 
son of 1915-1916, and his manager, An- 
tonia Sawyer, may be proud of having 
introduced such a distinguished singer 
to the American public. 





SYRACUSE CLUB PROGRAMS 


Salon Musical Hears Arthur Hersch- 
mann—New Composer’s Songs 


SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 3.—At the guest 
recital given for the Salon Musical at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Chapin 
last week Arthur Herschmann, baritone, 
of New York, made his first appearance 
here and was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Mr. Herschmann is an artist of 
sincerity and possesse a voice of fine 
quality. His program included several 
delightful duets, sung with Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano. William C. Sutherland 
of Rochester provided the accompani- 
ments. 

The Morning Musicals program last 
week was made doubly interesting by 
the songs of Charles Huerter, a student 
of Dr. William Berwald, and who has 
recently returned from study in Ger- 
many. Mr. Huerter is a composer of 
distinct promise and his songs were well 
interpreted by Pauline Baumer, soprano, 
with the composer at the piano. “The Se- 
cret of the Rose,” a lullaby, with ’cello 
obbligato by George Baumer, was espe- 
cially pleasing. Paul Bicksler, baritone, 
was also well received, in a group of 















































German songs. A harp Fantasie by 
Maude Clarke, a Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie by Czarina Lobdell, and a Mosz- 
kowski Concerto by May E. Sandford, 
with orchestral accompaniment arranged 
for second piano by Arthur Van W. 
Eltinge, completed a delightful program. 
* 


de 





Has Completed Nearly Fifty Years as 
Organist of Pittsburgh Church 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 3.—After forty-nine 
years of service as organist in the First 
Baptist Church, Bellefield Avenue and 
Bayard Street, John Q. Everson is to be 
given a life annuity in appreciation of 
his distinguished services. He became 
organist in 1867. The services yesterday 
morning were given in his honor. . The 
First Church is the leading Baptist 
church of this city and also the wealthi- 
est. Mr. Everson succeeded his father, 
the late William Everson, as organist. 
It is understood that Mr. Everson will 
continue his duties until the end of 1916, 
when he will retire. E. C. S. 





Foster & David have booked Mary 
Jordan for the Syracuse Festival. She 
will sing there on May 9. 


ARTISTS HEAR FRENCH REVUE 


Mme. Maubourg Sings “Chansons” at 
Art Exhibit Opening 


Members of the Société des Architects 
Diplobmes and the Museum of French 
Art, with their guests, heard a charm- 
ing revue, written by M. Emilie Ville- 
min, and presented by the composer, 
Mme. Céline Villemin and Jeanne Mau- 
bourg formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, at the formal inauguration of the 
French Art Exhibition in the ball room 
of the Ritz-Carlton on Monday evening, 
Jan. 3. 

Gowned in picturesque peasant cos- 
tume, with a bewildering succession of 
caps, worn by the maids of each prov- 
ince that her chansons honored, Mme. 
Maubourg delighted her auditors with 
her piquant singing, while Brittany, 
Normandie and Provencal folk-dances 
were given by Mme. Villemin. A gay 
little descriptive bit by M. Villemin ran 
through the piece. Mme. Emilia Quin- 
tero was at the piano for the revue, and 
for the delightful group of chansons and 
ballads sung by Mlle. Bartlett. 

A sparkling little one-act comedy, by 
Mile. Yvonne Garrick and M. Georges 





LOUIS KREIDLER 


Delights Large Audience in Recital in Fine Arts Theatre 





Revenent of the Theater Frangais of 
New York, a recitation by M. Paul Cap- 
ellani of the Comedie-Frangaise and an 
address on this year’s exhibit, which is 
a benefit for the families of French sol- 
dier-artists, was given by M. Maurice 
Damour, completed the program. 





NEW CHORUS AT SCHENECTADY 





Initial Program Well Given—New Year 
Concerts 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The re- 
cently organized Haydn Male Chorus 
ave its first entertainment at the United 

eople’s Church Thursday evening, and 
although the members of the chorus have 
sung together but a short time the offer- 
ings, given under the direction of Arthur 
M. Morgan, were well sung. The solo- 
ists were Myrtle Way, soprano; A. Van 
Alstyne, violinist; Helen May and Eileen 
Margan, sopranos. Addie Davis was a 
pleasing accompanist. 

Louise Day, soprano, and Wassily 
Besekirsky, violinist, were the artists at 
the Saturday night concert at the First 
Methodist Church and gave a pleasing 
entertainment. Miss Day gave a group 
of French songs and another of old Eng- 
lish and Irish folk songs in a delightful 
manner. Mr. Besekirsky gave Bach and 
Kreisler numbers and closed with the 
“Zigeunerweisen” of Sarasate. 

The Cambrian male chorus gave a con- 
cert for the entertainment of Clan 
MacRae, Order of Scottish Chiefs, New 
Year’s eve, under the direction of Will- 
iam Arthur Jones. The soloists were 
William Arthur Jones, tenor, and Sidney 
Wright, baritone. Ruth McFee Young 
was accompanist. W.A. H. 





College Girls at Bangor, Me., Introduce 
Carol Singing 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 31.—Christmas 
carols were sung this year for the first 
time by the young women students at 
the University of Maine. A chorus of 
50 young women went from house to 
house on the campus Christmas Eve sing- 
ing old English carols. Hilda E. Vaughn, 
instructor in the English department of 
the University, led the carols. 





Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, 
has been playing frequently in London 
of late. 











Chicago Tribune, Nov. 22, 1915.—“Louis Kreidler, the 
baritone, known to Chicago Grand Opera patrons, ap- 
peared in recital at the Fine Arts Theatre yesterday af- 
ternoon and with better results than most opera singers 
in such surroundings. The tone which is developed for 
a certain purpose on the lyric stage was of more pene- 
trating quality than a bona fide concert baritone, and yet 
so skilled was Mr. Kreidler that in Wolf’s ‘Verborgen- 
heit’ and Strauss’ ‘Winterweihe’ and ‘Heimliche Auffor- 
derung’ he achieved superb contrast of timbre. The 
mood of the Wolf song particularly was sensitively cre- 
ated, and two songs by Schilling lent dramatic contrast 
to the group.” 


Chicago Herald, Nov. 22, 1915.—“‘A recital given at 
Fine Arts Theatre yesterday afternoon by Louis Kreid- 
ler demonstrated the abilities as a concert singer of a 
baritone whose activities ordinarily have been connected 
with the stage. As if to prove that it is not his inten- 
tion to divorce himself from the style of art that he 
made familiar to the patrons of Grand Opera in Chicago, 
the recitalist began his programme with ‘Eri Tu’ from 
Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera.’ Mr. Kreidler interpreted 
this excerpt with excellent skill, but he was successful 
too in the singing of songs. The singer presented Hugo 
Wolf’s ‘Verborgenheit’ with no little charm of tone and 
feeling, and these qualities he also put into the singing 
of Strauss’ ‘Winterweihe’ and ‘Heimliche Aufforder- 
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ung. 
Chicago Journal, Nov. 22, 1915.—“Louis Kreidler, most 


indefatigable of baritones in the Century Opera Company 
and other operatic enterprises, came to the Fine Arts 
Theatre yesterday afternoon and demonstrated that be- 
sides being a routined operatic singer he is an expert 
and talented recital artist. He began with the faithful 
‘Eri Tu’ from Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera,’ which he sang 
so brilliantly that one almost suspected him cr acting 
it as well. However he at all times kept his hands at 
his sides, thereby making himself noteworthy among 
the operatic singers who give recitals. 

“He continued with a group of German songs by Wolf, 
Schilling and Strauss. These he sang in a more inti- 
mate repressed fashion with splendid tonal quality and 
a fine feeling for music and texts, the art of the lieder- 
singer as it ought to be.” 


Chicago Post, Nov. 22, 1915.—“Mr. Kreidler sang with 
excellent understanding of what he was doing and with 
dependable vocal control. 

“The ‘Verborgenheit’ of Wolf and ‘Winterweihe’ of 
Strauss he sang especially well with appreciation of the 
text, fine enunciation and feeling for the music. There 
was an audience of large size which received him with 
hearty applause.” 

Chicago Examiner, Nov. 22, 1915.—“Louis Kreidler, 
who gave a song recital in the Fine Arts Theatre yester- 
day afternoon, has a powerful resonant voice. He is at 
his best in American songs and is one of the good rea- 
sons why more good American songs should be written.” 
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RABINOFF FORCES AGAIN GIVE 
PLEASURE TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Financial Success of Boston Company’s Return Hampered by the 
Lack of Local Subscribers and by Counter Attractions of Holiday 
Season—Mrs. Hemmick’s Ballet Wins Approval—Mr. Thunder 
Conducts “‘Messiah’’ Marked by Local Singer’s First Appearance 


in Oratorio 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—The Boston 
Opera Company, in conjunction with 
Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
came back to the Metropolitan for three 
performances, last Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and 
gave decided emphasis to the favorab!e 
impression produced during the longer 
stay that was made at this house earlier 
in the season. The audiences, however, 
while of fair proportions, by no means 
were commensurate with the merit of 
the performances, a result probably due 
to the fact that there were no subscrip- 
tions and that the holiday season scarcely 
can be regarded as a propitious time for 
a special engagement of this sort at 
grand opera prices. But there seems 


ample reason for the belief that, if the 
Boston organization were to come here 
for a regular season, with a subscription 
and under advantageous conditions, it 
would meet with financial as well as 
artistic success. 

Last week’s brief engagement was 
opened with a _ repetition on Friday 
evening of “Madama _ Butterfly,” the 
Japanese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, 
again charming in the title réle, which 
she acts with captivating naturalness and 
sings acceptably, while Riccardo Martin, 
as Pinkerton, Thomas Chalmers, as 
Sharpless, and Elvira Leveroni as Suzuki, 
were again members of a cast which 
struck a high average of artistic merit, 
also excellent being the work of chorus 
and orchestra, with Agide Jacchia as con- 
ductor. This program also included the 
beautiful “Snowflakes” ballet. 


Ballet Novelty 


The Saturday matinée, intended prin- 
cipally for the little folk, but pleasing 
their elders as well, was devoted wholly 
to ballet, Pavlowa and her company ap- 
pearing in “Puppen-Fee,” and the new 
pantomime-ballet, “L’Ecole en Crinoline,” 
by Mrs. Christian Hemmick, with music 
by Chaminade, which proved to be a real 
novelty and won a distinct success. 

At the Saturday evening performance 
there was an attractive double bill, open- 
ing with “I Pagliacci” and closing with 
the “Coppelia” ballet of Delibes. In 
Leoncavallo’s opera, Giovanni Zenatello 
was given a cordial reception as Canio, 
and added one more to his long list of 
suecesses here, winning a genuine ovation 
with his impassioned singing of the 
Lament. George Baklanoff also came in 
for a liberal share of applause. He 
showed the courage of individual idea 
in his costuming and acting of Tonio, 
and his singing also was distinctive, his 
voice ringing out resonantly and with fine 
dramatic effect in the Prologue. Maggie 
Teyte was the Nedda, and hers was a 
charming portrayal, attractive visually, 
well acted, and sung with tonal beauty, 
the bird song being executed with facility. 
Roberto Moranzoni was the conductor. 
In the “Coppelia” ballet Pavlowa won a 
tremendous personal success 

The nineteenth annual performance of 
“The Messiah” by the Choral Society of 


Philadelphia, under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder, was given at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 29 before a 
large audience. The presentation in all 
respects compared favorably with the 
best of Handel’s masterpiece that the 
society has given in the past, a fact which 
is due not only to the certainty and 
finish displayed by the large body of sing- 
ers, numbering about 275, but to the very 
capable assistance of the quartet of solo- 
ists, May Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto, Arthur 
Hacket, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, 
and to the efficient playing of the fifty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
An expressive rendering was given “For 
Unto Us,” “Lift Up Your Heads” and 
the “Hallelujah Chorus,” which was sung 
with thrilling effect, while also there was 
much to praise in the way of tonal rich- 
ness and modulation, and in the manner 
of attack and enunciation. 


Mrs. Hotz’s Oratorio Début 


Mrs. Hotz, who is a local singer, made 
her first appearance in oratorio with a 
success that warrants the prediction for 
her of a notable career in this difficult 
field of vocal endeavor. Her youthful and 
attractive personality and _ unaffected 
manner are much in her favor, and there 
is in her pure lyric soprano, which is 
adequate in volume and range for such 
work as she has undertaken, a rarely 
sweet and appealing quality. There was 
also a marked success on Thursday even- 
ing for Marie Stone Langston, who is 
well-known here and elsewhere as a con- 
tralto of beautiful voice and artistic 
ability. Her rich, sympathetic tones are 
well suited to such numbers as “He Shall 
Feed His Flock,” which was sung with 
reverent sincerity and depth of feeling, 
scarcely less effective being the rendering 
of “He Was Despised.” 

To Mr. Hackett the audience took kindly 
at once, this young tenor from Boston 
having, in addition to a voice of sweet 
lyric quality and the ability to use it 
with ease and admirable artistry, an in- 
gratiating personality. All of his num- 
bers were delivered with commendable in- 
sight and expressiveness. As for Mr. 
Martin, this fine basso proved once more 
that he is one of the best of this countrv’s 
oratorio singers. His rendering of “Why 
Do the Nations?” was a triumph in 
itself, being sung with impressive breadth 
of tone, authority and phrasing, and his 
work throughout was of distinctive ex- 


cellence. ) as Fs |S 


Henri Barron on Tour with New York 
Opera Company 


Henri Barron, former first tenor in 
Savage’s “Girl of the Golden West” and 
recently with the David Bispham Concert 
Company, is now singing the title rdle 
in “Faust,” with which the New York 
Opera Company is touring the New Eng- 
land States this season. 

Postpone Fitziu-Allan Recital 

The recital scheduled for Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 1, at Carnegie Hall for Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, and Hugh Allan, bari- 
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tone, has been changed to Tuesday after- 
noon, March 7, on account of Miss 
Fitziu’s engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. As Miss Fitziu is to cre- 
ate a réle in the new Spanish opera 
toward the end of this month, she finds 
that it would be impossible for her to 
give sufficient time to the concert pro- 
gram, owing to the many rehearsals nec- 
essary for the new opera. 

Mr. Allan also desired to change the 
date on account of engagements at St. 
Louis on Jan. 18 and 23 respectively, 
Fort Smith on the 24th, El Paso the 
26th, Denver the 29th, Des Moines Feb. 
1, Chicago the 2nd, Toronto the 4th and 
Montreal the 7th. 





MANY AMERICAN CITIES 
TO HEAR HARTMANN 
IN COMING SEASON 
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Arthur Distinguished 


Hartmann, the 
Violinist 


Among the celebrated violinists who 
will tour this country next season Arthur 
Hartmann will figure in a prominent 
manner. Mr. Hartmann has _ played 
three highly successful tours of this 
country, appearing as soloist with such 
organizations as the New York Philhar- 
monic, the New York Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as well as many 
of the most important clubs. 

In Europe Mr. Hartmann has won an 
enviable reputation, his appearances in 
recital in Germany, Austria, France, 
England, Holland and Belgium being oc- 
casions of importance. In the Scandi- 
navian countries he has made a unique 
reputation, having traveled’ through 
Norway Sweden and Denmark extensive- 
ly, in fact, more so than has any artist 
known to American audiences. During 
a long residence in Paris he won the 
intimate friendship of the _ leading 
French composers of the day, Claude De- 
bussy being one of his warmest admirers. 
He has transcribed several of that com- 
poser’s songs, among them the “II pleure 
dans mon coeur,” which will figure on his 
recital programs next season. Mr. Hart- 
mann’s tour is under the exclusive direc- 
tion of Harry Culbertson, the Chicago 
manager. 


Walla Walla, Wash., Hears Concert by 
Whitman College Faculty 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Dec. 26,—At 
the December meeting of the Musical 
Art Society a concert was given before 
a large audience by the musical faculty 
of Whitman College. The director, Elias 
Blum, tenor, did his best work in “Hoch- 
zeitslied,” Loewe, and “Waldeinsamkeit,” 
by Reger. The violinist, Ferdinand Fil- 
lion, has a pure, sweet tone, and plays 
with expression and feeling. The Gold- 
mark Concerto in G, first movement, won 
much applause. David Campbell, be- 
sides adequately playing the accompani- 
ments, was heard in solo pieces, of which 
the best were Brahms Rhapsodie in G 
Minor and the Chopin Polonaise in A 
Flat Major. M. S. 


Frances Alda in Cast of Suffrage Oper- 
etta 


Frances Alda, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, is the latest addition to the cast 
of “Melinda and Her Sisters,” the suf- 
frage operetta by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
with music by Elsie Maxwell, which is to 
be presented at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, next month. Marie Doro will 
also be among the distinguished mem- 
bers of the cast. 





BEETHOVEN BY SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY PROVIDES JOY 


Master’s “Second” and “Seventh” Sound 
the Holiday Note—Offer a Reed 
Instrument Trio 





The Symphony Society of New York 
gave its ninth Sunday afternoon concert 
at AZolian Hall on Jan. 2. Mr. Dam- 
rosch offered a Beethoven program that 
consisted of the second and seventh sym- 
phonies, and the menuetto and finale 
from the trio for two oboes and English 
horn. The director’s skill in program- 
building was again demonstrated and 
ovations were accorded the orchestra 
after each number by the usual large 
and discriminating audience. 

The Second Symphony opened the pro- 
gram, the exultant joy of the allegro 
sounding a happy note that predominated 
throughout the afternoon. The lovely 
larghetto, the picturesque scherzo and 
the exhilirating finale were played with 
spirit and understanding. The wood- 
wind trio emphasized the fact that works 
of this character deserve more frequent 
hearings in public. The charming, 
whimsical menuetto and the joyous 
finale, admirably performed, could not 
fail to delight the audience. Mr. Dam- 
rosch in an informal manner prompted 
by the holiday spirit, remarked: “The 
trio was most harmoniously played, not- 
withstanding that the parts were as- 
signed to a Belgian, a German and an 
Italian.” 

The Symphony No. 7 was performed 
with vigor and a fine sense of rhythmic 
values. The capricious and optimistic 
spirit characteristic of this work was 
built up movement by movement, until 
a fine climax was reached in the thrill- 
ing finale. Mr. Damrosch signalled his 
men to arise to acknowledge the tumultu- 
ous burst of applause that greeted them. 

H. B. 


Mr. de Bruyn and Miss de Pifia in Re- 
cital for Workers’ Club 


Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pina, 
who are specializing in their recitals of 
“Romances en Costumes” this season 
will appear before the Workers’ Amuse- 
ment Club, New York, on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 10. The club is one of those 
organized by Anne Morgan in New York 
for the pleasure of workers. 





LUCY 


GATES 


appeared at the 


Bagby Morning Musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
on 


Monday, January 3, with 


PASQUALE AMATO 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
and BEATRICE HARRISON 


SHE SANG THE 
“Bell Song” from ‘‘Lakmé” 
Handel’s “Come, My Beloved,” 
Henschel’s “‘Spring”’ 
“The Nightingale’—Russian Folk 
Song 
and the 


“Rigoletto” Duet with AMATO 


SHE WON AN 


OVATION 
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KANSAS TEACHERS OBJECT TO 
FAVORITISM OF ASSOCIATION 





School Work 





Chairman of State Music Teachers’ Revision Committee Says 
Organization Does Not Want Discrimination Against Cap- 
able Teachers, Outside Its. Ranks—Outlines Progress Made 
Toward Having Music Course Properly Accredited in High 


By HAROLD H. BUTLER 
Chairman Revision Committee, Kansas Music Teachers’ Association 








AWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 29.—The 
system of giving credit in the high 
schools for music study done outside of 
school has many ardent advocates, and 
among them there is much interest in 
what has been accomplished by the Kan- 
sas State Music Teachers’ Association. 
At the same time there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding, both of the 
aims of the association and as to the re- 
sults of their efforts. Perhaps a word 
of explanation will help in the further- 
ing of a plan, which, if properly worked 
out, will result in a great impetus to 
the study of music among our high school 
students. é 
Last year at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Wichita, nothing along this 
line was accomplished by the association 
itself, but when time came to adjourn 
the annual meeting, the matter of giv- 
ing credits was put into the hands of a 
committee with orders to report to the 
executive committee of the association. 
Unfortunately, a number of the commit- 
tee appointed were already members of 
the executive committee, so that it really 
amounted to the accrediting committee 
reporting back to itself as the executive 
committee. The result was that the com- 
mittees went far too rapidly and without 
giving due consideration to the many de- 
tails and difficulties of this work. 


Erroneous Impressions Given 


Another result was that the courses 
of study were prepared by five teachers 
from the Wichita College of Music, one 
from the Kansas State University, and 
one from Kansas Wesleyan University. 
Of course, this made the majority of 
the members feel that the association was 
being used as an advertising medium for 
the Wichita College of Music, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that this’ was 
really done. 

Still another result of the hasty action 
of these two committees was that the 
first two pages of the Kansas Blue 
Book, which is supposed to give the 
plans of the association, were so writ- 
ten as to give the impression to those 
reading them hastily, that this was a 
State matter, and that the State was in 
some way interested in the work of the 
association. 

Still another result was the attempt 
to require high school principals to ap- 
point only teachers accredited by this 
association on the examining committee 
and to require that only students of 
teachers accredited by this association 
could receive credit in the high school 
for work done out of school. This action 
was taken regardless of the competent 
and experienced teachers of the State, 
and resulted in a close corporation to 
whom all the benefits of this plan should 
go. The result was that many of the 
principal teachers of the State were 
greatly offended at this endeavor to force 
them to take the association’s examina- 
tion. 


Committees’ Tactics Roused Opposition 


Opposition, at first weak and un- 
spoken, very quickly became strong and 
outspoken. In spite of protest from 
different parts of the State, the accredit- 
ing and executive committees continued 
in their own way, urging teachers to 
take the association’s examinations and 
writing to high school principals and 
superintendents urging them to grant 
credits only to students of teachers ac- 
credited by the association. 

The result of all this was to say to 
the teachers who were graduates of the 
State schools of music that they could 
not teach in the public schools, nor could 
their students get credit for work done 
outside of school until this association 
had examined them and passed upon 
their merits as teachers. 

Another result was to say to the State 
schools: “Your graduates can not teach in 
the public schools, nor can their pupils 
receive credit for music study until we 
have approved of vour courses of study 
ar’ of your teaching staff.” 

Of course, this position on the part 
of a private association, absolutely irre- 





sponsible, was so impudent and so arro- 
gant that many wondered how long the 
State educational authorities would stand 
for anything of this kind. 


Blue Book Course Tentative 


When the association met at Hutchin- 
son the first three days of December this 
matter was brought up for discussion 
and it was very soon seen that a ma- 
ority of the members of the association 
was utterly opposed to the dictatorial 
attitude taken by the accrediting and 
executive committees. The Kansas Blue 
Book was very severely criticised from 
cover to cover. The first two pages of 
tne book were absolutely rescinded and 
three resolutions passed, with hardly a 
dissenting voice, placing the association 
on record as to its aims and purposes. 
These briefly stated are: That the 
courses of study as laid down in the 
Blue Book are tentative and temporary 
courses only, subject to change and modi- 
fication when it is seen that they can be 
strengthened by such changes or modi- 
fications. Second, that the association 
desires no discrimination whatever 
against any competent and experienced 
teacher, in favor of its members, and it 
recommends to the superintendents and 
principals that they appoint upon their 
examining committees competent and ex- 
perienced teachers, whether or not they 
be accredited by this association. 

These resolutions remove some of the 
greatest objections to the work of these 
two committees and leave to the future 
the detail of the plans for the granting 
of credit in the high schools. It can be 
easily seen that a plan of this kind must 
needs move slowly. Many mistakes will 
be made and many backward steps have 
to be taken before a feasible program can 
be evolved which will work hardship to 
none of the teachers of the State. The 
attempt to keep the benefits of the plan 
solely for teachers accredited by the as- 
sociation was a selfish one and this was 
quickly seen by the association and 
promptlv done away with. 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be glad to get information 
and advice from anyone which will help 
it in the perfecting of its plans and it is 
ready to hear all complaints, if injustice 
is worked anvwhere, and to give them 
due consideration. 





RECEPTION TO HEGEDUS 


Archibald Heard in Various Songs and 
Miss Morris in Gilberté Works 


At the studios of Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine in Carnegie Hall a reception and 
musicale was given in honor of Ferencz 
Hegediis, the Hungarian violinist, on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 2. A brilliant 
assemblage of guests applauded Vernon 
Archibald, the baritone, in songs of 
Strauss, Von Fielitz, Purcell, La Forge, 
Branscombe, Foster and the Old Eng- 
lish “Twelve Days of Christmas.” Mr. 
Archibald sang with distinction of style, 
lovely tone and artistic understanding. 
Mrs. Irvine played his accompaniments 
admirably. 

Hallett Gilberté’s songs were heard 
from Gretchen Morris, a gifted young 
soprano, who delivered his “Spring 
Serenade,” “An Evening Song,” “Song 
of the Canoe” and “Ah! Love but a Day” 
most effectively, proving herself a young 
artist of fine gifts. She also sang the 
“Aida” aria, “Ritorna Vincitor,” satis- 
fyingly. Mr. Gilberté’s presence as ac- 
companist for the singer added to the 
significance of the presentation and he 
was warmly applauded. The violin 
playing of Rodion Mendelevitch dis- 
played in his own Melody and Chanson 
Russe, Sarasate’s “Romanza Andaluza” 
and Kreisler’s “Chinese Tambourine,” 
won favor for its excellence. 





Old Folk Tunes for Pleiades Club 


Members of the Pleiades Club of New 
York will hear a novelty in the form of 
a recital of old folk tunes with lute ac- 
companiment, at the Hotel Brevoort, 
next Sunday night, when Frederic Hoff- 
man, the baritone, will appear as soloist. 














MURATORE 





“He Takes the Leading Position 
in Every Opera Wherein 
He Appears” 


The Chicago Evening Post, Wedunes- 
day, December 29, 1915. 


CARMEN AND THE NEW 
POINT OF VIEW 


By KARLETON HACKETT 


“Sigs 


YORK 


Last night I had the good fortune to get the 
point of view of Broadway. He was to hear 
the boast of Broadway, Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
in her duel with Mr. Lucien Muratore—and 
what could possibly be found in Chicago that 
could more interest the true New Yorker? 

Vocally there can be no duel in this opera be- 
tween Miss Farrar and Mr. Muratore, for Miss 
Farrar with a soprano yoice is singing a con- 
tralto role and, while she does it very cleverly, 
the score affords her few opportunities to shine, 
while Muratore is singing a role that gives him 
most grateful chances. It was interesting to ob- 
serve that at once the New Yorker started the 
conversation by a comparison with Caruso—and 
from the New York point of view there could be 
no greater compliment. After the first act there 
was a silence that you could have weighed in 
scales intended for any heavy object like coal 
or ice. After the second act in which occurs the 
‘*flower song’’ (which, of course, Muratore had 
to repeat), things began to move. Boiled down 
into a nutshell, it ran to this effect: that just 
as tone, as the God-given gift that comes from 
a unique throat, which a man stood still in the 
middle of the stage and poured forth in a golden 
flood, regardless of everything save the rich- 
ness and volume of the tone, Caruso was the 
king with whom none could dispute domirion. 
Not as a question of art, or of refinement, or 
power of conception, or intensity of interpre- 
tation, or anything else which comes from the 
qualities of heart and brain, but just as tone, 
the resultant of the most marvelous vocal 
mechanism of the present generation. 

Then after the third act the temperature be- 
gan to rise still higher, for if you can catch 
a New Yorker a reasonable distance from the 
glare of the lights he reveals traits that are 
quite human. There is no getting away from 
the power with which Muratore does that 
third act, the dramatic intensity with which he 
plays the part, the richness and volume of the 
tone thru which he expresses the meaning of 
it all, and the infinite variety of tone color 
that drives home the force of each word. It is 
something more than merely singing just for 
the sake of the beauty of the tone as tone, it 
is the power of the modern singing-actor with 
all the resources of voice and art to give com- 
plete expression to the meaning of the drama 
thru song. 

At the stake, with the stoicism of the mar- 
tyr, the New Yorker would with his dying 
breath assert that just as tone for’tone’s sake 
Caruso was still the king, but as a portrayal 
of the role of Don Jose, he admitted, altho it 
evidently was wringing his very heart-strings, 
that Muratore was vastly more interesting. 

It is glory enough that a real New Yorker 
could find words of praise for Muratore, even 
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of his own yolition instituting the comparison 
with Caruso. se sure and get this correct: in 
the matter of tone, golden, incomparable, God- 
given tone, the sun of New York rises and sets 
when Caruso leaves his couch in the morning 
and returns to it at night. This is final. For 
the rest, there is no denying that Muratore is 


a magnificent artist. 
swelled up today. 


I guess we will feel all 


Chicago Examiner, 
cember 29, 1915. 


Wednesday, De- 


Bizet’s Opera Becomes “Tragedy of 
Don Jose” With Him in Cast, Ex- 
celling De Reszke and Caruso. 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


The steenth performance of ‘‘Carmen’’ last 


night makes it for the steenth time obvious 
that Lucien Muratore is the great artist of the 
opera company. With him in the cast Bizet’s 
opera becomes ‘‘The Tragedy of Don Jose.”’ 
The burning glass brilliance of his voice focuses 
the mani-colored rays of this prismatic work 
on the one character and brands it in the 
imagination. 

For me Muratore is the greatest living tenor 
—even more so than De Reszke was before him. 
If you compare him with men who have voices 
his heroic and distinguished physique lifts him 
head and shoulders out of their class. Com- 
pare him with any pugilist, on the other hand, 


and his great histrionic talent makes him the 
class of even the most successful of them. 


Superior to Caruso 


He is to the French tradition what Caruso 
is to the Italian—an embodiment. pure and 
simple—and between these two men with voices 
I choose the one whose surplus attraction is 
the superior one of the French stage. A trick 
of publicity would make Muratore a winner at 
the precarious game of careering in America. 
He holds all the high cards, but as yet the ~ 
American public has not consented to sit in 
at his table. Still, Americans need not be 
afraid, for this is a case of who loses wins- 
the notoriety of contributing to a fame which 
is bound to accure from some point of the 
musical compass to a man who can be dubbed 
the greatest of tenors. 


Chicago Daily Journal, December 29, 
1915. 


The only encore permitted was of the 
“Flower Song,’’ as sung by Lucien Muratore, 
who seems to be relegated to the position of 
leading man for a visiting star. It is a status 
infinitely below his deserts, for at all perform- 
ances of ‘‘Carmen’’ he has been the real star. 
His voice, pure gold it is, and his compelling 
dramatic ability combine to make him the 
biggest artistic figure in the company. As a 
matter of fact, he takes the leading position 
in every opera wherein he appears, but he does 
not always get the credit for it. 
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HINSHAW SAYS OPERA IS NOT 
IMMORAL; DISAGREES WITH HEMUS 


“‘Show Youth Result of Breaking Moral Laws if You Wish Him 
To Observe Them,’’ Says American Baritone—Urges the 
Scoring of Operas for Small Orchestras—Value of Verbal 
Explanation of Songs in Foreign Tongue 








Tape mag American artist disagrees 
with Percy Hemus’s recent criti- 
cism on opera. William Wade Hinshaw 
takes exception to the following state- 
ment, made by Mr. Hemus in a recently- 
published interview in MUusICcCAL AMER- 
ICA: 


“Are not the stories of ‘Carmen,’ ‘Tosca’ 
and the ‘Jewels of the Madonna’ harmful? 
Surely we can devote our interests to the per- 
petuating of something more uplifting than 
these disgusting, immoral operas, which hurt 
our youth and make for evil. In Europe the 
governments have been forcing opera on the 
people for years. Will you tell me what they 
have added to the culture of the nations? 
Enough money is spent on opera to-day in 
this country to endow a dozen of our best 
creative artists in music, literature and the 
pictorial arts, and allow them to work free 
from financial cares for the rest of their lives 
producing real art.”’ 


Mr. Hinshaw denies flatly that opera 
is immoral. He asks: “How can you 
teach what is moral if you do not show 
what is immoral? It is only by compari- 
son between good and bad that we may 
make laws for society, and with animal 
instincts so strongly rooted in us, most 
of us do well to observe the results of 
the breaking of the laws in order to have 
the courage, whether through fear or 
otherwise, to curb our inclination. Do 
not Carmen and Scarpia get their just 
deserts in the end? Assuming that our 
youth is influenced at all by opera, Is it 
better to keep him in ignorance in these 
days of modernism or to show him what 
to avoid? 


Gives Employment to Thousands 


“Furthermore, as an art form, the 
opera has enlisted the services of the 
finest librettists, composers, conductors 
and decorators, and has called forth the 
finest efforts of creative artists and its 
production employs thousands of people. 
To take the money that is spent in pro- 
ducing opera to endow a dozen creative 
artists, as Mr. Hemus suggests, would 
be to deprive the public of hearing the 
works of our greatest masters of all 
times in order to make a doubtful ex- 
periment. Musicians who are not com- 
pelled to work to keep from starving 
usually stop working. A large percent- 
age of our great musical compositions 
are the results of poverty, necessity and 
suffering. Opera has never been forced 
upon the European people. The French, 
German and Italian people have always 
clamored for opera. 

“Opera cannot be made self-sustain- 
ing except in the large cities, and it can 
be produced on the same financial scale 
as drama, and this cannot be done unless 
we reduce the number of people neces- 
sary to give performances. Let the 
personnel of opera be put numerically 
equal to that of the drama, and let the 
orchestration be written for not over 
twenty musicians, and every city will be 


able to have its own opera company, just 
as it has its own dramatic company.” 
Mr. Hinshaw is an ardent champion 
of American music and he is anxious to 
witness the final triumph of American- 
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made music in every form, but only a 
triumph -that is built upon the highest 
artistic foundations, one that will be all 
the more permanent and glorious after 
America has paid its rightful homage 
to all that has contributed to give it an 
inheritance that is truly wonderful. 


English Not Essential 


Mr. Hinshaw also has something to 
say on the query by Mr. Hemus: “How 
can I deliver a message in a foreign 
tongue to persons ninety-five per cent of 
whom understand only English?” 

Disagreeing as to the importance of 
words in conveying the message of mu- 
sic, Mr. Hinshaw says: 

“Singers have been known to impress 
American audiences while singing in a 
foreign tongue. I need only cite Patti, 
Melba, Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, De 
Reszke, Campanini and Caruso. More 
difficulty occurs because the singer does 
not comprehend the subtleties of the 
language in which he is singing than 
because his audience does not under- 
stand the tongue used. 

“An audience can get a singer’s mes- 
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sage as easily as that of a violinist or 
pianist, provided the singer’s art equals 
that of the violinist or pianist. The de- 
livering by a singer of a ‘message’ to 
an audience does not by any means lie 
entirely in giving the words of the song. 
While words help to convey the mean- 
ing of the song, no real personal mes- 
sage from the singer can move the audi- 
ence except through the intense and sub- 
tle emotion conveyed through the charac- 
ter, quality and vibration of the singer’s 
voice. 


Songs of Merit Always Appeal 


“Many singers whose words may be 
perfectly understood fail utterly to give 
any real ‘message’ to their audiences, and 
these singers are the ones whose audi- 
ences, as Mr. Hemus says, ‘must be sub- 
poenaed.’ Singers who convey a ‘mes- 
sage’ through the vibration and quality 
of their voices as well as_ through 
thought-force and dramatic expression, 
never fail to have good audiences when 
once their singing has become known. A 
singer should sing songs that appeal 
primarily to him, and if they are songs 
of merit they cannot fail to appeal to 
his audience. Good American songs are 
as good as any other songs of equal 
merit and deserve equally to be sung, 
but there is no excuse for an artist to 
sing poor American songs merely be- 
cause they are American.” 

Mr. Hinshaw, an out-and-out Ameri- 
can and for the most part an American- 
taught singer, went on to say, “I have 
sung before the public in opera, ora- 
torio, concert and recital more than 
2000 times in over 500 different towns 
and in several languages on almost every 
concert program, and I have yet to find 
an American audience that did not enjoy 
my songs in a foreign tongue apparently 
as well as my songs in English. How- 
ever, for ten years I have made a prac- 
tice of explaining my songs, those in 
English as well as those in other 
tongues, before singing them in order to 
create a background and an atmosphere 
for them, and I have found the custom 
very helpful and heartily welcomed by 
my audiences, no matter whether they 
be a multitude of liguists or not. 

“I remember several years ago singing 
in Boston before a Boston club noted for 
its culture. I was almost afraid to make 
my customary explanations of the Eng- 
lish, Italian and German songs, especi- 
ally those from the older operas, but I 
went ahead just the same. After the 
program was over one of the older and 
more distinguished members came for- 
ward and told me how greatly he had en- 
joyed my explanations, and when I ex- 
pressed my fears that I had ‘insulted the 
intelligence of the audience,’ he said, ‘My 
boy, just keep on doing that. It is just 
what we all need, and it makes our en- 
joyment much keener. Keep it up, no 
matter where you are.’ 

“A striking example of how audiences 
may enjoy songs and explanations in a 
foreign tongue can be had in the art of 
Yvette Guilbert, who sings entirely in 
French and always explains each song 
in the French language.” 

Mr. Hinshaw illustrated his meaning 
of the “language of music” as a practical 
means of emotional expression as well as 
communication by citing instances in his 
own experience. He was sent by the late 
Felix Mottl with a letter of introduction 
to a prominent vocal teacher at Frank- 


fort-am-Main. The teacher, Professor 
Bellwidt, could not speak a word of 
English, Mr. Hinshaw at that time 


scarcely a word of German, so that the 
first interview did not go very well un- 
til the teacher sat down at the piano and 
Mr. Hinshaw began to sing. A common 
language was at once established be- 
tween the two, the language of music, 
which is the most perfect vehicle for the 
expression of emotion. 

“Like Mr. Hemus, I once expressed an 
ambition to become a ‘great American 
singer, taught in America by Ameri- 
cans,’ losing sight in my ardor for 
America of the fact that all successful 
American singers and teachers have re- 
ceived their training, either directly or 
indirectly, from Europeans and through 
European methods. 


American Average Exceeds European 


“From observation I believe that our 
teachers in America average better than 
the teachers in Europe, which is as it 
should be, since we have paid the price 
to get the best that Europe affords, and 
have spent millions sending our ‘tal- 
ented’ to Europe to be educated, and I 
believe that by proper co-operation and 
the retention in this country of some of 
the great Europeans who have done so 


much for us -(for instance, Gatti-Cas- 
azza, to whom we owe more than we can 
ever pay)—Caruso, Mme. Gadski, Max 
Heinrich, Alfred Hertz, Giorgio Polacco, 
and let us hope for the return of Tosca- 
nini, Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and many others who can now 
with Mr. Freund declare, ‘American in- 
dependence for music,’ but let us not for- 
get who taught us and let us not be un- 
grateful.” 

The stand that Mr. Hinshaw takes is 
interesting in view of the fact that he 
is about to offer a prize for the best 
American opera, written without chorus, 
for a small cast and a small orchestra, 
to facilitate the plan of establishing op- 
era houses throughout the country at a 
minimum cost of production. H. B. 





TWO MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS 


Harpist Williams Orchestra’s Soloist— 
“Messiah’ Given 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—The 
tenth popular concert—the third in the 
second series—by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, was played Sunday afternoon. 
Henry J. Williams, harpist, was the 
soloist. The following was the program: 

Wedding March, Overture, Scherzo, Noc- 
turne, from the incidental music to ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ Mendelssohn; Con- 
certante Quartet for oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn, with orchestra, Mozart; Fantasy 
for Harp and Orchestra, Dubois; Two Move- 
ments from the Ballet Suite, ‘‘Casse-Nois- 
ette,’’ Tschaikowsky. 

The Mendelssohn music was played 
with a finish which made it delightful. 
The Mozart Quartet brought into relief 
the very excellent quality of the orches- 
tra’s first oboe, Bruno Labate; the first 
clarinet, Pierre Perrier; first bassoon, 
Achille Heynen, and horn, Richard Lin- 
denhahn. Furthermore, it accomplished 
an acquaintance between the concert 
habitué and a less familiar form of 
composition. Mr. Williams demonstrated 
his mastery of his instrument in his 
harp solo. 

The performance of “The Messiah” by 
the Philharmonic Club, accompanied by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Oberhoffer conducting, was included 
in the Holiday program for Minneapolis. 
The soloists were Marjorie Dodge War- 


ner, soprano; Charlotte Peege, con- 
tralto; Willard Flint, tenor, and Edward 
Walker, bass. Fr. L. C. B. 


Muskegon (Mich.) Oratorio Society 
Gives “Messiah” 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Jan. 3.—Members 


of the Oratorio Society and the choir of 


the Congregational Church sang music 
from “The Messiah” at a special pro- 
gram in the First Congregational 
Church on Sunday evening, Dec. 26. 
Krank L. Showers was director, and 
sang the opening solo of the oratorio, 
“Comfort Ye,” in a manner that elicited 
much favorable comment. Mrs. Show- 
ers sang the contralto solos admirably 
and several recitatives were given in 
excellent manner by Mrs. Rudolph Muel- 
ler, soprano. Mrs. John S. Emerson 
was at the organ. 


Choir of Florida School Makes Début 


REDLAND, FLA., Dec. 28.—The choir 
boys of the Free School of Fine Arts 
made their first public appearance on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 18, after a 
year’s work in sight singing and ear 
training. The program, which was ex- 
cellently given, included old English, 
French and English carols and folk- 
songs. The Free School of Fine Arts, 
established here one year ago, is open 
every Saturday to all children, without 
tuition fee. Among its courses are sight 
singing, ear training and a limited num- 
ber of piano lessons. Musical history 


will be added to this for the 1916 season. 
A. M. F. 
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THE WAR AND ITS EFFECT 
UPON MUSIC IN EUROPE 





Will Cease”’ 





Race Consciousness Reanimated by Conflict and Result Will Be 
Vivid Expressions of National Spirit, Says Syracuse Univer- 
sity Professor—“ Futurist Excrescences on the Face of Art 


By EMANUEL D. KING 
Professor Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts 








URING the course of the present war 
a vital question is beginning to 
agitate itself in the minds of those in- 
terested in the course of musical devel- 
opment. This question is, “What direc- 
tion will music take after the termina- 
tion of the war?” It is apparent even 
to the casual observer that, as with 
other arts, musical comvosition has come 
to a standstill. With all Europe in a 
death grapple, there is little opportunity 
to pursue the arts which are more fitting 
for times of peace than a period of 
bloody massacre. Thus for the time be- 
ing the Muse has gone into obscurity. 
Previous to the outbreak of the war, 
after developing for a short period of 
years, a movement had culminated into 
the most grotesque and fantastic efforts 
going under the name of art that the 
fertile brain of man had found it pos- 
sible to invent. Every absurd whimsy 
that seized upon the fancy of those to 
whom the meaning of music was obscured 
under a murky cloud of impossible theory 
and wildly extravagant experiment gave 
rise to work ostensibly called musical 
compositions, but which proved to be 
more suitable for pathological inquiry 
than musical interest. From the four 
quarters of the globe there rained down 
upon us in the greatest confusion those 
marvelous masterpieces of the Futurists, 


with which we have been lulled into a 
horrible musical insensibility. It was 
then that we viewed the good old days 
of music sadly and wept o’er our Bee- 
thoven and Schumann. Like the fabled 
children in the story of the Pied Piper, 
we are being danced into musical de- 
struction. 


. Futurist Bubble Burst 


Suddenly we were rescued from the 
jaws of this painful fate. The war had 


arrived. Then, like a_ brilliantly-col- 
ored bubble, this movement in music 
collapsed. The impressions of the past 


were almost immediately obliterated. 
Somehow the efforts of the late “pio- 
neers” in musical ideography seemed out 
of place. The paltriness of it all and 
its inconsistency with humanity dis- 
played themselves unmistakably. The 
glamor and the cheap brilliancy of the 
new music were revealed to us all. 
Viewed in this light, it seems impossible 
that there will be an immediate return 
to this false art. Futurism in music 
stands self-revealed owing to the effects 
of the war as an exponent of artificial- 
ity if not indeed superficiality and has 
proved itself to be an excrescence on the 
face of art. Thus the war has had a 
chastening effect upon the course of 
music. So far as “futuristic” music is 
concerned, and indeed the entire ultra- 
modern trend, it may be said safely that 
it has seen its day and must give place 


to something more wholesome and real. 

The one feature of the war which is 
predominant is the change in the na- 
tional outlook. Where previously cos- 
mopolitanism had flourished and the bar- 
riers between races and nationalities 
seemingly tended to disappear, at pres- 
ent an intensely national spirit pre- 
vails. The effect of this new attitude on 
the part of the peoples of Europe may 
be easily gaged. When the barriers be- 
tween states are let down and a mutual 
good will prevails the various human in- 
terests, social, economic and artistic, 
tend to assume common characteristics, 
no matter how widely separated the lo- 
calities may be. The result is what is 
known as cosmopolitanism. 


A Musical Melting Pot 


This was exactly the condition of art 
in Europe up to the outbreak of the war. 
The entire trend of music was becoming 
common to all Europe. The various na- 
tional differences which had given rise 
to the “national schools” of music were 
being merged into a sort of musical melt- 
ing pot. It is true that there was still 
a small sediment of national feeling in 
music. There was the music of the Rus- 
sian school, of the French and German 
schools, but these were classifications 
mainly in name and did not suggest the 
real character of European music. When 
the war arrived, however, and the bar- 
riers were once more sealed tightly a 
fervent national spirit at once exhibited 
itself in every phase of patriotism, and 
racial consciousness was aroused to its 
fullest being. 

- This national spirit, of course, de- 
mands its most complete expression in 
artistic endeavor. Art alone can give it 
voice, and music above all can do this 
most successfully. If the national feel- 
ings of a people be fresh and strong it 
is reasonable to expect that their art will 
also be fresh and strong. When Eu- 
rope, as before the war, was reveling in 
a highly febrile environment where sta- 
bility was most noticeable by its ab- 
sence, it was too much to hope that its 
art would be different. Art depends 
much upon its environment. But a new 





Europe, a Europe which is arising from 
the ashes of a degenerate predecessor, 
gives great promise that amid the fright- 
ful fury of the present conflict it will rise 
to more sublime heights than it has ever 
attained, and that it will cause the uplift 
to extend to every phase of human un- 
dertaking, especially music. It is not too 
much to expect that music, in common 
with the other arts, chastened by the 
castigating blows inflicted by the pres- 
ent war, will wake from the torpid stu- 
por in which it was finding itself. This 
is a question which can be solved, of 
course, only after the war is ended. But 
it seems incredible, however, with all 
the change now going on in Europe that 
music can soon assume the same charac- 
teristics of degeneracy which it did be- 
fore the war commenced. The entire 
aspect of European ideals has changed 
too much lately for this to happen. 


Regenerated Ideals Will Appear 


The interests of the various races and 
nationalities have become so clearly de- 
fined and illustrate so convincingly the 
future course of artistic ideas that it 
becomes more apparent every day that 
the course of music must become pro- 
foundly affected by them. Thus all the 
arts will be drawn into the vortex of the 
new change and will be molded in ac- 
cordance with the regenerated ideal of 
nationality. To glorify the beauty of 
this new national consciousness and to 
express it in a perfect and vivid manner 
composers will set themselves to work, 
not as recently, to indulge in fantastic 
theory, but to give vent to the strong 
and fresh national spirit which the 
present war is exciting. Thus music will 
rise from the toils of a highly artificial 
and untrue artistic basis to a fuller and 
more human goal of accomplishment, and 
in so doing will perpetuate all that is 
best in music. 





Jean Cooper, contralto, and Millo 
Picco, baritone, assisted by the Della 
Robbia Orchestra, Josef Fejer, conduc- 
tor, sang at the Sunday evening concert, 
se 12, at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York. 
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CELEBRATE THEIR “DOUZAINE” 








Noted American Singers Give Reception in Honor of Twelve 
Years of Professional Activity 








io? years ago, that is, in October, 

1903, a young woman of twenty- 
four and a young man of twenty-three 
came to New York City, one to study 
voice for the purpose of improving her 
position in a smaller middle-western city, 
and the other as a member of the Adelina 
Patti Concert Company. The young 
woman had no idea of remaining in the 
great metropolis, but had come merely to 
learn more about the art of singing, with 
the expectation of returning to her home 
where her church position was being held 


open for her. 

At the end of the first three months’ 
study she was persuaded to sing for the 
music committee of a Brooklyn Church, 
which she consented to do merely to as- 
certain “how she would come out.” (Mu- 
sic committees would be surprised to 
know how often their time is consumed 
in that way.) Suffice it to say that out 
of ninety-six applicants, she was offered 
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Claude Cunningham, the American Bari- 
tone, for Twelve Years a Distinguished 
Factor in Our Concert Life 


the position, and when she explained 
why she had sung and told them that 
she was returning to her home and to 
her own church, they did not resent the 
procedure, but rather raised the salary 
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as an inducement to her to come to 
them. After much consideration and 
debate, she accepted. 

As for the young man, he had been 
in New York for a while the year be- 
fore, had married and gone to Europe. 
Upon his return a hard task confronted 
him. He came from Europe with Mme. 
Adelina Patti and her “farewell” con- 
cert company and his first appearance 
was at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1, 1903. 
Both of these youngsters were inex- 
perienced and had yet to try their metal 
against that of other talented artists al- 
ready established in the hearts of a 
satiated and blasé public which, al- 
though residing in New York, was more 
strictly “from Missouri.” 

By this time every one has _ recog- 
nized who those two youngsters were and 
has named them Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
and Claude Cunningham. Their quick 
rise to stellar heights and their popu- 
larity for the past twelve years is the 
sequel to this beginning and is testi- 
mony to the ring of their metal and the 
fire that flashes from it more brilliantly 
to-day than ever before. 

On New Year’s Eve they celebrated 
their “douzaine,” both having begun 
their professional careers here in the 
same month of the same year and their 
professional activities having followed 
parallel lines almost ever since. The 
celebration, which had been set for Octo- 
ber, but which had been postponed on 
account of professional engagements, 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunningham and was conspicuous for 
the absence of professional friends, no 
one in any way connected with music 
having been invited, for the reason, as 
Mrs. Cunningham stafed, “that to invite 
some meant to hurt many, for there was 
not room enough in a New York apart- 
ment for all.” Covers were laid for 
twenty, and the New Year was inaugu- 
rated by the reading of George Denison 
Prentice’s “The Closing Year,” begun at 
one minute to twelve, by Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 

By the very nature of the occasion, 
anecdotes and stories of the respective 
careers were in. order. During the 
evening someone asked Mme. Rider-Kel- 
sey what was the one work that she had 
sung more often than any other and she 
replied that it was Handel’s “Messiah.” 
Further discussion developed the fact 
that the “Messiah” was the first oratorio 
that Mme. Rider-Kelsey ever sang, that 
she made her first appearance in the 
work on Nov. 24, 1904, with the St. Louis 
Choral-Symphony Society and that that 
work alone had yielded her $25,050 in 
eleven years. In one year she sang the 
work fifteen times and she has just com- 
pleted her eighteenth performance with 
the New York Oratorio Society in Car- 
negie Hall, which means that she has 
sung that work every time this society 
has given it, with the exception of three 
seasons when she was not available. 

Mr. Cunningham told some interesting 
stories of the Patti tour, among which 
that of most practical interest to read- 
ers of MUSICAL AMERICA is one concern- 
ing the great diva’s singing method. 
Often the younger singer would ask 
Mme. Patti how she achieved certain 
vocal effects and she would invariably 
reply, “Je n’en sais rien.” She prided 
herself on singing “naturally” and al- 
ways professed not to know exactly how 
she did it, but admitted that if she had 
known more about it, she might often 
have been able to sing concerts which, 
with her limited knowledge of the process 
of vocalization, she was generally obliged 
to cancel when she was a bit out of 
form. She always stoutly maintained, 


too, that her sister, Carlotta, possessed 
a much more beautiful voice than hers. 

Needless to say, the five months of in- 
timate association with the great Patti 
gave Mr. Cunningham a certain keen 
insight into the ins and outs of the 
splendid game which he might never 
have acquired without years of effort 
and experience. Furthermore, his suc- 
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Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the Noted 
American Soprano, Who Has Just 
Celebrated Her Twelfth Year as a 
Concert Artist 


cess on that tour saved him the difficult 
and tortuous climb up the long hill which 
nearly every young singer is obliged to 
take before achieving success. 





HONORS HIS FORMER TEACHER 


William S. Brady Gives Reception and 
Musicale for Lino Mattioli 


In honor of his former teacher, Lino 
Mattioli, head of the vocal department 
at the Cincinnati College of Music, and 
Mrs. Mattioli, William S. Brady, the 
prominent New York voice teacher, gave 
a reception at his studios in West Sev- 
enty-second Street, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 29. 

A gathering of friends and students 
was present. An informal program pre- 
sented Mr. Brady’s artist-pupil, Hilda 
Goodwin, the gifted lyric soprano, in 
arias from “Traviata,” “Lucia” and “Bo- 
heme,” which she sang in exquisite voice. 
Siegfried Philip, baritone, delighted his 
hearers in Franz’s “Genesung,” Strauss’s 
“Zueignung,” Homer’s “Banjo Song” and 
the opening lines of the King from Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin.” Rose Laurent, so- 
prano, who is to make her New York 
recital début in February, scored in 
Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier” and Reger’s 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” while Maurice Cowan, 
baritone, delivered the familiar aria 
from Donizetti’s ““Don Sebastiano” in ad- 
mirable style. 

Gustave Kaiser displayed his fine bari- 
tone in a “Thais” aria, Kramer’s “We 
Two” and “Wotan’s Abschied” from 
“Die Walkiire.” His singing of the last 
named had a searching beauty. Mr. 
Brady played the accompaniments ad- 
mirably. 

Clarence Adler made a deep impres- 
sion in his playing of the whole set of 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” 
and a finely sympathetic performance 
of the last movement of the César 
Franck Sonata was heard from Florence 
Hardeman, violin, and Florence Larra- 
bee, piano. Miss Hardeman also dis- 
played her gifts in Sinigaglia’s “Pied- 
montese Rhapsody.” 
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“‘C00-EE” CALL FOR 
MELBA AT RECITAL 


A Feature of Demonstration to 
Diva, in Which Hempel and 
McCormack Join 


“Good-bye, all!” cried Mme. Melba to 
the audience at the close of one of the 
most effusive demonstrations given to 
an artist in New York during recent 
seasons, the demonstration occurring at 
the end of the Hippodrome concert of 
Jan. 2. As the prima donna appeared 
for her recalls after her final “Se Seran 
Rose,” the applause was mingled with 
shouts and the shrill “Coo-ee”’ of the 
diva’s native Australia (to which she 
responded once in like manner) while 
persons in the balconies waved not only 
hats and programs, but white scarfs. 

Besides this tribute from the general 
public, two of our most famous exponents 
of beautiful singing were expressing 
their admiration. In one of the boxes 
John McCormack was signalling to the 
singer his request for an encore, while 
from a seat in the front row Frieda 
Hempel contributed her share of the ap- 
plause. Finally, Mme. Melba brought 
out her accompanist, Frank St. Leger 
and gave Landon Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest,” followed by the spoken fare- 
well noted above. 

Mme. Melba gave a memorable per- 
formance during the evening, adding to 
the manifold beauties of her voice an 
unusually gripping emotional fervor as 
in Mimi’s “Addio” from “Boheme,” 
Desdemona’s “Ave Maria” from “Otel- 
lo,” her added Tosti’s “Good-bye,” and 
“John Anderson, My Jo.” 

A new assisting artist, Gaston Sar- 
gent, the Covent Garden basso, was 
brought forward by Mme. Melba. Mr. 
Sargent exhibited a vigorous style and 
incisive declamation in the “Evocation” 
from “Robert le Diable,’’ Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” and the Oley Speaks 
“Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming 
Mane.” He was twice recalled. 

Beatrice Harrison, the ’cellist, won suc- 
cess such as she has been meeting with 
all season as Mme. Melba’s aide. Her 
offerings were the Wagner “Prize Song” 
and shorter pieces. 

Entirely separate from the Melba con- 
cert was the preliminary program by 
John Philip Sousa and his band. It was 
a pleasure to watch the delight of the 
audience, and especially of Mr. McCor- 
mack, as the March King showed (as 
a compliment to the automobile show 
visitors) how the Second Liszt Rhapsody 
may be combined antiphonally with “Get 
Out and Get Under,” or sent three of 
his wind instrument choirs to the foot- 
lights for the Trio of his “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” A torrent of applause 
went out to the conductor after this 
number. K. S. C. 








The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club of 
Brooklyn, Bruno Huhn, conductor, gives 
its first concert of the season in the 
Gymnasium of the Institute on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 26. The soloists will 
include Sara Gurowitsch, the Russian 
’cellist, and Robert Gottschalk, tenor. 
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OPERA PERFORMANCES BEING GIVEN 
REGULARLY AT MUNICH HOFTHEATER 


Musical Conditions Generally Satisfactory in the Bavarian Capital 
Despite Extravagant Reports to the Contrary—Frequent Appear- 


ances Made by Artist-Soldiers 


Munich, Dec. 7, 1915. 


LETTER from this Barbarian-- 

formerly Bavarian—capital should, 
I suppose, begin with an humble apology. 
Berlin and badness are synonymous, 
no doubt, in your part of the world at 
present. And our reputation for wicked- 
ness—to use a mild expression—is so 
much worse than that of the Prussians! 

But, dear American reader, do not, I 
pray you, believe all you read. Espe- 
cially not all of the headlines. The 
latter sometimes deviate from the 
truth. I have a number of friends at 
the front, and I honestly believe that 
not one of them has ever impaled a Bel- 
gian baby on the point of his sword, or 
spoken, except in terms of punctilious 
courtesy, to a Walloon wench. 

To be sure, these friends are musical 
or dramatic artists, and on that account, 
probably, their standards of conduct are 
unusually high. 

One of them, Artilleryman Heinrich 
Bienenstock, a lad of twenty-one, has 
just had a three-act opera accepted by 
Max Schillings, for performance at 
Stuttgart, and the same conductor will 


also soon bring out his first symphony. 
Another one, Dragoon Hans von Biilow, 
plays the piano in a manner to remind 
one of his famous kinsman, and a third, 
Corporal Fritz Feinhals, varies his oc- 
cupation of superintending the trans- 
portation of troops to the frontier by oc- 
casionally coming into town and delight- 
ing us with his Wotan, his Hans Sachs 
and his Amfortas, in which impersona- 
tions he is_ still without a_ superior. 
Finally, there is Lieutenant Karl Kést- 
lin, light comedian of the Volkstheater, 
who all last winter helped to keep out 
those charming people, the Russians, 
from swarming over the plains of Hun- 
gary. 
* * * 

Even touching upon so innocent and 
remarkable a subject as music, devia- 
tions from the truth are, I regret to 
say, sometimes encountered in_ the 
columns of American newspapers. Thus 
I recently read that German opera 
houses succeeded in keeping their doors 
open only by charging a fraction of the 
prices usually exacted for tickets. In 
the interest of my pocket-book, I wish 
this were true. As a matter of fact, the 
Munich Hoftheater has reduced its rates 
about 20 per cent only as far as the 
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higher-priced seats are concerned. In 
the three galleries, one pays the same 
prices as prevailed before the war. For 
some operas, indeed, tickets cost more, 
the “Rosenkavalier” affording an ex- 
ample. Strauss’s opera, at its first per- 
formance this season, a few days ago, 
was heard, higher prices notwithstand- 
ing, by a sold-out house. 

Concerning the salaries of the artists, 


‘which were greatly reduced at the out- 


break of hostilities, considerable im- 
provement has already taken place. In 
Berlin, Max Reinhardt, whose salary 
list is probably larger than that of any 
other theatrical manager in Germany, 
has just announced that, beginning with 
the first of this month, every member of 
his companies will be paid the honor- 
arium agreed upon prior to August, 
1914. 
e-38° 2 

The fact that many theaters and opera 
houses are running as usual in many 
German cities, prompts Puck to casti- 
gate the German Emperor, and in a 
severely moral tone it pours upon him 
the vials of its scorn, more especially 
because “he must have his opera,” and 
therefore, singers are exempted from 
military service. Of course, one des 
not expect a humorous publication to 
have any regard for facts. Otherwise, 
one could inform Puck that none of the 
singers of the Berlin Opera is exempt, 
except for physical reasons, and that the 
German Emperor has not attended a 
performance since the beginning of the 
war. He is very seldom in Berlin; 
moreover, er hat besseres zu thun. 

Here in Munich, the opera is able to 
give its performances regularly because 
the military authorities have for the 
present permitted the male members of 
the company to go on with their work, 
as usual. When you consider that some 
elderly men—most of the orchestral 
players—all of the women and many 
children, depend for their daily bread 
upon their earnings as employees of the 
company, you will, I am sure, regard 
this decision of the authorities as emi- 
nently proper, just, and humane. 

I am told that the intercession of 
King Ludwig III brought it about. If 
that is the case, his own preferences or 
inclinations had nothing to do with it. 
Our good old monarch is nothing, if not 
unmusical, and I do not think that he 
has heard an opera twice in ten years. 
Indeed, musical entertainments of any 
sort are entirely out of his line. He 
prefers to do his sleeping at home. In 
this respect his colleague of Saxony is 
of the same mind. Although the Dres- 
den Opera is one of the best in Europe, 
King August seldom attends it, and 
when he does, his air of being bored 
is only too plainly in evidence. 

* * * 

But, royal personages are not the only 
people for whom music hath no charms. 
Not long ago, some convalescent 
wounded soldiers had free admission to 
the Frankfort Opera House, where “Die 
Goétterdimmerung” was sung. After 
the performance one of them was asked 
how he had enjoyed himself. Somewhat 
embarrassed, he replied: “Well, I’d 
rather have spent a week in _ the 
trenches.” 

JACQUES MAYER. 


“OPERA COMPOSERS’” NIGHT 





Aria Sung by Pupils of Pueblo (Col.) 
School—Christmas Programs 


PuEBLO, CoL., Dec. 30.—A “Night with 
Opera Composers” was given recently 
by the pupils of the Killin-Keough Col- 
lege of Music, when the program included 
arias from famous operas, sung by stu- 
dents in costume. Charles Richards, vio- 
linist, led the orchestra. 

A mixed chorus, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Frank Mirick, sang a program 
of Christmas carols at Mesa Junction, 
the Orphans’ Home, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
the Colorado & Southern Railroad Hos- 
pital and the business corners downtown 
on Christmas Eve. Christmas music was 
prominent on the program of the Mon- 
day Musical Club, when the club chorus 
sang five Christmas carols. 

Alice MacNutt, soprano, who has ap- 
peared here in recital and also in Chi- 
cago and Denver, has gone to New York 
to study with Oscar Saenger. L. F. 





“Sixteen Favorite Hymns” of 


Muncie, Ind. 

MUNCIE, IND., Jan. 3.—A list of songs 
most favored by the religious popula- 
tion of the city has just been announced 
by the religious work committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. The songs are being printed 
in pamphlet form and will be sung at 
the meetings for men held each Sunday 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 

The list, which comprises _ sixteen 
songs, is made up, in great part, of 
standard favorites. 


Select 





ORATORIO AND OPERA 
SUNG IN MILWAUKEE 


Attractive Program by Local 
Orchestra Also Included in 
Holiday Events 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 30.—The Arion Mu- 
sical Club gave its annual performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” at the Pabst The- 
ater Tuesday evening under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Protheroe. The chorus of 
300 voices was assisted by Helen Proth- 
eroe-Axtell, soprano; Frederica Gerhardt 
Downing, alto; Thomas McGrannahan, 
tenor, and Marion Green, basso, and by 
the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra. 

The performance was impressive for 
its dignity, spirit and refinement. The 
choir delivered the choruses in splendid 
style, and the soloists proved very capa- 
ble. The brilliant soprano of Mrs. Ax- 


tell, daughter of the director, found 
grateful opportunity and she won a 
pronounced success. Miss Downing sang 
with pronounced musicianship, and 
Marion Green and Thomas McGrannahan 
of the Chicago Paulist choir won the 
warm approval of their hearers. One of 
the most laudable features of the per- 
formance was the fine support given by 
the orchestra. Organ accompaniments 
were furnished by W. H. Williamson. 

Milwaukee had a brief season of grand 
opera this week when the National Grand 
Opera Company appeared at the David- 
son Theater in eight performances of 
well-known works, opening Sunday eve- 
ning with “Rigoletto.” The company 
proved to be well balanced and offered 
satisfying versions of the _ opera-. 
Michele Rossini, baritone; F. De Gre- 
gorio, tenor; Laya Machat, soprano, and 
Marian Brooks, contralto, carried off the 
individual honors. 

An attractive holiday program was 
played by the Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra Sunday afternoon, when Caro- 
lyn Cone, pianist, appeared as soloist. 
This brilliant young artist gave a splen- 
did performance of MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto, proving herself a very discern- 
ing and well equipped interpreter of the 
great American composer. She received 
a veritable ovation and was forced to 
give an extra number. The orchestra 
charmed the audience by its refined and 





expressive interpretations of Meyer- 
beer’s “Flambeau Dances,” MHandel’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, the Prelude to 


“Parsifal’” and Moszkowski’s Suite, “In 
Foreign Lands.” 
A new marine band, to be known as 


the “Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Band,” has been organized by Otto 
Kessler. It is now composed of thirty 


musicians and has the support of promi- 
nent business men. The organization 
made its début Tuesday evening. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York has 
invited Dr. Daniel Protheroe, conductor 
of the local Arion Club, to present a 


program of his compositions in New 
York in March. 
Members of the faculty of the 


Wrangell School of Music gave a con- 
cert at the Wauwatosa Sanatorium for 
the benefit of the inmates Tuesday eve- 
ning. Ludwig Wrangell, Mrs. Wrangell, 
Mrs. J. Herbert Stapleton, Mrs. J. M. 
Mulvey and the school orchestra pre- 
sented several numbers. “Thou Mighty 
Nation,” written by Dr. Richard Dewey, 
head of the institution, was among the 
numbers played by the orchestra. Other 
musical affairs of the week included the 
Christmas celebration held in the Pabst 
Theater hall Sunday afternoon under the 
auspices of the Musikverein. 
J. E. McC. 


Program of Christmas Music by Toronto 
Composers 


TORONTO, Jan. 1.—At the Christmas 
services in the Sherbourne Street Meth- 
odist Church on Dec. 18, a unique feature 
was that all the anthems and carols 
sung were the work of Toronto com- 
posers. They included “The Incarna- 
tion” and “The Story of Christ’s Incar- 
nation,” by Dr. Albert Ham; “A Christ- 
mas Song of the Fourteenth Century” 
and “Magnificat in B Flat,” by Healey 
Willan, and “A Christmas Nocturne,” by 
G. D. Atkinson. S. M. M. 





Koemmenich to Conduct Beethoven 


Society 


Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of New York and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, will assume the 
conductorship of the Beethoven Society 
of New York on Jan. 13. 
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GABRIELE SIBELLA JOINS ARTIST 
COLONY DRIVEN HERE BY WAR 


Coming of Italian Vocal Teacher and Composer to America Pref- 
aced by Success of His Songs as Introduced Here in 
Concerts—This Musician Decided Against a Church Career 
in Favor of His Present Profession 








N these troublous times no one realizes 
more acutely the actual puniness of 

the individual than does the foreign mu- 
sician setting foot for the first time on 
American soil. An enormous detachment 
of professionally creative and interpreta- 
tive Europeans has already gained a foot- 
hold in New York; small wonder then 
that late arrivals are overwhelmed with 
a sense of the difficulty of making head- 
way against the prevailing odds. Some 
feel like gathering up bag and baggage 
and returning home chastened in spirit. 
One can readily condone this lack of self- 


confidence. It manifested itself in the 
case of Gabriele Sibella, the Italian com- 
poser and vocal teacher, who has been 
here slightly over one month. Mr. Sibella 
speaks no-English, but a representative 
of MusIcAL AMERICA learned several 
facts about his life and work through 
the courtesy of Andres de Segurola, the 
noted Metropolitan basso, who acted as 
Mr. Sibella’s interpreter. 

There was plenty to discount Mr. 
Sibella’s fears for his personal welfare. 
Aside from his letters of introduction, 
some five thousand copies of the com- 
poser’s songs have been sold since the 
house of G. Schirmer issued a set of 
eight last February. Probably the most 
popular of these is “O Bocca Dolorosa,” 
followed by “Impressione” and “En 
Avril.” Since his arrival Mr. Sibella 
has experienced a change of feeling about 
the status of things musical here. For 
one thing he was amazed to note the 
number of concerts and recitals which 
New York patronizes, and which are 
taken quite as a matter of course by the 
community. And as his circle of ac- 
quaintances widens the Italian composer 
is coming to feel more and more at home 
and in his element. 


Forsook Theology 


With Gabriele Sibella it was either the 
church or music. Probably the fact that 
his uncle is a bishop had inclined his 
parents to regard with favor an eccelsias- 
tical career. But music tenanted the lad’s 
ambition, and would not be ousted. He 
forsook theological studies and entered 
the Conservatory at Milan. Later on Mr. 
Sibella enjoyed instruction under Mas- 
senet. At present he is thirty-eight, and 


has put to his credit a vast number of 
songs, many of which have achieved 
widespread popularity. His first step in 
setting a poem is to commit it to mem- 
ory. Then, in order to saturate himself 





Gabriele Sibella, Gifted Italian Com- 
poser and Vocal Teacher 


thoroughly with the spirit and intent of 
the words, he recites them aloud. The 
dramatic side of his declamation is sup- 
plied by gestures and facial expression. 
For the time being he becomes literally 
identified with the réle he is enacting 
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and moves about in the atmosphere 
evoked by the poem. Under such aus- 
pices the inner meaning of the verses is 
frequently revealed, and readily trans- 
lated into its musical equivalent. 

Mr. Sibella strives toward an amicable 
and equal union between words and mu- 
sic. To his mind neither is the slave nor 
the master. He believes that the voice, 
as an instrument capable of the utmost 
expression, should be given the greater 
emotional réle. However, he is exceed- 
ingly fastidious in the matter of accom- 
> and nga | rovides un- 

ackneyed specimens. He does not com- 
pose his melodies first, as is the custom 
with some musicians. The whole occurs 
simultaneously, and is recorded im- 
mediately. 


Dedicated to de Segurola 


Mr. Sibella is most at home with the 
=F of modern France and Italy, and 
as accomplished some lovely settings 
of works by D’Annunzio and Verlaine. 
The latter’s ardent “Sérenade” has been 
admirably reflected by Mr. Sibella. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Segurola, and the latter 
sang it for the writer in his own splendid 
way, the composer accompanying. In the 
writer’s opinion this setting demonstrated 
that Mr. Sibella possesses considerable 
originality. Besides, Mr. Segurola a 
number of other noted singers have had 
songs dedicated to them by Mr. Sibella, 
among others being Caruso, Alda, Bori, 
Ann Swinburne and Anna Fitziu. It is 
learned that New York is soon to hear 
some of Mr. Sibella’s work for orchestra. 
It is his hope eventually to write operas; 
already two librettos have been submitted 
to him. 

As a vocal teacher Mr. Sibella has 
gained the good opinion of a number of 
prominent singers. He was for years the 
assistant to Vidal, the noted teacher. 


SETTLEMENT MUSIC LEAGUE 





Guild of Music Lovers Groups Its Nu- 
merous Activities 


The Guild Music Lovers’ League, com- 
prising the members of the department 
of music in the University Settlement of 
New York City, is grouping its activities 
along three distinct lines, the better to 
facilitate the growth of musical appre- 
ciation. 

Musical numbers are studied, with the 
aid of vocal and instrumental illustra- 
tions; concerts and musicales, arranged 
and conducted by the League, are given 
at the University Settlement, and the 
members keep in touch with the musical 
world through attendance at musical 
events of importance. Reduced-rate seats 
are obtained by the league and redis- 
tributed. The organization meets at the 
Settlement House every Friday evening 
and invites the coéperation of those mu- 
sically interested. 


Cites Foster as “American Composer 
Whose Music Survives Him” 


Of interest to lovers of first editions 
will be the catalogue, recently issued by 
the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., on first editions of Stephen Collins 
Foster, the American song writer of 
ante-bellum days. In a foreword on the 
edition, O. G. Sonneck, chief of the divi- 
sion of music of the Library of Congress, 
remarks: “Few are the composers whose 
music survives their generation, but Fos- 
ter’s best music is still a living force in 
our national life. Some of his songs 
possess the beauty and power of imper- 
ishable folk-songs. Misconception or par- 
tisanship may succeed in banishing these 
songs from our public schools, but the 
place of Stephen C. Foster in the history 
of music in America is too high to be 
permanently affected by such efforts.” 





Kriens Symphony Club Plans Free Pub- 
lic Concert 


The Kriens Symphony Club will give a 
free public concert on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 22, at the Park Avenue Church. 
The second January appearance of the 
club will be at Wanamaker’s on Jan. 29. 
Christiaan Kriens, conductor of the club, 
will be heard in violin recital at Tarry- 
town on Jan. 14, and on Jan. 24 in a 
second recital at Newark, N. J. One of 
Mr. Kriens’ artist pupils, Katherine 
Stang, appeared in recital at Wana- 
maker’s on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 5, 
assisted by John J. Colgate, tenor. 
Another artist pupil, Kurt Dieterle, who 
has just returned from a concert tour, 
will be heard in recital at Wanamaker’s 
on Jan. 12, assisted by Mabel Empie, 
soprano. 
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MERO AND RAPPOLD 
DELIGHT PITTSBURGH 


Enthusiastic Reception at Joint 
Appearance of 
Artists 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 3.—Mme. Yo- 
landa Méré, the Hungarian pianist, and 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, appeared 
in joint recital at Carnegie Music Hall 
last Tuesday night, in the third of the 
Heyn series of concerts. The former 
effected her Pittsburgh début, and made 
a profound impression. Mme. Rappold 
also appeared to her usual advantage. 

Mme. Mér6é opened the program by 
offering Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccio, 
the Brahms Capriccio in B Minor and 
Vogrich’s Staccato Caprice, the last- 
named calling forth an encore. The art- 
ist endeared herself to her audience not 
only because of her personal magnetism, 
but because of her musical ability. 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, 
which occupied part of the first half of 
the program, together with Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D Flat and Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor gave her abundant oppor- 
tunity to display her versatility. Mme. 
Méré later presented Liszt’s ‘“Liebes- 
traum” and his Rhapsodie, No. 1, meet- 
ing with a wonderfully warm and sin- 
cere reception. 

As her opening offering Mme. Rap- 
pold sang the aria from “Tosca,” by 
Puccini, which was given with such 
warmth of expression as to demand an 
encore. During the second half she sang 
Rubinstein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau’”; 
Straus’s “Zueignung”; Hallett Gilberté’s 
“Two Roses” and Dell’Aqua’s “Oft Have 
I Seen Swift Swallows.” All of these 
were given with perfect enunciation. 
Her dramatic ability shone forth in sev- 
eral of them. The concluding offering, 
LaForge’s “I Came with a Rose” and 
“Expectancy,” were sung with splendid 
feeling and expression. Emil J. Polak 
supplied delightful accompaniments. 

E. C. S. 





AIDS RUSSIAN WAR VICTIMS 





Gala Performance Given by Ballet Russe 
at Geneva, Switzerland 


For its first performance in eighteen 
months, Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe gave a gala presentation at the 
Geneva Opera House, Switzerland, on 
Dec. 20, in aid of the Russian war vic- 
tims. The performance was under the 
patronage of the Russian Ambassador. 

A cable to John Brown, business comp- 
troller of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
states that the presentation included the 
ballets “Carnival,” “Midnight Sun,” 
“Prince Igor” and a Suite from “L’Oiseau 
de Feu.” The house was sold out the 
day the event was advertised and the 
performance was a triumph, the cable 
states. “The Midnight Sun,” it continues, 
will probably be the greatest success 
of the tour. Massin, the young dancer, 
was recalled ten times; a new young 
star, Macletzova, was continually inter- 
rupted by applause; Bolm was a mag- 
nificent success. Others who participated 
were Tchernichowa, Sokolova, Wassil- 
ewska and another new dancer, who took 
the part of Harlequin in “Carnival,” 
Idzikowski. 





Red Bank (N. J.) Hears Presentation of 
Bullard Cantata 


Rep BANK, N. J., Dec. 29.—Under the 
direction of the organist, George M. Col- 
lins, the Bullard cantata, “The Holy In- 
fant,” was sung at the First M. E. 
Church on Sunday evening, Dec. 26. 
Mabel Percival Collins, soprano; Flora 
Willgers, contralto; Harry Cort, tenor, 
and Fred J. Conklin, bags, sang the solos 
in pleasing fashion. 





Mattapan, Mass., Greets Boston Singer 


MATTAPAN, MaAss., Dec. 30.—Carrie 
Louise Holley, a singer and teacher of 
Boston, appeared in a pleasing song re- 
cital at the Church of the Holy Spirit 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 28. Songs by 
American composers formed the major 
portion of the program, including one of 
Miss Holley’s own compositions, “Sweet 
Peas.” 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
CHORUS OF 20,000 


Song by Local Composer Feature 
on Christmas Program— 
Chicago Symphony 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 1.—Milwau- 
kee’s third community Christmas cele- 
bration held Christmas evening in the 
open air was a resplendent success. 

The festival was non-sectarian, and it 
brought forth some of the most promi- 
nent local musicians, who offered an ap- 
propriate program of sacred numbers. 
When the program was opened with 
“Adeste Fideles,” rung out from the 
chimes of St. James Church adjacent to 
the court of honor, an audience of 20,000 
persons had gathered. Fervor marked 
the singing of sacred hymns by this great 


chorus. The singing of solo pieces by Mrs. 
Hans Bruening and Clementine Malek 
was received with much applause. One 
of the distinctive features of the program 
was “Peace Triumphant,” composed for 
the occasion by Alexander MacFadyen; it 
is a worthy song and was splendidly 
given by Miss Malek. 

Additional numbers were sung by St. 
Boniface’s boys’ choir, by the carol boys 
of the English Lutheran Church of the 
Ascension, and a chorus composed of 100 
Polish children from the Fifth Avenue 
and Hanover Street schools, who sang 
“Cicha Uoc” in Polish. Preceding the 
program, carol boys paraded the down- 
town streets singing Christmas hymns. 
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Two Debussy compositions, the noc- 
turnes, “Clouds” and “Festivals,” were 
included in the interesting program given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
the concert in the Pabst Theater Monday 
evening, and were played with such sym- 
pathy, grace and spirit under the baton 
of Frederick Stock that he had to break 
his iron-clad rule regarding encores, and 
repeat “Festivals.” The Beethoven 
Eighth Symphony was likewise given a 
flawless reading by Mr. Stock; his in- 
terpretation of Liszt’s “Mazeppa” had a 
graphic sweep and dramatic fullness that 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and the 
program was effectively completed with 
Mozart’s Symphony in D Major, No. 35, 
and Georg Schumann’s “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs.” 

The concert given by the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra was heard by an 
audience of 2500 persons Sunday after- 
noon. Mabel Channell, pianist, a student 
of Rudolph Ganz, was the soloist. Miss 
Channell played the Schumann Concerto 
in A Minor, which was well received. 
She exhibited a broad. assured style, 
polish and freedom in use of her technical 
resources. 

An innovation introduced in the con- 
certs is an illuminating description in 
the program of the various instruments 
of the orchestra; credit for the very use- 
ful idea goes to A. Earl Stumpf, music 
critic on the Sentinel. The program notes, 
prepared by William Jaffe, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, have been extended. 

The second and third movements of the 
Beethoven Second Symphony were in- 
cluded in the program; they were played 
in admirable style, as was Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav’ and Lacome’s Spanish 
Suite, “La Feria,” under the direction of 
Hermann A. Zeitz. J. E. M. 





Ladies’ Musical Club, Tacoma, Presents 
Local Artists 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 21.—One of the 
most artistic concerts of the year was 
given at the regular assembly of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, Tuesday afternoon 
at the Commercial Club rooms. The pro- 
gram, arranged by Mrs. Harry Baker 
Opie, presented John J. Blackmore, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, contralto 
of the Standard Grand Opera Company 
of Seattle. The joint recital proved ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable and brilliant. Mr. 
Blackmore’s program was splendidly in- 
terpreted. The “Gardens in the Rain” 
of Debussy was beautifully given, while 
fire and brilliance marked the closing 
Saint-Saéns Valse Etude. Mrs. Jansen 
was heard at the club a year ago. On 
that occasion, as on this, she sang Liszt’s 
“Knowest Thou the Land?” and a song 
group, her splendid contralto voice being 
heard to splendid advantage. Mrs. Jan- 
sen was accompanied by Mrs. T. V. 
Tyler. 


Kneisel Program Will Be Memorial to 
Joseffy 


The Kneisel Quartet will have Harold 
Bauer as assisting artist at their third 
concert on Tuesday evening, Jan. 11. 
The program will open with a novelty, 
the Sibelius Quartet for strings in 
Minor, Op. 56 (Voces intime), which will 
be played for the first time in New York. 
The rest of the program will be in mem- 
ory of Rafael Joseffy and will consist of 
compositions especially connected with 
him—the Cavatina from the Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 130, and the Schumann 
Piano Quintet, Op. 44, in which Mr. 
Bauer will take part. 


Mendelssohn ‘Wahldorn Quartet Pleases 
Washington (D. C.) Audience 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—The 
artistic feature of a recent program at 
Keller Memorial Lutheran Church was 
the Mendelssohn Waldhorn Quartet, com- 
posed of Adolph Seidler, Thaddeus Hess, 
William Ejichner and Cornelius O’Neil. 
Its work was particularly noticeable for 
beauty of tone and perfect ensemble. 
The horn quartet is a rare form of mu- 
sical organization. Robert E. Seel, flute 
soloist, assisted in Doppler’s “Bird of 
the Forest.” 
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NEBRASKA CLUB HAS 
DEVOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Christmas Music for Lincoln 
Concert-goers—Organize 
School Orchestras 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 27.—A _ unique 
program, in that it was entirely devo- 
tional and not of the usual concert char- 
acter, was given by the Matinée Musi- 
cale at the First Presbyterian Church 
on Monday afternoon. The entire pro- 
gram was suggestive of Christmas, and 
was given by J. Frank Frysinger, com- 
poser and organist, Marie Swanson of 
Omaha, and the Ladies’ Choir of the 
Club, under the direction of Vera Au- 


gusta Upton. Mr. Frysinger’s numbers 
were, as usual, done in a masterly style, 
and the singing of the old Christmas 
carols by the choir was very charming. 
Miss Upton sang with splendid effect. 
The next program of the Club will be an 
“American Day,” under the direction of 
Hazel Kinscella. 

A concert calling forth one of the 
most enthusiastic audiences of the sea- 
son was given last week by the Steckel- 
berg String Quartet at the Temple 
Theater. This concert was the third on 
the concert course of the University 
School of Music. The members of the 
quartet are Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, 
Adelbert Bonner, Harry Duboff and 
Miriam Little. 

School extension work is coming in 
for its share of attention in Lincoln 
schools, as evidenced by some of the fine 
programs given last week. School or- 
chestras, varying in size from ten to 
twenty members, have been organized 
in the ward schools. Grace Morley is 
doing effective work in Prescott and 
Saratoga schools, August Molzer has a 
violin elass of sixteen members at the 
Capitol, and Carl-Frederick Steckelberg 
a class of twenty-one. The instruction 
is all given at nominal prices. 

The Musical Art Club, Mrs. R. O. 
Hummel, president, held its annual open 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Cline on Wednesday evening. 
An interesting group of songs were 
given by Mrs. Hummel, followed by a 
double number by Grace Morley, violin- 
ist. These well-received pieces were 
followed by songs by Mrs. Raymond 
Murray, and three piano numbers by 
Louise Zumwinkel. 

The annual presentation of the ‘“Mes- 
siah” by the University Chorus, Mrs. 
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Do You Remember 
When You Come Back—4 keys, D, E>, FG 
Your Heart Will Call Me Home 


Carrie B. Raymond, director, was given 
last Tusday morning at Memorial Hall. 
Even standing room was at a premium. 
The chorus of 200 voices, assisted by 
prominent soloists, and supported by or- 
chestra, pipe-organ and piano, did most 
effective work. All University classes 
were dismissed for the event. 

J. Frank Frysinger, a well-known local 
composer, played the inaugural concert 
on the new pipe-organ of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church on Friday even- 
ing before an appreciative audience. 
The program included the Wolstenholme 
Sonata and a group of Mr. Frysinger’s 
own compositions. The whole program 
was well received, and each number in- 
terpreted in a most artistic manner. 

The Wesleyan Choral Society, F. W. 
Kerns, conductor, gave its annual Christ- 
mastide rendition of the “Messiah” at 
the First Methodist Church on Monday 
evening, the large chorus being assisted 
by Annette Abbott, Mrs. Arthur Gutz- 
mer, Charles F. Bagley and Clemens 
Movius, soloists; Mrs. H. R. Esterbrook, 
organist, and an orchestra. A large and 
appreciative audience was in attendance. 
The work of the chorus was particularly 
fine, nothing better having been heard 
during the season. H. G. K. 


Head of Music at Pennsylvania Normal 
School in Recital 


INDIANA, PaA., Dec. 14.—Rexford Davis 
Colburn, pianist, assisted by Florence 
Smith Colburn, soprano, gave a recital 
in the chapel of the State Normal School 
here last evening, before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. This was Mr. Col- 
burn’s first recital since he assumed the 
directorship of the State Normal Con- 
servatory of Music, and it was heard 
with the keenest interest. Mr. Colburn’s 
playing is characterized by a fine quality 
of tone, good, clear phrasing and a thor- 
ough understanding of the composer’s 
message. Mrs. Colburn is the possessor 
of a voice of rich quality and an abun- 
dance of power, and gave her offerings 
in a most finished style. 





Johann’s Important Partner 


Prof. Cornelius Rubner of Columbia 
University recalls in the New York 
Times an anecdote of Liszt’s valet, 
whose name was Johann and who abro- 
gated great importance - to himself. 
Agents would come to him when they 
wanted to engage Liszt to play. One 
day at a reception Liszt overheard two 
agents asking Johann whether his mas- 
ter could appear at a certain concert. 

“No,” said Johann, “we cannot play.” 

“J’ann!” shouted Liszt across. the 
room, “be sure that the next time you do 
play there you take me with you.” 
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BAUER GIVES LONG 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


New York’s Lovers of Piano Music 
. Given Their Fill—A Superb 
Performance 





The only one to break the quiet of the 
most tranquil musical Sunday afternoon 
New York has experienced in the last 
two months, Harold Bauer drew a very 
large audience to AXolian Hall the day 
after Christmas. Acting, no doubt, on 
the principle that people expect to be 
well fed during the holidays, the pianist 
served up a formidable program. There 
were Bach’s “Italian Concerto,’ Schu- 
mann’s ‘“Kreisleriana,’ the ‘“Hammer- 
klavier” Sonata, a Chopin group that 


contained the F Sharp Impromptu, the 
E Flat Minor Polonaise, E Major Noc- 
turne and F Sharp Minor Prelude, and 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz. When the 
present writer left the hall Mr. Bauer 
was scurrying through a Mendelssohn 
Scherzo, and it is not at all improbable 
that he played more. The only thing 
missing on the festive board was 
Brahms’s F Minor Sonata. A few un- 
principled individuals suggested that the 
artist should have thrown it in for good 
measure after the “Hammerklavier.” 

At all events, the audience endured 
Mr. Bauer’s ministrations with fortitude 
and searcely anyone left before the end 
of the official program. There was good 
cause to remain, for the pianist played 
in superb fashion. It is late in the day 
to praise his performances of Bach— 
so incomparably fine in their perfect ap- 
preciation of the spirit of this music, 
in the exquisite balance and co-ordination 
of values, in their ideal poise, poetry and 
delicacy of treatment, yet it is long since 
even Mr. Bauer has played any Bach 
work with more charm of fancy than he 
brought to the “Italian” Concerto last 
Sunday. 

In Schumann we prefer Mr. Bauer to 
any other pianist we have heard, and he 
was in the spirit when he played the 
“Kreisleriana” last Sunday. If anyone 
could make this long-drawn-out composi- 
tion seem profitable it would be Mr. 
Bauer. And even at his hands it con- 
tinues to impress us as one of Schu- 
mann’s least inspired works. Schumann 
regarded it with frankly professed affec- 
tion. Yet how weak it is melodically com- 
pared with the “Carnival,” the “Fan- 
tasie,’ the “Symphonic Studies” or the 
“Kinderscenen !” 

Of the Beethoven Sonata it need only 
be said that Mr. Bauer gave it a reading 
distinguished by the high and _ subtle 
qualities it demands—a_ performance 
nobly conceived and carried out with lofty 
eloquence. The sublime Adagio sostenuto 
he uttered for what it is—the speech of 
a lofty spirit communing with itself. 
The finale is long and ugly, but what 
pianist has ever contrived to make it 
seem otherwise? nu... 








Max Jacobs Quartet in Concert for 
Brooklyn People’s Institute 


Under the auspices of the People’s 
Institute of Brooklyn, the Max Jacobs 
Quartet gave a concert at Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 19. 

Mr. Jacobs and his associates gave 
very praiseworthy performances of Mo- 


zart’s D Minor Quartet and two groups 
of short pieces, the familiar Bach Air, 
a Mendelssohn Canzonetta, A Dvorak Bo- 
hemian Dance, a Delibes Passepied, 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and 
Haydn’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” In place 
of Wallace E. Cox, baritone, who was to 
have sung a group of songs, Mr. Jacobs 
performed the Vitali Chaconne and won 
much favor by his playing. 





CHRISTINE LEVIN IN CANADA 


Contralto Heard at Berlin in Recital for 
Red Cross Fund 


Christine Levin, the New York con- 
tralto, has had a varied and interesting 
fall season, including many engagements 
in the Middle West and an appearance 
in Berlin, Ontario, 
at benefit of the Red 
Cross Society. This 
was Miss_ Levin’s 
first engagement in 
Canada and she 
made a most favor- 
able impression, stir- 
ring her audience 
with her fine con- 
tralto voice and 
marked _interpreta- 
tive gifts. Her in- 
terpretation was 
equally good in English, Scandinavian, 
Italian and French songs, which were 
given with complete vocal ease. 

_ An unusual experience for this Amer- 
ican singer was her observing that a 
Canadian audience waits for the orches- 
tra to play “God Save the King” after 
each concert before leaving the theater. 

Miss Levin meets her musical friends 
on Monday afternoons in her apartment 
in the Hotel Wellington, New York. 




















Christine Levin, 
Contralto 





ROUGH ON “ DEJANIRE ”’ 





Chicago Opera Boxholder Delivers an 
Ultimatum to Campanini 
[From the Chicago Tribune] 


But when it comes to “Déjanire”—well, 
nearly everybody is of one mind—that 
“Déjanire” should be taken out and shot 
at dawn and buried as quietly as possible. 

Of course, when invited to sit in a box 
and listen to this opera one can’t say to 
one’s hostess, “This is very painful to me, 
this opera; I’m having a very poor time. 
Good-night.” But it seems that Freder- 
ick T. Haskell said something of the kind 
to Maestro Campanini, and Chicago so- 
ciety is divided into two camps over it. 

Mr. Haskell, who is a guarantor of Chi- 
cago grand opera, heard that “Déjanire” 
was to be given on his box night. And 
he objected. Campanini said he had al- 
ready sold tickets for it: Mr. Haskell 
asked him to return them. Campanini 
said it wasn’t business. Mr. Haskell then 
said “Déjanire” wasn’t either business, 
pleasure, or opera, and that if they gave 
it on his night he would not sit in his box 
or occupy it ever—again. 

Speaking of ultimatums! That to Aus- 
tria were mild indeed! 

Then the maestro tore out some of his 
own hair and tense suspense reigns. 


Quartet of Distinguished Artists in 
Bagby Musicale 


Marie Rappold, Margarete Matzen- 
auer, Arthur Middleton and Percy 
Grainger were the artists at the Bagby 
morning concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Dec. 27. Richard Hageman was ac- 
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companist. In addition to several songs 
in English, Mme. Matzenauer sang an 
aria from “Samson et Delila” and con- 
cluded the program with Mme. Rappold 
in a duet from “Aida.” Mme. Rappold 
also contributed a group of songs and 
sang Faure’s “Crucifix” with Mr. Middle- 
ton, who also was heard in songs by 
Mililotti and Thomas. Mr. Grainger’s 
piano selections included two of his own 
arrangements of old Irish melodies. 


St. Louis “Star” Devotes Ten Pages to 
Special Music Section 


A splendid example of the increased 
attention being given to music by the 
daily newspapers is the ten-page music 
section issued by the St. Louis Stary on 
Dec. 17. This includes two articles by 
William John Hall, one by Homer Moore 
on “What St. Louis Needs to Advance 
Musical Interest,” one by Arthur E. 
Bostwick on “Music Department of Pub- 
lic Library Well Patronized, etc.” The 
commercial good sense of the publisher 
in giving up ten pages to music is shown 
by the very large amount of musical ad- 
vertising included in the section. 


Harry Gilbert Duties Manifold During 
Busy Musical Week 


Harry Gilbert, the pianist and accom- 
panist, was exceedingly busy during last 
week, for, besides his work at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, New York, 
where he is organist and choirmaster, 
he has been substituting at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, 
for Ward Stephens, who is Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert’s official accompanist. At the 
same time Mr. Gilbert has accompanied 
at the recitals of Marie Caslova, at 
£olian Hall; Florence Hardeman, at 
Englewood, N. J., and for John Barnes 
Wells, at Garden City, L. I. 





Boston Soprano and Quartet Assist Hyde 
Park Glee Club 


HypE PARK, MAss., Dec. 18.—The Hyde 
Park Glee Club of men’s voices, John 
Smallman, conductor, gave its second 
concert Wednesday evening, in Waverly 
Hall. The club was assisted by Martha 
Atwood-Baker, the Boston soprano, and 
the Apollo Male Quartet. Mrs. Baker 
sang the “Depuis le jour” aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise” and groups of 
songs, with Harris S. Shaw as accom- 


panist. This was Mrs. Baker’s first ap- 
pearance in Hyde Park, and for her art- 
istic singing and fascinating stage pres- 
ence she was warmly applauded. The 
Apollo Quartet gave great pleasure in 
its several selections. The Glee Club has 
grown in quality and numbers under 
the direction of Conductor Smallman, and 
a luminous future is predicted for it. 


SPOKANE HEARS LOCAL WORK 





Comic Opera Given in Washington City 
Under Composer’s Direction 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 27.—The North 
Central High School Auditorium was 
crowded the evening of Dec. 16 to hear 
““Taucho Land,” a comic opera, by C. 
Olin Rice, musical director, and Edith 
Broomhall, of the school faculty. The 
performance reflected great credit on the 
composer, chorus and orchestra. Mr. 
Rice’s music is above the ordinary run 
of musical comedy and the orchestration 
particularly in the choruses, the Spanish 
dances and the finales, was decidedly ef- 
fective. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski appeared at the 
Auditorium on Dec. 18 before an enthu- 
siastic house. She was in good voice 
and gave herself generously in inter- 
preting an interesting and varied pro- 
gram. The applause was incessant and 
resulted in many encores. Prof. Paul 
Eisler, besides giving some solos, was a 
capable accompanist. M. S. 


Marion London Soloist in New York 
Concerts 


Marion London, the soprano, has filled 
a number of important concert engage- 
ments in and near new York this season. 
Last Sunday evening, at a concert at the 
Hotel Majestic, she sang compositions by 
Mascagni, Arditi and Stickles. She was 
soloist at a concert earlier in the month 
given by the Humanitarian Cult and also 
at a concert at Hotel Gramaton, Bronx- 
ville, and at a concert for the Brooklyn 
Letter Carriers’ Association at the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brook- 
lyn. 

Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, 
will give a second New York recital in 
£olian Hall on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
13. Her program will consist of songs 
by Schubert, Robert Franz, Cornelius 
and Brahms. 
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BORODINE AS MAN AND AS COMPOSER 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Reminiscences of His Intimate Friend and Associate in Art—How Social Matters 
and His Absorption in Chemistry Took Away Borodine’s Time from Music—Standing of 





“Prince Igor’’ in the Répertoire of Russian Opera Houses 





By IVAN NARODNY 
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LEXANDER P. BORODINE, com- 
poser of “Prince Igor,” was an in- 
teresting genius, but even the Russian 
history of music gives comparatively 
little information about him. The late 
Rimsky-Korsakoff is perhaps the best 
authority on Borodine. Not only did he 
edit and finish Borodine’s opera, but he 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of his 
fellow-composer. Having known Mr. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff personally and having 
conducted a correspondence with his 
daughter, I have been able to gather 
some valuable data about Borodine here 
and there. It ought to be of interest to 
the American musical public to know 
what a great Russian composer and 
Russian critics think of Borodine and 


his opera. 
“In 1865, when I returned on the ship 


Almaz from the United States, I heard 
for the first time of Borodine,” writes 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. “The members of 
Balakireff’s circle thought very much 
of him. Balakireff and Moussorgsky 
played to me, four hands, the first move- 
ment of his E Flat Symphony. But the 
piece did not please me much, though it 
was very interesting. One evening I 
met Borodine at Balakireff’s house, and 
from that moment on our friendship be- 
gan and lasted as long as he lived. At 
that time I also met his wife, Ekaterina 
Sergievna. Borodine was then professor 
of chemistry in the Imperial Medical 
Academy, and lived in a five-room apart- 
ment connected with the institution. 
Later I heard more of his music, and it 
struck me as being virile, exotic and 
original. 

“Borodine and I visited each other 
often, sometimes twice in a week. Some- 
times I stayed over night at his place, 
and we discussed or played our compo- 
sitions. He was then already making 
drafts of the opera. His technique was 
better than mine, as he played excel- 
lently on the ’cello, oboe and flute. He 
was one of the most charming men that 
I ever knew, noble, frank, manly and 
a dreamer. Besides, he was a good en- 
tertainer. 

“During my visits to him I frequently 
found him in his laboratory, which was 
connected with the apartment, sittin 
silently before his tubes, retorts an 
other queer-looking chemical implements. 
When he had finished his experiments 
we returned to the apartment and again 
began to work on music. But the trou- 
ble with Borodine was that he was never 
at peace; either he jumped up and went 
to see whether something had not boiled 
over and spoiled in the laboratory, or 
somebody wanted to see him. His apart- 
ment was an eternal hotel lobby; the 
people never left him alone. His wife 
was a charming and_ well-educated 
woman, a good pianist and a true com- 
panion of her husband. 

“Borodine, as I have said, remained 
my intimate friend as long as he lived. 
During the last years he was able to 
devote little time to his musical work. 
He was seemingly more absorbed in his 
chemical and physical experiments and 


inventions, although he assured me that 
he was equally fond of music. How- 
ever, science did not take so much of 
his time as social trifles. 


Service for Women’s League 


“Borodine was the first Russian 
scholar to advocate that women be ad- 
mitted to the universities and particu- 
larly to medical, surgical and natural 
history studies. In this he succeeded. 
Work of this kind immensely fascinated 
him. For some time he acted as treas- 
urer of the Women Students’ League, 
and did everything in his power to 
further its cause. He was always at- 
tending meetings, writing reports or 
speeches, and devoting most of his free 
time to the movement in behalf of wo- 
men. Besides all that, he was very 
conscientious in his college lectures and 
in his clinical work. 

“There existed also a circle of women 
who dragged him to all kinds of little 
musical evenings and asked him to play 
for them. Then there were the students 
who wanted him to help them, and he 
was a man who never could refuse any- 
thing he had and could give. Finally, 
there were his provincial relatives and 
friends, who came to visit him and took 
his time. His apartment looked like a 
hospital or boarding house, full of people 
from early morning till late at night. 
The poor man did not even have time 
for his meals. I found him frequently 
eating his dinner at eleven o’clock at 
night. There prevailed a complete dis- 
order in the house. Often, it appeared, 
one could not play the piano because 
some provincial friend was sleeping in 
an adjacent room. Besides this, Eka- 
terina Sergievna suffered from asthma 
and could not sleep nights. My heart 
ached to see how a great genius wasted 
his time on such matters and could not 
accomplish his real work. 

“Borodine and Ekaterina Sergievna 
were very fond of cats, and those beasts 
did not give us peace at any time. They 
were not fancy animals, but cats without 
a home, hungry and sick, whom Borodine 
had cared for. The most conspicuous 
of his cats were one called Fishcatcher 
and another called The Long One. Often 
they jumped on the plates and spoiled 
the meals; then they would crawl up 
Borodine’s neck. I saw The Long One 
jump on Borodine’s neck thus on one 
occasion and begin to scratch him. ‘My 
dear sir, this is the limit. I cannot stand 
such fun as this,’ the composer would 
mutter, and push the cat away. 

“Borodine had iron health, though he 
was not a man of strong physique or 
blooming appearance. He slept little, 
but he could sleep on any sort of 
improvised bed. The same condition ap- 
plied to his meals. He might take two, 
three, four or five meals a day; and on 
the other hand, he might work without 
a single meal. Sometimes he came to us 
at dinner time. ‘Well, I have had my 
dinner; nevertheless, I can eat with you,’ 
he would say. We would offer him a 
glass of wine. ‘Well, I don’t drink wine, 
yet I always make an exception with 
you,’ he would say, and drink the wine. 
On the other hand, I have seen him 
work without eating the whole day with- 
out giving the least sign of fatigue. 
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When I reminded him that he should 
eat he shrugged his shoulders. ‘It makes 
eo whether I eat or not,’ he 
said. 


No Admirer of Tschaikowsky 


“Between Tschaikowsky and Borodine 
there was never any friendship. Tschai- 
kowsky to him seemed a technician and 
a foreigner in music, and too sentimental 
and queer in his private life. Borodine 
was a noble soul, and loved originality 
in art. He was masculine and direct in 
everything he created or said. Tschai- 
kowsky was effeminate and suspicious of 
everybody. ‘Tschaikowsky as a sym- 
phonist is pretty good,’ said Borodine to 
me on one occasion, ‘but Tschaikowsky 
as an opera composer is a mediocrity. He 
is fine when it comes to stirring up our 
morbid emotions, but he lacks the in- 
vigorating, positive insight into Russian 
aspirations.’ 

“If Borodine had been able to finish 
his opera, as he wanted, it would have 
been a Shakespearian masterpiece. A 
few weeks before his sudden death he 
told me that he would take a year’s 
vacation and work on the unfinished 
‘Prince Igor.’ His idea was to make out 
of the fragmentary episodes of the opera 
a legendary story of Russian racial life. 
When I undertook to edit the score with 
Glazounoff, I did not dare to change 
anything in the dramatic structure; nor 
did I have the right to add anything, 
although the composer had told me he 
would do it himself. ‘Prince Igor’ is a 
unique piece of operatic art, not only in 
Russian music, but in that of the whole 
world. The Oriental note was in Boro- 
dine’s blood. The motives, the melodies, 
the orchestration, the choruses and 
dances are distinct exotic pictures from 
the Eastern tone world. Every word of 
his libretto has its individual melodic 
and harmonic background. To change or 
translate those words would upset the 
whole structure.” 


The Question of Translation 


“Prince Igor” is more an epic than a 
lyric opera, and as-such it should have 
been left either in the original Russian 
or translated into English. The English 
language corresponds far more to the 
Russian than the musical Italian. At 
least the public would understand the 
dramatic or poetic vigor of the libretto, 
while now the opera, as given at the 
Metropolitan, remains nothing but a dead 
moving picture with music. The Metro- 
politan certainly could have put the 
opera into English this season, as it was 
Toscanini who previously had _ insisted 
on having it sung in Italian. There are 
half a dozen Russian singers here who 
could have sung their réles in Russian. 

Russian opera and concert singing dif- 
fers from the west European by certain 
peculiarities which lie outside the tech- 
nique and a good voice. For that very rea- 
son American critics take it for granted 
that many first-class Russian singers 
cannot be very good. This was the case 
with Chaliapine, Smirnoff, Mme. Narod- 
ny and this will be the case with many 
other Russian singers. All Russian vocal 
music allows greater liberties to the sing- 
er than the music of any other race. Rus- 
sian singers are wsthetic anarchists, one 
interpreting a composition in the very 
opposite way from another. For a Rus- 
sian, technical brilliancy means nothing 
(brilliancy that is specially emphasized 
here), nor is the volume of the voice an 
important point. The foremost require- 
ment of Russian opera is the conveyance 
of emotion, atmosphere and color. The 
score of “Prince Igor” is written for 
artists who can translate the psychologi- 
cal phases of life into songs. The re- 
served Yaroslavna sings exactly as an 
amateurish boyarina would sing. There 
is no acrobatic thrill or extraordinary 
technique demanded of her réle. It is all 
natural musical characterization. The 
passionate Konchakovna is a type of 
Caucasian girl. There is nothing Wag- 
nerian in Borodine’s women. They sing 
and act as Russian women would do 
naturally. The point that a Russian 
opera singer aims for in his‘art is true 
naturalness. Can an American singer, 
who has never seen Russian opera, and 
has no idea of Russian musical tradi- 
tions, give this work in a foreign lan- 
pacer" It is far easier to sing “Boris 


odounoff” in Italian than “Prince Igor.” 








Borodine was perhaps not so profound 
an artist as Moussorgsky, but his music 
is more evenly balanced and there is a 
strong note of individualism, as well as 
polished grace in his few compositions. 
Borodine wrote very little: two sym- 
phonies, one symphonic poem, one un- 


' finished opera, three or four chamber 


music pieces, some orchestral sketches 
and a dozen songs. Russian musical his- 
tory places him very high among the 
nation’s artistic pioneers, but his works 
are considered more those of a genial 
dilettante than of a great master. In 
this he is comparable to Glinka, whom 
his style resembles. Borodine was the 
first among the early Russian composers 
who based none of his writings on folk- 
music. All his works exalt at peculiar 
Caucasian spirit, exotic, romantic and 
virile. His great grandfather was a 
King of the Caucasus, and in Borodine’s 
blood lived the soul of this ancestral 
atmosphere. 

While Moussorgsky may be considered 
a moujik musician, Borodine was a boyar 
composer. The theme of all Moussorg- 
sky’s works was the Russian peasant; 
the theme of most of Borodine’s music 
is the nobleman and prince. 


Other Russian Operas More Popular 


“Prince Igor” is considered a classic 
work in the répertoire of Russian opera, 
but it does not have the least claim upon 
popularity as compared with the operas 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff or even Tschaikow- 
sky. If, for instance, “Prince Igor” is 
given twice in a season in Petrograd, 
and “Boris Godounoff” thrice, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” “Snegourochka” or 
“The Czar’s Bride” will be given at least 
twenty times. This goes to show that 
“Prince Igor” is by no means a typical 
répertoire Russian opera. If the Metro- 
politan or any other opera company in 
this country wishes to give good Russian 
opera, it should choose more modern and 
more popular works, such as would really 
arouse enthusiasm. I recently heard a 
remark of Mr. Otto H. Kahn to the 
effect that the average Russian opera 
was a series of historic episodes. This 
is the case with the operas of Moussorg- 
sky and Borodine produced here, but 
by no means with all. “Sadko” is a 
magic fairy tale and “Snegourochka,” 
“Roussalka,” “Rogneda,” “Eugen One- 
gin,” “Ruslan and Ludmilla,” and many 
other Russian operas are altogether dif- 
ferent from “Prince Igor” and “Boris 
Godounoff.” They are strong dramati- 
cally. The question of plot seems child- 
ish and artificial, however, to the Russian 
artist and audience, and accordingly all 
Russian dramatic art is based on psycho- 
logical phases of human life, and by no 
means on melodramatic events. 





Concert Tour for Mme. Rappold During 
Holiday Season 


During the holiday season Mme. Marie 
Rappold, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, appeared 
in concert in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond and Philadelphia. After the New 
Year she returned to the Metropolitan, 
to sing in the various operas in which 
she has been most successful, including 
“Trovatore,” “Aida,” and “Lohengrin.” 





_ Arthur de Greef, the Belgian pianist, 
is popular with the English public just 
now. 
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MAUBOURG TO TEACH ART OF STAGE 





American Girls Have Fine Voices, 
Says Belgian Singer, but They 
Need More Attention to Stage 
Deportment, Grace and Gesture 
—Her Career in Opera Here 
and Abroad 


HE seasoned opera-goer, like the epi- 
cure, is very critical of the fare 
that is placed before him. “Peace on 
earth and good will to men” if it suits 
his palate, but take from him even the 
smallest of his favorite dishes—beware! 
It is not surprising that many an epi- 
cure who had been regaled at the Metro- 
politan Opera House wrinkled his brows 
when he discovered that Mme. Jeanne 
Maubourg was to be missing from the 
lists, for Mme. Maubourg’s interpreta- 
tions of character réles have long been 
bright little patches of color familiar to 
the discriminating. 

Mme. Maubourg, who now has a studio 
for the instruction of the art of the 
theater, French diction and operatic 
répertoire, explained her virtual retire- 
ment from the operatic stage to a 
MusicaL AMERICA interviewer. “I was 
literally a child of the theater,” she sald, 
“I have always breathed the atmosphere 
of the stage and now I am a bit tired 
of it. I have appeared in hundreds of 
parts and worked very hard to perfect 
them all. Now I am content to teach and 
keep in touch with the stage chiefly by 
giving an occasional recital in costume 
and by coaching private theatricals and 
operettas.” 


Her First Interview 


Mme. Maubourg at this point confided 
that she had never before been inter- 
viewed and therefore did not appear to 
be at all bored when she began a recital 
of the beginnings of her career. “When 
I was nineteen years old I made my 
début in Brussels,” she began. “I sang 
in light opera at first and created manv 
réles, the most important being that of 
Hdnsel in ‘Hansel and Gretel’ which was 
given for the first time in French in 
Brussels. I seemed to be destined for 
character parts from the outset and I 
made a special study of them. 

“T recall those early days in Brussels 
with great pleasure. (“Early days” 
must not be misconstrued—Mme. Mau- 
bourg is still very young). The Sunday 
matinées with the flowers, kind greetings 
and hearty welcomes from friends are 
still fresh in my memory. Brussels is 
exceptionally kind, but Paris is not so 
generous. You encounter great trouble 
with the critics for many of them are 
unscrupulous and if you do not bribe 
them—you can imagine the consequence! 
I may say that the critics in America 
are first and foremost gentlemen and 
they are always courteous. 

“After having sung_in only two opera 
houses in Europe, in Brussels and in 
Covent Garden, London, I was glad to 














No. 1, Jeanne Maubourg, Belgian Mezzo- 
Soprano; No. 2, as “Nicklausse” in 
“Hoffmann” 


come to the Metropolitan. I realized that 
it was a great opportunity for me to ap- 
pear with one of the finest ensembles in 
the world. At first I was somewhat dis- 
appointed, perhaps because I was a 
stranger, but more because I felt that 
my voice was not large enough for the 
Metropolitan. All the singers and con- 
ductors here were very kind to me and 
helped to dispel my fears. I made my 
début as Lola in ‘Cavalleria’ and in my 
six years here have appeared in dozens 
of roles. My favorites are ‘Donne Curi- 
ose,’ ‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleu’ and the /nn- 
keeper in ‘Boris.’ 


Studying German 


“T have sung in French and Italian, 
but I sincerely regret that I did not study 
German. I am making up for lost time 
now by trying to learn German, for I 
love the wonderful lieder of Brahms, 
Strauss, Schubert and Hugo Wolf. More 
singers would do well to use the lied in 
public performance and leave the arias 
from the operas to the few stars who 
have become identified with them.” 

In speaking of languages, Mme. Mau- 
bourg spoke of English and the young 
singer in America. “I find that the 
American girls have fine natural, healthy 
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voices. They need more attention to 
stage deportment, grace and gesture. 
They are inclined to underestimate the 
importance of the technique of the 
stage, because it is not sufficiently em- 
phasized by their teachers or because 
there are not enough teachers who are 
capable of teaching this very important 
phase of the singer’s art. 

“They are surprised when a singer 
with a _ splendid natural voice fails 
utterly at his first appearance. It is 
not always nervousness. It is more 
often because he has not been taught 
how to carry himself on the stage, how 
to win the audience from the very mo- 
ment that he steps upon the stage. The 
American girls have one advantage over 
my countrywomen, however,” she con- 
tinued. “They are not too lazy to learn 
new languages. The French singer be- 
lieves that if she sings in French she 
needs nothing more. This attitude is a 
serious handicap to her later on, as she 
often finds out. 

“But let us say no more about singing 
and singers,” she broke off suddenly. “I 
love your country and I am very happy 
here. I admire the care-free spirit of 
your people. I notice it now especially 
when I think of the terrible war in 
Europe which I hope will end _ soon. 
Brussels, my birthplace, has suffered 
particularly and I sympathize with it 
deeply. At any rate I intend to stay in 
America and make my home here. It is 
—how do you say it?—jolly.” HB. B. 





Tonkiinstler Society Hears  Lichstein 
Work Played by Composer 


A composition for two violins, by Ar- 


thur Lichstein, was played by the com- 
poser and Ilja Breeskin at the musicale 
of the Tonkiinstler Society, given on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn. The program and solo- 
ists appearing were as follows: 


Ciaccona for Violin with Piano Accom- 
paniment, Vitali, Arthur Lichstein. Juliette 
F. Kaufman (Piano). Prelude, Theme and 
Variations for Two Violins, Arthur Lich- 
stein, Arthur Lichstein and Ilja_ Breeskin. 


Piano Solos, Novellette, ‘‘Witches’ Dance,” 


MacDowell, Juliette F. Kaufman. Quar- 
tet for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
(Op. 41, No. 1, A Minor), R. Schumann, 
Arthur Lichstein and Ilja Breeskin, Violins; 


Hans Weisman, Viola; Gustav O. Hornber- 


ger, Violoncello, 





Arthur Shattuck Makes Extended Tour 
During January 


Arthur Shattuck, the young pianist 
who has a number of brilliant successes 
to his credit this season, began a four 
weeks’ tour early in January which takes 
him as far South as the Gulf coast. His 
first appearance will be at Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, on Jan. 11. He will then 
go South, playing in New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Austin, Wichita, Kan., Kansas City, 
Keokuk, Ia., La Crosse, Beloit and Mil- 
waukee. In Wichita and Kansas City 
Mr. Shattuck will appear as soloist with 
orchestra, playing the Tschaikowsky B 
Flat Minor Concerto in Wichita, and the 
—- D Minor Concerto in Kansas 
ity. 


Florida Artists Begin Concert Series 


FLORIDA CITY, FLA., Dec. 29.—The first 
of a series of concerts by Mrs. Ralph 
Powers, soprano; Mrs. R. H. Fitzpatrick, 
pianist, and Eunice Nixon, reader, was 
given here early in December. The pro- 
gram was warmly received. A_ second 
concert is being arranged to be pre- 
sented in February. A. M. F. 


_ Eugene Ysaye recently played in Dub- 
lin and Belfast in the course of his tour 
of the British Isles. 





RECITAL FOR VIOLIN 
AND HARPSICHORD 


Albert Spalding and Arthur 
Whiting in Program of 
Unusual Description 





The harpsichord is not precisely a 
curiosity in recital, although employed 
at comparatively rare intervals. On 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 30, Albert 
Spalding, violinist, and Arthur Whiting 
gave a New York recital in the quaint 
Punch and Judy Theater, Mr. Whiting 
playing the harpsichord and, in the con- 
cluding number, Brahms’s D Minor So- 
nata, collaborating at the piano. 

Events of such nature must possess 
more than passing interest when offered 
by such discerning artists as the above- 
named. More and more it is borne upon 
those who have followed Mr. Spalding’s 
career that he has grown mightily, and 
is, day by day, acquiring more of wis- 
dom and vision. He played nobly, as 
if nothing existed in the world except the 
deep old melodies of Corelli and Bach and 
Mozart. Mr. Whiting plays the harpsi- 
chord very much like a master, despite 
which there remains the fact that the in- 
strument becomes heartily tiresome after 
a time. The harpsichord solos, a Cha- 
conne en Rondeaux, by Couperin, and a 
Rameau Rigaudon, were finely played. 

The program opened with two en- 
semble works by Corelli—Sonatas in E 
Major and D Minor. An exceedingly 
lovely Sonata in G, by Mozart, again 
brought the artists together. Mr. Spald- 
ing’s solo number was the classic Bach 
Sarabande, Double and _ Bourrée, for 
violin alone. The Brahms sonata men- 
tioned above concluded the entertain- 
ment. The fairly good-sized audience 
voiced its appreciation frequently. 

B. R. 


Ivan Narodny to Lecture in Russia on 
American Music 


Ivan Narodny, who is associated with 
the Russian-American-Asiatic Corpora- 
tion of New York, has been invited to 
give a series of twenty lectures in Rus- 
sia on American art, music and life in 
general, and has accepted the invitation. 
The lectures will take place in universi- 
ties, conservatories of music and opera 
houses, and the first will be given in 
September at the Eimitage in Petrograd, 
under the auspices of Countess Schere- 
metieff, Gagarina and Prince Volkhon- 
sky. Mr. Narodny has been regarded as 
an authority on Russian music in this 
country and has frequently written for 
MusICcAL AMERICA on the subject. 
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LENA GERHARDT, the German 
liedersinger, whose tours of this 
country have made her an admired artist 
with our public, has compiled an album 
of songs for the Oliver Ditson Company, 
called “My Favorite German Songs.’’* 
Singers as a body are not generally 
looked to for suggestions as to what is 


best in musical art; yet there are ex- 
ceptions, and Miss Gerhardt is one. 
She has shown good judgment in her 
choice of material. The album, which is 
published in a series of “Favorite Songs 
of Famous Singers,” is gotten up in a 
most attractive manner, with a lovely 
picture of the singer on the cover and 
two others inside. There is an auto- 
biographical sketch, in German and in 
English, and a preface to the songs. 

Beethoven we find represented by 
“Wonne der Wehmuth”; Schubert by 
his Romance from “Rosamunde,” “Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen,” “Vor meiner 
Wiege,” “Das Fischermadchen,” and 
“Im Abendroth”; Schumann by “Alte 
Laute” (I and II), which Miss Gerhardt 
sings more movingly than any other 
singer before the public to-day, “Mond- 
nacht,” “Frihlingsnacht,” “Ich grolle 
nicht” and “In’s Freie.” 

Liszt’s long-spun-out' setting of 
Goethe’s “Wanderer’s Nachtlied” then 
appears, followed by Franz’s “Im 
Herbst” and “Das Meer hat seine Perl- 
en.” Then come _ Brahms’s “Dor 
Sechmied,” “An eine Aeolsharfe,” “Blinde 
Kuh’,” “Immer leiser wird mein Schlum- 
mer,” and “Nachtigall.” Jensen’s “Am 
Ufer des Flusses” and Wolf’s “Begeg- 
nung,” “Die Zigeunerin,” ‘“Verborgen- 
heit,” “Gesang Weyla’s” and “Heimweh”’ 
bring us to Richard Strauss, who is rep- 
resented by three of his earlier songs, 
“Allerseelen,” “Breit tiber mein Haupt 
dein schwarzes Haar” and “Du meines 
Herzens Kronelein.” 

There will be an inquiry instituted by 
some as to why no Cornelius songs were 
included and the Griegites will deliver a 
lecture on the subject of the neglect of 
Grieg songs. What answer will be made 
to the first question is not easy to con- 
jecture, but as regards the second, Miss 
Gerhardt would doubtless say that she 
considers Grieg songs “Norwegian 
songs” and not German lieder. 

Details like the above may be brought 
up in connection with any new work. 
But on the whole this is a notable vol- 
ume and stands high in the productions 
of American publishing houses. It is, 
indeed, a treasury of German lieder 
chosen with rare judgment. 

* * * 

RTHUR P. SCHMIDT has published 
a delightful new song in “Tran- 
quillity,” by Arthur Foote. Gena Brans- 
combe has three new songs, and they are 
very pleasing ones. They are “Dear Lad 
o’ Mine,” “Changes” and “The Resent- 

ful Lover.’ 

Miss Branscombe’s work has fre- 
quently been discussed in these columns. 
The fine quality of her conceptions has 
come in for praise, and the respect of 
discriminating musicians, rather than 
the applause of hoi polloi, has been hers 
as a reward for aioe high the ideal 
and avoiding writing down to a popular 
taste. “Dear Lad o’ Mine” is a war song 
to a fine poem by Katherine Hale. Here 
we find Miss Branscombe in a lovely 
mood, not the banal and pompous bom- 
bast which war-poems inspire in most 
composers who try to set them to music. 
It is a very good song, well built and 
definite in its point. “Changes” and 

*“My FAVORITE GERMAN_ SONGS.” By 
Elena Gerhardt. For High Voice. For Low 
Voice. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


t“TRANQUILLITY.” Song by Arthur Foote. 
“DEAR LAD O’MINE,” “CHANGES,” “THE RE- 
SENTFUL LOVER.” Three Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Gena 
Branscombe. Published by Arthur Pp, 
Schmidt, Boston, New York and Leipsic. 
Price, 50 cents each. 
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“The Resentful Lover” also present in- 
teresting things to the reviewer; Miss 
Branscombe is clarifying her style, she is 
working toward a more natural manner 
of expression. Yet she is doing it at the 
expense of none of her individuality, 
which is as strong as that of any native 
song composer of the day. All three 
songs are published for high and low 
voice. 
* * * 
N what is known as the “New Century 
Series” or organ solos published by 

G. Schirmer, Ltd., London, appears a 
number of new pieces for the “king of 
instruments.” There are a very good 
and sturdy Allegro Ben Moderato, an 
Andante con Moto and a respectable 
Andantino by Frank Bridge; a simple 
Interméde and Andante Pastorale, by 
Oliver King, a well-built “Paean,” by 
the gifted young English composer-con- 
ductor, Julius Harrison, dedicated to 
Clarence Eddy; M. Gordon Burgess’s 
Festal Postlude, a finely conceived Pre- 
lude Archaique, by Paul Hillemacher, and 
two exceptionally notable pieces, Elegia 
and “Pastorale Sorrentina” by the brill- 
iant New York organist and composer, 
Pietro A. Yon.+ 

Of the group Mr. Hillemacher’s and 
Mr. Yon’s pieces are the really important 
ones. In both the Elegia and Pastorale 
Mr. Yon shows his fertility of invention 
and his fine command of modern, yet 
sane, organ writing. 

ok 


ROM the Musicians’ Publishing Com- 
pany, in Los Angeles,§ comes some 
compositions by Horace Alden Miller, re- 
vealing a musical personality which it 
will be interesting to know better. Mr. 
Miller is an unfamiliar personage to us 
as a composer, but in spite of that his 
music makes a very definite and favor- 
able impression. 

The works before us are an “Arapaho 
Ghost Dance,” for piano solo, and “From 
the Forest,” three Ojibway Indian songs 
for voice, with piano accompaniment. 
The “Arapaho Ghost Dance” is one of 
the best handled things of its kind that 
we have seen in many a moon; it is un- 
doubtedly Indian, its lines showing its 
origin. Whether or not the tune is 
quoted exactly and the harmonization 
Mr. Miller’s makes little difference. 
Suffice it that he has written a fine piano 
piece, worthy of a place on recital pro- 
grams. 

The songs are harmonizations of Ojib- 
way melodies collected by Frederic R. 
Burton. It is possible to see the skill 
of this composer in the way he treats 
the redman’s melody. He has not over- 
elaborated. In fact, he has worked hard 
to keep intact the character of the orig- 
inal tune and his piano accompaniments 
are therefore very sparingly made. But 
they are complete and harmonically en- 
gaging. Horace Alden Miller is a name 
that will bear watching! 

Julian Pascal is associated as com- 
poser with a very conventional piano 
piece, “The Cloister.” It is good enough 
music, but it has all been said before. 
And Mr. Pascal should remember that 
there are more interesting harmonies 
than the tonic and dominant. His mid- 
dle portion is truly naive in 1915. 

* * x 


HREE new pieces for the organ by 

S. Tudor Strang, a Philadelphia 
organist, are “In the Afterglow,” “Rév- 
erie Poétique” and a Nuptial March in 
C Major.|| They are published by the 
composer and are melodious pieces of no 
especial distinction, written for the or- 





*“ANDANTINO, ALLEGRO BEN MODERATO, AN- 
DANTE CON MorTo.” Three Compositions for 


the Organ. By Frank Bridge. Price, One 
Shilling Sixpence Each. .“Pasan.” For the 
Organ. By Julius Harrison. Price, Two 
Shillings. “FESTIVAL POSTLUDE.”’ For the 


Organ. M. Gordon Burgess. Price, Two 
Shillings. “ANDANTE PASTORALE, INTER- 
MEDE.” Two Compositions for the Organ. 
By Oliver King. Price, Two Shillings Each. 
“PRELUDE ARCHAIQUE.” By Paul Hille- 
macher. Price, Two Shillings. ‘“PASTORALE 
SORRENTINA,” “ELEGIA.” Two Compositions 
for the Organ. By Pietro A. Yon. Price, 
Two Shillings Each. Published by 4G. 
Schirmer, Ltd., London. 


_§“ARAPAHO GHOST DANCE.” For the 
Piano. By Horace Alden Miller. Price, 50 
cents. “FROM THE Forest.” Three Ojibway 
Indian Songs for a Medium Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. Harmonized and Adapted 
by Horace Alden Miller. Price, 75 cents. 
“THE CLOISTER.” For the Piano. By Julian 
Pascal. Price. 60 cents. Published by the 
er Publishing Company, Los Angeles, 
al. 


“IN THE AFTERGLOW,” “REVERIE PORTIQUE,” 
“NUPTIAL MARCH IN C Masor.” Three 
Compositions for the Organ. By S. Tudor 
Strang. Published by the Composer, Phila- 
delphia. Price, 60 cents the first: 75 cents 
each the others. 





gan by a musician whose message is evi- 
dently one designed to please rather than 
uplift. “In the Afterglow” is a first- 
cousin of Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour.” 
* * * 
J EINRICH GEBHARD, the noted 
Boston pianist and one of the finest 
musical spirits in this country to-day, 
has three new piano compositions which 
the Boston Music Company has advanced. 
They are an _ interesting “Romance 
Elegiaque,” an unimportant “En Val- 
sant” and a very clever little piece called 
“Chocolat.” “En Valsant” is pure salon 
music of no distinction, while the elegiac 
romance is deeply felt, sincere music, 
melodically strong and logically con- 
structed, with musical insight and feel- 
ing. It is somewhat Russian in color. 
“Chocolat” is a tiny march, daintily con- 
ceived. As to what Mr. Gebhard has 
intended it to convey, the printed score 
gives no clue; but we imagine that it is 
an impression of chocolate soldiers on 
the march. If it is not, it makes no 
difference. It is exquisitely refined and 
quite worthy of Delibes. 

Three piano compositions, Prelude, 
“Chanson Ecossaise” and Menuet Gra- 
cieux by Benjamin Whelpley, Op. 18, are 
spontaneous additions by this composer 
to American piano literature. None of 
them is important, but they will be use- 
ful in teaching moderately advanced 
pupils. 


AMUEL RICHARDS GAINES has 
written a very charming song on 
“The Mother-Heart,” published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company.** There is no 
attempt to utter anything more than a 
finely turned melody, appropriately har- 


monized. This is what Mr. Gaines set 
out to do and he has accomplished his 

q“EN VALSANT,” “ROMANCE ELEGIAQUE,”’ 
“CHOCOLAT.” Compositions for the Piano. 
By Heinrich Gebhard. Prices, 90, 70 and 60 
cents each, respectively. ‘“‘PRELUDE,’ “CHAN- 
SON ECOSSAISE,” “MENUET GRACIEUX.” By 
Benjamin Whelpley, Op. 18. Prices, 65 cents 


each the first and third; 60 cents, the sec- 
ond. Published by the Boston Music Com- 
pany, Boston. 


**°T1HE MOTHER-HEART.” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Samuel Richards Gaines. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. Price, 60 
cents. 


task splendidly. He has also inter- 
preted his poem faithfully and made a 
good, honest song that will have an indu- 
bitable appeal for audiences. It is ad- 
mirably vocal and lies wonderfully well 
for singers blessed with real contralto 
voices. A. We 





Twelve California Cities Will Greet 
Tilly Koenen 


Beginning with Jan. 11, Mme. Tilly 
Koenen will be in the State of California 
for twelve dates, embracing all the large 
cities. Among her appearances will be 
the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, at 
San José, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Oakland. This western tour follows a 
number of engagements in the South, 
where she appeared in many cities. The 
Culbertson Management has already 
booked a dozen concerts for Mme. Koenen 
for next season. 





The Finest Musical Paper 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find order for another year’s 
subscription. Yours is the finest musica! 
paper I know, and fills a long felt want 
with us. 

With best wishes for a prosperous 
year, 

MATTIE Lou BRowN, 
Director of Voice, Industrial Institute 
and College. 
Columbus, Miss., Dec. 29, 1915. 
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“BACK TO THE COUNTRY” CALL 
OF VILLAGES TO MUSICIANS 











Teachers May Find in Small Towns Golden Opportunities for 
Service in Bringing People a Means of Self-Expression— 
Need for Musical Co-operation Between City and Country 
and of a Less Patronizing Attitude on Part of Former 


By MAUDE GIRAULT SMALLEY 








NE needs but the word “village” and 
to one’s mind is suggested a picture 
of which the coming generation can have 
no conception. Village! and immediately 
there comes the vision of a settlement of 
houses clustering about a long, wide, 
dusty, straggling main street. A _ hot 
summer day with the heat dancing in 
waves above the dust, the tall trees with 
their green leaves still, an occasional 
cow ambling slowly along, grazing inter- 
mittently by the roadside, a group of 
small boys lying on the grass on their 
backs in lazy contemplation of the blue 
sky and white clouds above the tree tops. 
There is a picture of a village, an old- 
time village, a place where one has time 
and to-morrow does not come pell mell 
upon the heels of to-day. 

But villages as such are almost non- 
existent in the Middle West. Instead, 
what have we? A settlement of houses, 
gathered about a long ‘“White-way- 
ed” street, the same heat of a summer 
day, to be sure, but dancing its mad 
ecstasy above an asphalt street, and in- 
stead of tall trees, electric poles, sur- 
mounted by grouped white globes of 
electric lights. And cows ambling peace- 
fully along? Shades of city fathers and 
city ordinances! Instead, automobiles 
tearing along just inside the speed limit, 
people hurrying with that feverish brow- 
pucker which belongs to this age, and 
time at a premium. 

Contrast of Old and New 


Now the contrast externally between 
the old and new type of village is only 
an external evidence of the inward state 
of difference. Into all the mad world- 
whirl of endeavor and discontent and 
strife the small town has been drawn. It 
would be quite out of the scheme of 
things to have it otherwise. Everyone 
is busy, everyone is convinced that he has 
much to do, everyone is goaded by a 
sense of the need of filling every minute. 
City-tired folk sigh for the quiet of the 
country, but they are chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp. Only God’s great eternal 
stretch of meadow and forest and lake 
is still. God’s creatures who people it 
have lost their birthright of slow joy. 

And what does it all mean in its effect 
on what we are most interested in, the 
music of the small town? It means that 
a small town is no longer an isolated 
community. It is bound to the large 
centers where opportunity is—by trains 
and automobiles. People ride a hundred 
miles, in a machine, to hear a concert 
with hardly a thought of its being re- 
markable. It is bound again by that 
large common property “the daily paper.” 
The musical magazine, bringing its sup- 
ply of information about the great world 
and what its inhabitants are doing, 
comes regularly into the homes of the 
people. Small town people are not 


ignorant. That is a thing that people 
from the big city must come to realize. 
The old type of “Reuben,” chewing a 
straw, is as antiquated as poke bonnets. 
And audiences in small communities are 
constantly being amused and entertained 
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Maude Girault Smalley 


by “artists” from the city who assume 
an air of patronage. Every town boasts 
its people who have studied music in the 
great cities and abroad. 


An Insufferable Attitude 


I have in mind one small Minnesota 
town which, by dint of much work and 
sacrifice, by-much display of community 
spirit, raised enough money to secure an 
orchestra of nation-wide fame for one 
performance. Eagerly and anxiously 
did the people gather for the treat of 
the year. And what did they get? An 
utterly careless performance, a giving of 
the largo of the New World Symphony, 
for instance, that would have caused 
Dvorak intense pain. The orchestra men 
hung cheap, vulgar signs on their racks, 
they passed what were evidently vulgar 
jokes among themselves and laughed 
this during the largo—and when the 
‘cellist finished a solo part he put his 
hand on the top of the ’cello and twirled 
it around two or three times. And when 
the very sufficient soprano soloist was 
remonstrated with she said: “But you 
only pay a dollar a seat. What does it 
matter?” 
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All that is indicative of a wrong con- 
ception on the part of city folk which 
is not conducive to the right understand- 
ing on the part of country folk. We need 
a closer co-operation, which is coming, 
of course, but we need on the part of the 
people from larger centers an absence 
of the spirit of patronage. That needs 
to be supplanted by the knowledge that 
in this enlightened age village folk of 
co-workers are not objects of charity. 


Value of Music Machine 


Beside the great arteries of machines 
and trains and papers by which the life 
blood of musical America is sent through 
its system there is still one more, the 
music machine. Growing as it has from 
a thing scorned and trodden under foot 
by music lovers, it has come to a recog- 
nized position of prominence. That is 
due, in part, to the increased perfection 
of the machine, but it has come, too, 
through a changed attitude on the part 
of musicians. Just how far that has 
been influenced by the material gain 
which it means to performers, one hesi- 
tates to say. At any rate, it has been the 
largest factor in making America musi- 
cal. It offers no expression for the peo- 
ple, but it brings to them the best music 
in the best possible way. And the small 
town is the place where the machine 
is most effective. So country folk are as 
familiar with great music as are city 
folk who hear it first hand. 

It is most interesting to see the results 
of all this quickening of spirit. The keen 
activity of the people, the musical clubs, 
the choral clubs, the individual work that 
people are doing along all lines. The 
city person who waxes blasé about Amer- 
ican music, in order to have his spirit 
refreshed, needs only to go to a small 
town and see the endeavor of the people. 
We get so mad for results, great, telling 
results, that we lose sight of the fact 
that the only thing worth while about 
music is the work it involves, the strug- 
gle, the endeavor to find a free medium 
through which we may give expression 
to the thing that is in us. Results, great 
results, are at best comparative. 

And it is in a small town that there is 
the great teaching opportunity. Teachers 
crowd to the city because they think 
their working opportunities are greater 
there. If they could but realize that the 
cry of “Back to the Country” is meant 
for them! The rich, warm life blood of 
the nation flows through its heart, the 
rural community, and it is from that that 
the great is produced. 


Source of Future Great Ones 


Theodore Roosevelt has said that the 
four States, Iowa, the two Dakotas and 
Minnesota are in the future going to 
produce the highest type of citizenship 
ever known in the world. And they are, 
also, going to produce the great musi- 
cians of coming America, and not the 
cities, for these particular States boast 
no cities of tremendous size. It is the 
small town which is going to be the 
source of production. 

However, there is no material lure 
there for the teacher. He must have 
drunk at the well whence flows the spirit 
of giving, which music in its essence 
exemplifies, else he might better stay in 
the city where prices are higher and 
pupils more numerous. On the other 
hand, this opportunity waits, a compara- 
tively unexplored territory and chance to 
awaken individual consciousness and 
through that civic consciousness. What 
could be greater? 

For, after all, what are we who are 
working along musical lines trying to do? 
Are we not trying to bring to the people 
who crave it a means of self-expression? 
Unless it is that, of what use is it? Art 
means self-expression to some _ people, 
architecture means it to others, finance 
means it, any line of endeavor means it. 
But most of all, music does, for music— 
the feeling for it and in some degree the 
expression of it—is innate in every one. 
The person who dislikes music is rare. 
He may scorn a symphony, but he will be 
found whistling merrily a popular air. 
It is part of the birthright of man the 
response to rhythm and melody and har- 
mony. And it is to develop that, to turn 
it from what Froebel calls “Intuition 
into insight,” that teachers of music 
work. 

And to individuals, having tasted the 
freedom of self-expression, the spirit of 
generosity comes, the desire to share it, 
so that the greater community feeling 
follows as a natural result. That is 
what, in the greatest sense, we are all 
working for, to make our community 
sense strong that our national sense of 
unity and strength shall be impregnable. 


Community Work 


Practically this is worked out through 
community singing clubs which in turn 
join with clubs of other towns, welding 
the two, thereby, into closer feeling. It 


can be helped by municipal concerts. 
This same Minnesota town gave a con- 
cert of that sort at which appeared a 
band, an orchestra, two men’s glee clubs, 
two women’s glee clubs and a women’s 
quartet. Those organizations represented 
practically the whole community. 
Through a shared effort of that sort 
comes a feeling of town pride and town 
unity which creates a wonderful spirit 
of co-operation. 

So the village, no longer dead or asleep, 
but throbbing with activity, evidencing 
in a smaller way the life of the city, big 
and warm and rich in its opportunity for 
work and co-operation, lies waiting till 
the lure of the city ceases to draw people 
into its maelstrom. Every city teacher 
knows that his best pupils come from the 
country, and yet, foolish soul that he is, 
he does not go back to the source from 
whence comes all this good. 





Liszt on the Proper Position at the 
Piano 


As to a person’s position at the piano, 
Liszt was always particular, writes Carl 
V. Lachmund in The Etude. “Sit up- 
right. Look up and away from the 
ivory, and you will play with greater 
inspiration.” 

“Sit as if you were to be shaved— 
with the head well up,” he admonished 
a young man. 

To a young lady: “A pianist should 
sit like a well-bred society dame, with 
a quiet air of superiority—then she can 
phrase better.” 

To a young lady who persistently eyed 
the keys he said: “Sit as if you were 
having your photograph taken,” and when 
this went unheeded he gave her several 
gentle but determined raps on the fore- 
head, adding with feigned severity: 
“This is no or-tho-pe-die institute!” 

Finally, she held her head back and, 
having gained his point, he muttered a 
satisfied “So!” and resumed his prom- 
enade about the room. 


Pavlowa and Tamaki Miura in Hippo- 
drome Concert 

Anna Pavlowa danced and Tamaki 

Miura, the Japanese soprano, and others 

sang at last week’s Sunday concert and 

Mr. Sousa’s series at the New York Hip- 


podrome. Mlle. Pavlowa danced two 
numbers—the Tschaikowsky “Pas de 


”” 


Deux” and the familiar “Bacchanale,” 
the latter with Alexandre  Volinine. 
Mme. Miura sang a group of Japanese 
songs and the aria from the second act 
of “Madama Butterfly.” Contrary to ex- 
pectations, her voice was not lost in the 
immensity of this auditorium. She sang 
charmingly. Orville Harrold substituted 
for Riccardo Martin, who was ill. Others 
appearing were George Baklanoff and 
José Mardones of the Boston Opera 
Company, admirable artists, both. Mr. 
Sousa performed some of his most popu- 
lar compositions. 








COMPOSITIONS 
by 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


For Four Part Women’s Voices 


THE SLEEP OF SUMMER 


Performed Orange Musical Art Society 
Successfully by< Woman's Choral Society, Jersey City 
Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor 


Songs 
(High) 
LILACS 
A CHILD’S SONG 
WE TWO TOGETHER 
(High and Low) 
SMUGGLER’S SONG 


Published by 


G. Schirmer, New York 
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VIOLINISTS NEED DEFINITE 
TECHNIQUE OF EXPRESSION 








Disappointing Results Follow When Artists Trust to Emotion of 
the Moment—Ysaye’s Playing Notable Example—Tone, Not 
Technique, Demanded by Large Mass of Listeners 


By CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 








HERE is as much of a technique of 
expression as there is a technique in 
the general meaning of the word. 

It seems to me that the expression of 
the problems in tone production (apart 
from interpretation) are often left to 
the impulse of the moment by many per- 
forming artists. Also that many teach- 
ers work with their pupils, first on the 
pure technical parts, then on what we 
understand by interpretation, and lastly 
—and sometimes not at all—on the study 
of production of tone. 

I have seen pupils of splendid teachers 
—advanced ones, too—that had no set- 
tled idea of vibration. They had ac- 
quired the vibrato “somehow,” they told 
me. They copied part, and “got to do” 
the other part. 

Some teachers avoid, almost like a se- 
cret, teaching the vibrato and how to 
obtain an easy, satisfactory vibration. I 
know of some splendid artists who play 
wonderfully well except their vibration, 
which is unsatisfactory, faulty or entirely 
wrong. There are teachers who forbid 
their pupils to vibrate. Then, there are 
teachers who forbid this while studying 
scales and exercises. 


Cultivate Expression Ceaselessly 


To my mind, expresion must be culti- 
vated all the time, no matter what one 
plays. A mere tone produced on the vio- 
lin ought to be a tone with expression. 
The very complaint about the fault of 
“too much expression,” overdoing and 
sentimentalistic, is due to a lack of judg- 
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ment or taste in expression (or vibrato) 
bw comes from not practicing with 
this. 

Actors, for instance, acquire a certain 
expression, perhaps artificial, but pre- 
pared, well-defined and accentuated, 
which serves them in their dullest moods, 
in conditions most unfavorable to “giv- 
ing” or “feeling.” 

It is true that for musicians as well 
as for actors the audience can make the 
mood, the feeling. It is equally true, and 
important, therefore, that a technique 
of expression should be acquired whereby 
we have a maximum of emotion-produc- 
ing expression at our command. 

I admit that when such a technique is 
cultivated too much, it might be disas- 
trous in its working toward the real emo- 
tion and heart felt expression. But this 
is, of course, like all other things, the 
danger of overdoing. 


Danger of Trusting “Inspiration” 


We have a splendid example of the evil 
of trusting to the emotion of the moment 
(which so many and even great artists 
trust to) in the great master, Ysaye. 

I know this master’s playing and mood 
intimately, and have witnessed many 
times his incapability to stir his audi- 
ences, when he was entirely out of the 
mood, for one reason or another, and 
showed this in the most unmistakable 
way. 

I know of students and artists who for 
years had heard about this master and 
looked forward to the great event of 
hearing him, and when they found their 
opportunity and finally heard him, hap- 
pened to find him in one of his “off”? moods 
then they were deeply disappointed in 
his playing, for Ysaye, especially, made 
his great reputation more through his 
divine mood and expression than through 
extraordinary technique. This is the rea- 
son for so many varied opinions about 
the master, especially among those who 
heard him only once and missed him in 
one of his god-like moments. 

Kreisler and Elman, on the other hand, 
seem to have an abundance of emotional 
expression, but I am speaking of violin- 
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ists in general, not of from three to six 
“chosen” ones. 


Teachers Should Emphasize Expression 


It truly seems that as much time ought 
to be spent by teachers in their teaching 
and by students in their study time on 
work at the technique of expression, as 
on other phases of study. 

After all, sensibly speaking, it is the 
tone that goes to the listener’s heart; the 
technique being appreciated only by pro- 
fessionals. Whereas a perfect violinist 
satisfies the most exacting demands of 
the scrutinizing and exacting critics— 
who seem to know so much, when criti- 
cizing—the real success, the following, 
comes from the general public, that, un- 
fortunately, appreciates emotional, not 
intellectual, playing. 





Anthems Dedicated to Organist and 
Choir Player at Collegiate Church 


A feature of unusual interest in the 
program of Christmas music at the Col- 
legiate Church was the playing of three 
anthems composed for and dedicated to 
the organist and choir of this church by 
Frederick Stevenson, James H. Rogers 
and Clarence Dickinson. Henry Hall 





Dunkler, organist, conducted the music. 
The soloists, Florence Hinkle, Adah 
Campbell Hussey, Paul Althouse and Al- 
bert G. Janpolski, were assisted at the 
morning service by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, and at the afternoon service by 
Miss Hardeman and Annie Louise David, 
harpist. 





Pensacola (Fla.) Hears Local Work 
During Cantata 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Dec. 29.—A new mu- 
sical setting for “Oh, Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” written by Mrs. Charles R. 
Mitchell, was heard here during the can- 
tata, “The Incarnation,” given Sunday 
night, Dec. 26. Dr. Charles R. Mitchell, 
baritone, sang the piece, with Mrs. 
Mitchell at the piano. Soloists and mem- 
bers of the cantata chorus, directed by 
Dr. Mitchell, were as follows: 


Dimple McMillan, soprano; Mrs. Lilian 
Bannon Pavey, contralto; Mrs. E. M. Schorn- 
herst; W. S. Garfield, tenor; Dr. Charles R 
Mitchell, baritone; Dr. L. C. Phillips, bass 
Mrs. Wallace Lamar, violinist; chorus mem- 
bers: Nelda Taylor, Marie Parcell, May 
Ceruti, Hazel VanMeter, Margaret Oesly, 
Myrtle Adams, F. G. Christel, John Hum 
phrey, E. B. Ceruti, H. J. Mackay, J. C. Long, 
A. R. Caro, J. M. Fleming, J. O. Walker and 
F. B. Holden. 





“The Vocal Organ—Its Mechanism” 





NOTHER addition to the manifold 
treatises on the voice is Eugene 
Feuchtinger’s “The Vocal Organ—lIts 
Mechanism,” a short book devoted to 
physiological explanation. Mr. Feucht- 
inger frankly avers that for the vocal 
student his is the most important dis- 
covery in the last 300 years. The per- 
fect voice, one “which will meet all ar- 
tistic demands of volume, beauty and 
compass, can be attained only when the 
instrument which produces it—the vocal 
organ—is perfect in all its parts,” says 
he. In classifying the factors which go 
to make up a “perfect” voice he attaches 
greatest importance to the tongue, ex- 
plaining that its function is to set in 
action the entire vocal mechanism. He 
lays great stress upon the strength of 
the tongue, recommending that its power 
be developed, and citing confirmations of 
his theory by prominent European throat 
and laryngeal specialists. Mr. Feucht- 


inger notes a greater size of the tongue 
in singers whose voices are especially 
fine and rich. 

Here are the chapter divisions: “The 
Perfect Voice,” “Laws of Physics and 
Sound,” “Musical Sounds,” “Overtones— 
Tone Quality,” “Laws of Physiology and 
Anatomy,” “The Vocal Organ,” “The 
Vocal Chords,” “Muscles Connecting the 
Cartilages of the Larynx,” “External 
Voluntary Muscles,” “The Law of Me- 
chanics,” “The Contrary Proof,” 
“Breathing.” The present reviewer 
deems it a dangerous venture to express 
personal opinions upon matters of this 
nature. There appears to be sound 
sense in Mr. Feuchtinger’s theories, 
along with much that is dogmatic. How- 
ever, the book offers a sound and well- 
digested résumé of the physiological side 
of the vocal organ. It is illustrated 
wherever necessary with cuts and plates, 
some of which are tinted. B. R. 
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ALBANY WELCOMES 
TWO CONCERT STARS 


Sundelius and De Gogorza Win 
Praise in Widely-Varied 
Program 


ALBANY, Dec. 30.—Mme. Marie Sun- 
delius, Swedish soprano, and Emilio De 
Gogorza, baritone, under the manage- 
ment of John L. Nelson, gave one of the 
best concerts of the season in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall last evening. Mme. Sun- 
delius was heard in concert twice in Al- 
bany last year and her popularity, al- 
ready established, was made more se- 
cure by her work last night. 

Her first number was the “Ave Maria” 
from the Bruch “Cross of Fire,” which 
gave a fine opportunity for the singer to 
delight with her sweet soprano voice. 


Two groups of songs followed, including 
“Nuit d’etoiles” of Debussy, given with 
rare charm; a “Chanson Bretonne” of 
Dupont and two Grieg pieces that re- 
ceived the delicate interpretation de- 
manded. Her “Slumber Song” of Gretch- 
aninow, an old Scotch ballad and the 
familiar “Fairy Pipers” were exceed- 
ingly popular offerings. The greatest 
purity of her tones was heard in “The 
Bird of the Wilderness” of Horsman 
that won genuine applause for its poetic 
interpretation. 

De Gogorza’s opening piece was an 
aria from “Le roi de Lahore” of Mas- 
senet that was given with a dramatic de- 
livery. He next sang a group of three 
Spanish folk songs with sympathetic 
Castilian color, the first a sombre invo- 
cation and the others sprightly bits of 
melody. A group of French songs, in- 
cluding two Debussy numbers, won in- 
sistent applause that brought him for- 
ward again with the old melody, “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” which an 
Albany audience never heard sung more 
beautifully. His last group was four 
varied English songs and as a finale he 
gave the aria from “The Barber of Se- 
ville’ and the Huhn “Invictus,” a fitting 
contrast to the lighter melodies and 
which showed his real power and re- 
source. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers of Al- 
bany was at the piano for Mme. Sun- 
delius by her special request, and Helen 
M. Winslow was accompanist for De 
Gogorza. W. A. H. 


HISTORY OF THE HARP 











Subject of Lectures by Mr. Schuécker at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


Joseph E. Schuécker, the Pittsburgh 
harpist, will inaugurate a course on the 
“History of the Harp” at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, during the coming 
term. The course is to be apart from 
his regular teaching at the Institute and 
is open not only to his harp students, 
but also to all other departments of the 
Institute’s Music Department. | 

The greater part of the material for 
the course was gathered by Mr. 
Schuécker on his coast-to-coast trip two 
years ago, when he visited some eighty- 
five libraries and museums in the United 
States and Canada. Much will also be 
drawn from his private collection, which 
contains original manuscripts and auto- 
graphs of famous harpists, antique 
books and many illustrations. The stu- 
dent will be taken through every phase 
of the development of the harp, as well 
as made acquainted with the lives of the 
great harpists, harp inventors and the 
men who have improved the instrument 
and brought it to its present perfection. 








New Cadman and Stoughton Pieces on 
Haverhill (Mass.) Program 


HAVERHILL, MAss., Jan. 4.—Two new 
pieces by American composers were on 
the program at the organ recital given 
by James W. Hill in the First Universal- 
ist Church on Sunday, Jan. 2, a Melody 
in folk-song style, by Cadman, and “Ori- 
entale,” from a Persian Suite, by Stough- 
ton. The program given was as follows: 


Allegro, Moderato, Adagio, Finale, First 
Sonata, Mendelssohn; Spring Song, Mendels- 
sohn; Meditation from Thais, Massenet; Alle- 
gro in A Minor, Whiting; Melody in Folk- 
Song Style (new), Cadman; Orientale from 
Persian Suite (new), Stoughton; Berceuse, 
Kinder ; Humoresque, Dvorak; Toccata in D, 
Kinder; Old Kentucky Home Variations, 
Lord. 





_ Scranton Audience Hears Kreider Play 


Own Compositions 


ScRANTON, Pa., Dec. 30.—Mrs. Henry 
A. Knapp and her daughter, Mrs. A. 
Gordon Taylor, gave a charming musi- 


cale at the former’s home recently, when 
the program was played by Noble Krei- 
der, of Goshen, Ill. Mr. Kreider has ap- 
peared before in Scranton, and he was 
enthusiastically welcomed by a _ large 
gathering. His program was most pleas- 
ing and varied. One of the groups was 
made up of three of his own composi- 
tions, “A Poem,” “Poppies of the Val- 
ley.” “Sword Song.” The “Sword Song” 
was an especially brilliant number, with 
the parrying and feints, the idling by- 
play and the clash and rattle of conflict. 
Mr. Kreider completed his program with 
a superb rendition of the Liszt Polonaise 
No. 1. W. R. H. 


CIVIC AID FOR YONKERS , 
HIGH SCHOOL’S “MESSIAH”’ 


First Free Concert Made Possible 
Through Appropriation—An 
Excellent Solo Quartet 


YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 31.—There were 
several points of interest in connection 
with the Christmas concert given in 
Philipsburgh Hall on Dec. 22, by the 
Yonkers High School Chorus, under 
George Oscar Bowen’s direction. Aside 
from the fact that this was the first 


concert given by the chorus at Christ- 
mas time, it was the first free concert, 
the board of education appropriating the 
necessary funds to pay expenses. All 
tickets were given out nearly a week in 
advance. It was the second perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” by the Yonkers 
High School Chorus; sixteen half-hour 
rehearsals were devoted to its prepara- 
tion. 

Under Mr. Bowen’s baton, the young 
people sang remarkably well, displaying 
surety and sense of expression. There 
were these excellent soloists: Elizabeth 
Parks, the popular young soprano; Pearl 
Benedict-Jones, the gifted contralto; 
John Young, tenor, and George H. Down- 
ing, basso. Their singing was keenly 
relished. C. Earl Dinsmore was the or- 
ganist, and Imogene B. Ireland the pian- 
ist. The orchestra of eighteen was com- 
posed, with but few exceptions, of high 
school pupils. 











MONTCLAIR’S FREE CONCERTS 





Third of Series Brings Forth a Varied 
and Interesting Program 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 3.—A long pro- 
gram of varied interest was offered at 
the Third People’s Free Concerts given 
in the auditorium of the New High 
School here to-night—the first public 
concert in town of the New Year. Those 
participating on the program were Clara 
Jaeger, soprano; Frances Copeland, 
reader; Priscilla Gadsden, interpretative 
danseuse; Jack Cameron Hoatson, bari- 
tone, and H. C. Walker, pianist, with 
Irene Atwood, Charles Roy Castner and 
Harold Osborne Smith, accompanists. 

Miss Jaeger again demonstrated her 
remarkable vocal gifts by her singing of 
four modern songs and an encore. The 
charming young singer, with her fine, 
pure, sympathetic soprano, is ever a 
favorite with Montclair audiences, and 
Manager Frank Stout is to be congrat- 
ulated on securing her services. Miss 
Jaeger was faultlessly accompanied by 
Mr. Smith. 

Two groups of songs for baritone were 
well rendered by Mr. Hoatson, who dis- 
closed a sympathetic high baritone voice. 
He already possesses an agreeable stage 
appearance and a good knowledge of in- 
terpretation. He was supported at the 
piano by the refined and tasteful accom- 
paniments of Mr. Castner. 

The auditorium was nearly filled with 
the usual enthusiastic audience, and Mr. 
Stout, who is managing these concerts, 
took the opportunity to make a few pre- 
liminary remarks, in his usual mirth- 
provoking style, regarding the nature of 
the concerts and the necessity for more 
rigid observance of quiet during per- 
formances. W. F. A. 


Robert Gottschalk Sings at Arbuckle 


Institute 


Robert Gottschalk, the tenor, was fea- 
tured in a musical program given on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 16, at the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. The occasion was the annual re- 
union and reception given in the Ar- 
buckle Institute. As a result, Mr. Gott- 
schalk has been engaged to sing the 
tenor solos at the concert to be given by 
the Arbuckle Choral Club, Jan. 26, un- 
der the direction of Bruno Huhn. On 
Thursday evening, Dec. 30, Mr. Gott- 
schalk was soloist at the concert given 
by the Montclair Glee Club in Glen- 
ridge. 


WAGNER TO DIRECT 
TOURS OF DESTINN 


New York Manager to Handle 
Singer’s Concert Business for 
Three Years 


Announcement was made this week 
from the office of Charles L. Wagner that 
Mme. Destinn would be under the direc- 
tion of that management for the three 
years beginning April 1 next. She will 
be available for concerts in the spring, 
and arrangements will be made for her 
to make an extended tour of the entire 
country during the season of 1916-17. 

Mme. Destinn has, for several seasons, 
been one of the most prominent members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
is, without question, one of the foremost 
living dramatic sopranos. It was not 
expected that she would be a member 
of the Metropolitan Company this year, 
but after the season had opened, arrange- 
ments were made with her for a number 
of performances and for a larger num- 
ber next season. She has appeared in 
concerts in various parts of the country 
this season, and has other engagements 
booked which will be filled in the early 
spring. 

Mr. Wagner also anounces that dur- 
ing the early part of 1917 he will present 
Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, in what he chooses to 
call “an artistic alliance,” the two ar- 
tists to appear in joint recitals during 
a period of six weeks. Mr. Ganz will be 
under Mr. Wagner’s direction for the 
season of 1916-17, but Mr. Spalding will 
be managed by him only for the joint 
recitals with Mr. Ganz. 








TO SING IN “ GOYESCAS” 





Anna Fitziu Engaged for Metropolitan— 
Lucrezia Bori Improved 


Anna Fitziu, the youthful American 
soprano, who made her entrance into the 
musical world with a part in light 
opera, will make her Metropolitan Opera 
début, according to present arrange- 
ments, as Rosario in the forthcoming 
premiere of “Goyescas.” Because of the 
continued illness of Lucrezia Bori, the 
Spanish prima donna, it became neces- 
sary to find another singer for the part 
and Miss Fitziu was selected by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. 

Nevertheless, Miss Bori is improving, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Metropolitan company early this week. 
This statement said: 

“Miss Lucrezia Bori’s condition con- 
tinues to improve. It is hoped that she 
will be able to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House before the end of the 
month.” 


Carl Friedberg Guest Artist in Metro- 
politan Opera Concert 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, the guest ar- 
tist at last Sunday’s Metropolitan Opera 
concert, played Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto and short pieces by Schumann 
and Chopin with forcefulness arid expres- 
siveness. He was deservedly rewarded 
by prolonged applause. The singers who 
appeared were Margarete Ober and Paul 


Althouse. Mme. Ober sang arias from 
“Le Prophéte” and “Don Carlos” 
effectively, and Mr. Althouse, in the 


“Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda” and a 


group of songs in English, was likewise 
in admirable form. Richard Hageman 
directed the orchestra with his customary 
skill. 





PHILHARMONIC AT CAPITAL 


Ovation Greets Stransky Players at 
Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—The 
first of the series of concerts to be of- 
fered by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra was presented by T. Arthur 
Smith yesterday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was one of the most thoroughly 
delightful that this organization has 
given to Washington and Josef Stransky 
brought forth from his men such real 
music that it was inspirational to. his 
hearers. 

Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
was brilliantly interpreted. The num- 
ber that aroused the greatest interest 
however, was “Variations and Fugue,” 
by Reger from a theme by Mozart, be- 
cause of its newness and the fact that 
this was its first presentation in Wash- 
ington. This was given an enthuiastic 
ovation. The other number by the or- 
chestra was the Prelude from “Die 
Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. The soloist was 
Pablo Casals, who played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in A Minor in a mas- 
terly manner. W. H. 





Duluth Soprano Returns to Dresden for 
Opera Work 


DuLuTH, MINN., Dec. 30.—Senta Erd, 
soprano, left for New York, to sail on 
Jan. 3 for Germany. Miss Erd will do 
routine work in opera this year in. Dres- 
den. She has studied in Germany for 
several years and is training especially 
for appearances in Wagnerian rdles. 
She appeared as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra last season. 
Mrs. J. B. Erd, who is widely known 
throughout the Northwest as a ’cellist of 
ability, accompanied her daughter to 
Europe. 


Proceedings in Bankruptcy Filed by 
Hammerstein Creditors 


Proceedings in bankruptcy were filed 
against Oscar Hammerstein on Jan. 4 
as the first action of creditors since the 
impresario’s assets were released from a 
“friendly” receivership last week. Three 
creditors whose demands total $3,674 ap- 
peared as complainants, charging that 
Hammerstein, while insolvent, made pay- 
ments to preferred creditors. Hammer- 
stein’s liabilities are set at $210,000, but 
it is believed that they will be exceeded 
by his interest in the Manhattan Opera 
House and the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House. Under normal conditions these 
interests would be valued at between 
$300,000 and $400,000, according to ex- 
perts. 


Harold Henry Tour Includes All Parts 
of Country 


Harold Henry, who has been as far 
West as the Pacific Coast this season, 
will give the next artist recital for the 
Chicago Amateur Musical Club, in the 
Illinois Theater, during January. Mr. 
Henry will give his annual recital in 
New York, in ASolian Hall, on March 6. 
He is booked for a number of engage- 
ments in the East. He is to give recitals 
as far South as Texas and as far North 
as Minnesota before the end of the sea- 
son, 


Beulah Beach, dramatic soprano, was 
heard in recital before the Round Table 
Club of New York, on Jan. 3. She was 
much applauded. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














In the Carnegie Hall studios of Walter 
S. Young, the New York vocal instructor, 
Alice Gates, soprano, and Edith Pierson, 
contralto, offered an admirable program 
on Dec. 30. Miss Pierson’s singing of a 
Schubert group, two Christmas songs 
by Cornelius, Leoni’s “Brownies,” Ho- 
mer’s “Dearest,” and Henschel’s ‘‘Morn- 
ing Hymn” was applauded for its ex- 
cellence, from both the vocal and _inter- 
pretative standpoint. Three Homer 
songs, Woodman’s “Birthday,” Parker’s 
“Love in May,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Chanson Indoue” and songs by Delibes 
and Horsman were given by Miss Gates 
in splendid fashion. Mrs. Young pro- 
vided sympathetic accompaniments. 

Justin D. Lanry, pupil of Ross David, 
sang the incidental tenor solos in Bruch- 


ner’s motet “Tota pulchra es,” with the 
Musical Art Society, under Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, at the concert on Dec. 14 at 
Carnegie Hall. This is Mr. Lanry’s first 
year with the organization. 





Alfred Kaufman, the operatic basso, 
who is a Miller Vocal Art-Science artist- 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, was heard 
in “The Messiah” at St. James’s Epis- 
copal Church, Brooklyn, on Dec. 26. He 
has been engaged to sing in Haydn’s 
“Creation” at the same church in 
March. Mr. Kaufmann is devoting a 
great deal of time to the study of ora- 
torio, besides his already extensive oper- 
atic répertoire; he has just finished 
eleven weeks with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. 
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McCORMACK A ‘‘GUEST” IN CHICAGO OPERA 


Tenor Sings “Rodolfo” in ‘‘Bohéme,’’ with Miss Farrar as ‘‘ Mimi,”’ and Attracts a Record Audience 
—A New Year’s Achievement of Five Opera Productions in Three Days—Honors for Florence 
Macbeth in ‘‘Rigoletto’’—Frances Ingram Proves Her Versatility —“‘La Navarraise’’ Awakens 
from Long Silence and ‘‘Faust’’ Is Also Restored to the Répertoire—Zerola Returns to the 


Company as ‘‘Rhadames” in “Aida” 




















Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Jan. 3, 1916. 


ye performances in two and a half 
days were presented the latter part 
of the week by the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation for New Year’s Eve, New 
Year’s Day, and last Sunday afternoon 
and evening, and all of them, in the 
manner of their giving and in the casts, 
added much to the prestige of the com- 


pany and to the honor of Director Cam- 
panini. 

On New Year’s Eve, “La Bohéme,” 
with Miss Farrar as Mimi and John 
McCormack as Rodolfo brought out a rec- 
ord audience. Mr. McCormack, whose 
Chicago popularity is great indeed, for 
his inimitable song recitals, had not 
been heard here in opera for some five 
years. He sings the music of Rodolfo 
superbly and he has gained in ease in 
his stage manner. He sang the Narra- 
tive in the ‘first act particularly well, 
with exquisite tone quality and a vocal 
production well nigh perfect. 

Miss Farrar found in the character 
of Mimi a fine medium for her many 
talents. She gives to the music of this 
réle a plaintive, caressing tone, and in 
her acting she is a much more ideal 
Mimi than many others who have es- 
sayed the part here. 

In Irene Pawlovska, Musetta had a 
capable and vocally competent repre- 
sentative. Ancona’s Marcello and Jour- 
net’s Colline were also characterizations 
of artistic worth, and Rodolfo Ferrari 
conducted in commendable style. 

New Year’s Day was celebrated by 
two operatic productions, “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” being advanced at the 
matinée and “Rigoletto” in the evening. 
It was announced that Louise Edvina 
would make her final appearance this 
season as Maliella, but she has been in- 
duced to remain for another presenta- 
tion of this opera to-morrow, Jan. 4. 

Mme. Edvina’s impersonation of the 
Neapolitan girl gains on further ac- 
quaintance, both as to vocal interpre- 
tation as well as in its histrionic version, 
and it may be classed as an impressive 
portrayal. Mr. Bassi’s Gennaro has been 
extolled at previous performances. An- 
cona was again the Rafaele, Dua made 
a very good impression with his short 
bit in the first act, and Frances Ingram 
sang the music of Carmella on a few 
hours’ notice with luscious tone and in 
an artistic manner. Clefonte Cam- 
panini conducted tellingly. 


Miss Macbeth as “Gilda” 


“Under the direction of Giacomo Spa- 
doni, Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was presented 
with Federici in the title réle, Florence 
Macbeth, as Gilda, and Costas Moreas, 
as the Duke. 

Miss Macbeth’s singing of this florid 
role was the feature of the evening. She 
made a sensation with the “Caro nome” 
and also in the finale of the third act 
with Federici. The latter is an ambi- 
tious young singer who invested the réle 
of the Jester with pleasing vocal attri- 
butes, though his acting was not of great 
dramatic intensity. 

Frances Ingram came in again for a 
large share of praise in assuming the 
role of Maddalena at the last moment. 
She disclosed characteristic American 
pluck in undertaking two trying tasks 
with scarcely more than a day’s time for 
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preparation and doing them in most 
meritorious fashion. 

Moreas, a young Greek tenor, has a 
voluminous voice which at present lacks 
training and refinement, and his stage 
manners are still somewhat stiff. He 
shows, however, some promise for the 
operatic stage, particularly for the older 
Italian works of Verdi and Donizetti. 
The Sparafucile of Arimondi was very 
good and the performance went smoothly 
under Spadoni’s conducting. 

Mr. Muratore, Miss Farrar (her last 
appearance here this season), Messrs. 
Journet and Maguenat and Miss Moses, 
under Mr. Charlier’s direction, gave to 
the “Faust” production last Sunday 
afternoon a remarkably complete ensem- 
ble. This may be reckoned among the 
finest offerings of the season. 

Mr. Muratore sang the music of the 
title réle with that elegance of style, with 
that rare charm of voice and that re- 
fined acting, which have made him one 
of the great stars in Director Cam- 
panini’s operatic constellation. He sang 
the air in the garden scene so beautifully 
that he had to repeat it. 

Geraldine Farrar’s Marguerite also be- 
longs among the best representations of 
this talented singing-actress and it was 
characterized by rare art both vocally and 
dramatically on this occasion. Her voice 
was in fine condition. Mr. Journet’s 
Mephistofeles was a virile and strong 
characterization. Musically it was im- 
pressive and he shared in the success of 
the day. Mr. Maguenat’s Valentine was 
a manly impersonation. Myrtle Moses, 
the young Chicago mezzo soprano, made 
a pretty Siebel and sang pleasingly. 


Return of Zerola 


Nicola Zerola as Rhadames, Carmen 
Melis as Aida, Eleanora de Cisneros as 
Amneris, Constantin Nicolay as The 
King, James Goddard as Ramfis, Mario 
Ancona as Amonasro, and Alma Peter- 
son as the Priestess, with Ferrari as 
conductor, presented Verdi’s opera at the 
Sunday evening performance, and a well 
rounded and efficiently sung production 
it was. 

Mr. Zerola, who had not been heard 
here in opera since the first season of 
the Chicago Opera Company, showed 
that he had gained in the dramatic in- 
terpretation of the réle of the Egyptian 
general. He sang the “Celeste Aida” 
with distinction and throughout the 
evening gave a most satisfactory account 
of himself. The music lies particularly 
well for his voice. 

Carmen Melis has, in the title rdle, 
a fine vehicle for her operatic gifts 
and made the most of them. Her sing- 
ing of the “Rittorna Vincitor” was mu- 
sically eminent, and she is much at home 
in réles of the Italian school. Mme. de 
Cisneros finds the music of Amneris 
grateful and she knows well how to sing 
it. She makes a queenly figure. 

Mr. Goddard, as the high priest, gave 
forth a great volume of sonorous tone, 
and Nicolay and Ancona sang their music 
with genuine artistic feeling. Miss Pet- 
erson also deserves a word of praise for 
her rendition of the music of the 
priestess. Mr. Ferrari, at first, dragged 
the tempi somewhat, but he knew how 
to build up a tremendous climax in the 
temple scene. 

Those who went to the opera house last 
Monday evening expecting to hear “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” were somewhat 
disappointed, for at the last moment the 
opera was changed to “Madama Butter- 
fly,’ as Mme. Edvina had succumbed to 
the prevailing epidemic of colds. 

Carmen Melis volunteered to imper- 
sonate the Japanese heroine and Bassi, 
Federici and Ingram, who had all been 
heard in the work at its previous per- 
formances, were other principals. 

The matter of a conductor for the 
opera, which was given without a re- 
hearsal, came next into consideration and 
Mr. Parelli finally consented to direct it, 
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though Mr. Pollak told me that, while 
he had never conducted the work he was 
ready to help out the management and 
conduct, if no one else could be found. 

_ Mme. Melis made a very good impres- 
sion, singing the music with fine artistic 
effect and with dramatic power. The 
duet in the second act between Butter- 
fly and Suzuki (Ingram) was one of the 
best performances heard here in this 
opera. The performance as a whole, all 
things noted, was very creditable, and 
Mr. Parelli earned much praise for his 
display of musicianship in its direction. 

On _ Tuesday “Carmen” was repeated, 
with Miss Farrar, Mr. Muratore and Mr. 
Dufranne in the principal réles. Miss 
Stanley, one of the victims of the pre- 
vailing colds and grippe, was replaced 
as Micaela by Myrna Sharlow, who sang 
the Romanza in the third act very well, 
and whose work in the duet in the first 
act also brought her favorable notice. 
Charlier conducted. Alma Peterson and 
Myrtle Moses sang Frasquita and Mer- 
cedes most acceptably. 


Revival of “La Navarraise” 


For the first time in almost twenty 
years, Massanet’s short, melodramatic, 
two-act opera, “La Navarraise,”’ was pro- 
duced last Wednesday evening, with 
Julia Claussen, Charles Dalmorés and 
Vittorio Arimondi as the principals. The 
music which Massanet wrote for this fer- 
vid drama is direct and colored with a 
greater strength than that of some of his 
other operas, though melodically it is not 
so ingratiating. The music for Anita is 
fine, though there are no set airs for 
either the heroine or the hero. 

Mme. Claussen gave a most admirable 
presentation of Anita. Her singing was 
distinguished for tonal beauty and for 
warmth, and her acting was convincing 
and fraught with dramatic intensity. She 
made a wonderful success. Charles Dal- 
morés aided Mme. Claussen materially 
in his réle of Avaquil. He sang the 
music in his accustomed finished style 
and powerful tone and gave a realistic 
portrayal of the gallant soldier. The 
love music with Mme. Claussen was ex- 
cellently interpreted. 

Arimondi in his short réle made an im- 
posing impression and Dua and Nicolay 
were other efficient members of the cast. 
Mr. Charlier conducted with that poise 
and musicianship which have placed him 
among our foremost operatic leaders. 

Preceding “La Navarraise”’ Leonca- 
vallo’s “I Pagliacci” was sung with Fer- 
rari-Fontna, Carmen Melis and Ancona 
in the rdles which they invested before. 
Of these, Ferrari-Fontana’s interpreta- 
tion of Canio furnished the high artistic 
point in the performance. His Canio is 
one of the finest operatic creations we 
have had here this season. Mme. Melis 
is less at home as Nedda than in charac- 
ters of wider musical scope. She sang 
the Bird Song with fine musical feeling 
and brilliance, however. Mr. Ferrari 
conducted. 

“Tosca” with Amedeo Bassi, Carmen 
Melis and Francesco Federici, under the 
authoritative musical direction of Attillio 
Parelli, was presented Thursday evening 
in a satisfactory, though not particu- 
larly brilliant fashion. Easily and justly 
did the honors of the evening fall to 
Bassi, whose Cavaradossi is an impres- 
sive and vocally excellent impersonation 
and to Parelli who conducted. 

Mme. Melis sang many parts of the 
music of Tosca with skill and interpreta- 
tive power, and Federici, as Scarpia, 
displayed considerable vocal and _his- 
trionic ability, but neither of these ar- 





tists thrilled the audience as did some 
of their predecessors in the same roles. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





NEW MUSIC FOR ‘BOHEMIANS’ 





Deis, Von Doenhoff, F. L. Smith and A. 
W. Kramer Compositions Given 


The January Composers’ Evening of 
“The Bohemians” occurred on Monday 
evening, Jan. 3, at Liichow’s, New York, 
and was devoted to a hearing of works 
by Carl Deis, Albert von Doenhoff, F. 
Lorenz Smith and A. Walter Kramer. 

Mr. Deis’s songs, “To Ianthe,” ‘“Noc- 
turne,” “On a Faded Violet,” “The Flight 
of the Moon” and “New Year’s Day,” 
were sung by Royal Dadmun, the gifted 
baritone, and proved to be admirable 
compositions, “The Flight of the Moon”’ 
being particularly distinguished and in- 
dividual. Mr. Dadmun sang them finely 
and was much applauded. Mr. Deis 
played the accompaniments perfectly. 
There was considerable interest in Mr. 
Von Doenhoff’s “Three Modern Piano 
Etudes,” compositions dealing with en- 
gaging rhythmic problems, which the 
composer-pianist has solved and which 
he played with rare virtuosity. 

The Quartet in D Minor by Mr. Smith, 
who is one of the first violinists in the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
splendidly played by Maximilian Pilzer, 
William Doenges, Josef Kovarik and 
Mark Skalmer. It is a work of real 
worth, composed by a musician who 
knows what he is doing. The final move- 
ment, which contains a stunning fugue, 
is especially praiseworthy and made a 
profound impression. Frederic Fradkin, 
who played Mr. Kramer’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody in F Minor, Op. 35, with the 
composer at the piano, was received with 
warm approval. His performance was 
marked by a musicianly style, a rich, 
warm tone and a superb technique. 





WHERE IS BASSI’S BUST ? 





Mystery in Chicago Opera Company— 
The Tenor Broken-hearted 


Amedeo Bassi’s heart is broken. 

When he came from Italy last fall, 
says the Chicago ‘Herald, to fulfill his 
engagement as a tenor with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association he brought a 
bronze bust of himeslf, made by Carlo 
Rivalta, one of the leading artists of 
Florence. 

On arriving here the tenor bought a 
pedestal of Italian marble and placed it 
in the foyer of the Auditorium Theater. 
A few days ago he placed the bust upon 
it. It was to be a gift to the theater. 

A few days only was it there. One 
day it was decorated with a Charlie 
Chaplin hat. After the second day the 
bust disappeared. It weighed 125 lbs., 
so more than one person must have had 
a hand in the removal. 

Last night M. Bassi went to M. Cam- 
panini, general director of the opera, 
for consolation. 

“Served you right!” shouted the maes- 
tro, when he had the story in Italian. 
“You did not ask my consent. What if 
all the members of the company put their 
busts up there. There would not be room 
enough for the people to get through. 
They would think it was a cemetery.” 

And Amedeo’s pride had flown. 





Sascha Jacobson Heads Violin Depart- 
ment at Music School Settlement 


The Music School Settlement of New 
York, Arthur Farwell, director, has se- 
cured the services as head teacher in its 
violin department of Sascha Jacobson, 
the young violinist who made his début 
recently in Afolian Hall. Further stimu- 
lus in this already highly progressive de- 
partment is expected with the acquisition. 





A report by the International News 
Service from London, Jan. 3, says that 
Frau Lang, wife of Anton Lang, the 
famous Christus of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, writes that her husband, 
who was several times reported killed in 
the fighting in France, is well at home. 








London, Ont. 





MERLE ALCOCK 


CONTRALTO 
Brilliant Success in 


“Mrs. Alcock is a singer who has already ‘arrived.’ 
Her triumph lasf night was indisputable. 
highly concentrated voice, a voice of super-refinement, 
coupled always with a remarkable firmness and clarity. 
Mrs. Alcock as a singer is unquestionably one of the 
leading contraltos of this continent.”—The “Free Press,” 


Management of HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PLAYS ITS LEADER’S MUSIC 


Conductor Stock’s Symphony No. 1 Revived After Five Years and Is Again Accounted a Work of Fasci- 
nating Appeal— Rudolph Reuter, Chicago Pianist, Soloist with the Orchestra—Recitals by Pade- 
rewski, Christine Miller, Oscar Seagle, Elman and De Gogorza—aA New Choral Society 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Jan. 3, 1916. 


O five operatic performances given in 
Chicago in two days and a half 
were added four important concerts and 
recitals. On Saturday evening at Or- 
chestra Hall the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Rudolph Reuter, the Chi- 
cago pianist, as soloist, played the fol- 
lowing program: 

Concerto No, 2, F Major, for String Or- 
chestra, Handel; Concerto for Pianoforte, A 
Minor, Op. 54, Schumann, soloist, Rudolph 
Reuter; Symphony No. 1, C Minor, Stock. 

Frederick Stock’s C Minor Symphony, 
which had not been heard here in some 
five years, vied with Mr. Reuter’s per- 
formance of the Schumann Concerto for 
the honors of the evening. 

Held in the most formal and classic 
mold, Mr. Stock’s splendid work, on this 
its second hearing, impressed with its 
complex musical structure, with its bold 
yet noble themes and with its marvelous 
orchestral brilliance. The rapt atten- 


tion of his listeners was directed to its 
rendition. There are moments of great 
melodic beauty in the four movements, 
and though harmonically modern in its 
development, its unfolding is easily com- 
prehended and it has a fascinating ap- 
peal. The work was excellently played. 

Mr. Reuter’s interpretation of the Con- 


certo possessed fine musical insight, 
great technical virtuosity and_ tonal 
beauty. 


Paderewski came to Orchestra Hall 
Sunday afternoon for his first piano re- 
cital of the year, and found an audience 
which filled the hall eager to do homage 
to one of the world’s greatest musicians. 
He was in one of his fine moods. Only 
one who stands on the heights of artistic 
accomplishment can make the Schubert 
Fantasia in C such an epic in tones as 
he and can hold an audience so spell- 
bound in its interpretation. In the sim- 
ple art of such pieces as “La Badoline” 
and “Le Carillon” of Couperin and “Le 
Coucou” of Daquin he was equally the 
master, and few can give to the Schu- 
mann Etudes Symphoniques the myriad 
tone colors, the dramatic sweep and the 
many changes of mood that are at the 
disposal of this master of the piano. In 
Chopin and Liszt the transcendent vir- 
tuoso was at his very best. It was a 
memorable recital. 


Notable Song Recitals 


In Hugo Wolf’s setting of Goethe’s 
“Kennst du das Land” Christine Miller, 
the eminent contralto, at her recital at 
the Illinois Theater on Sunday afternoon 
displayed wonderful musical taste and a 
vocal art of supreme quality. Her in- 
terpretation of this as well as five other 
songs by the Austrian composer was in 
the highest degree artistic, and in her 
selections by Bach and Beethoven she 
displayed a noteworthy refinement of in- 
terpretation and a natural gift for 
classic song. She has a voice of rich 
quality, a stage presence of much charm 
and very distinct enunciation. 

The recital included a group of Ameri- 
can songs by Carpenter, Sibella, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, Floridia and Horsman. 

Carl Bernthaler, who accompanied, 
was efficient. 

Oscar Seagle’s recital at the Fine 
Arts Theater on the same afternoon was 
one of particular interest and worth. 
The baritone began with the Mozart 
aria, “Non piu andrai,” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and followed with a 
group of old French songs. Then came 
a group by Chopin, Gretchaninoff, Rim- 
sky-Korsakow and Moussorgsky, a mis- 
cellaneous group by Chausson, Paladilhe, 
Hiie and Foudrain and a group in Eng- 
lish, including a song by Frank Bibb, 
his accompanist. 

Mr. Seagle sang with that keen musi- 
cal understanding of the master of his 
art, employing his resonant baritone 
with authority and often with the thrill 
and fervor of enthusiasm. He had to re- 
peat the old Irish ballad, “Ballynure,” 
and made of Horsman’s “The Bird of the 
Wilderness” a fine closing number. His 
accompanist is a talented pianist. 


Orchestra’s “Popular” Concert 


At Orchestra Hall last Thursday 
evening the fifth “popular” concert by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock’s direction was made up 





of charming selections in keeping with 
the spirit of the holiday season. 

These “popular” programs are pri- 
marily designed for those patrons of the 
orchestra who go to concerts for artistic 
pleasure rather than musical culture, and 
they are most enjoyable even for those 
connoisseurs who profess to disdain mu- 
sic which has more charm than problem 
in its make-up. The concert was admir- 
ably performed by the orchestra under 
Mr. Stock and several encores had to be 
given. 

The program follows: 


Pastorale from “Christmas Oratorio,’’ 
Bach; Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ Mendelssohn; ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ Gou- 
nod, (violin obbligato by Harry Weisbach); 
Symphonic Poem, ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ 
Bruneau; Ballet Music from ‘‘Le Cid,’’ Mas- 
senet; ‘‘Liebestraum,’’ Liszt-Stock; ‘‘Walter’s 
Prize Song’’ from ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ Wag- 
ner; ‘“‘Perpetuum Mobile,’’ Op. 34, Ries; Five 
Hungarian Dances, Brahms-Dvorak; Polo- 
naise from ‘“‘Eugen Onegin,’”’ Tschaikowsky. 


Under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago the orchestra again under 
Mr. Stock’s direction performed the fol- 
lowing program at Mandel Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon: 

Pastorale from “‘Christmas Oratorio,’’ Bach; 
Symphony, D Major (Kéchel, 385), Mozart; 
Symphony No. 8, Beethoven; Andante Canta- 
bile, Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Dance of Nymphs and 


Satyrs,’’ Georg Schumann; ‘‘Academic Festi- 
val’ Overture, Brahms. 


Elman-de Gogorza Recital 


The third of the morning musicales in 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 
under the direction of Rachel B. Kin- 
solving was given last Tuesday morning 
by Mischa Elman, the celebrated young 
violinist, and Emilio de Gogorza, the 
Spanish baritone. 

Mr. Elman’s numbers began with the 
Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, played 
with refinement of interpretation and 
technical resource; a group of four ar- 
rangements of short pieces by Schubert, 
Wieniawski, Michiels and Weber and the 
Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne and Wieniaw- 
ski “Souvenir de Moscou.” These were 
all played with virtuosity and musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Gogorza confined himself to songs 
by Spanish writers for his first group, 
presenting four characteristic ballads 
by Granados and Alvarez. Then came 
two songs by John Alden Carpenter, in 
which the singer knew how to reflect the 
mood most aptly. His final offerings 
were songs by d’Indy and Debussy. He 
sang with tonal beauty and artistic 
taste. 

Walter Golde and Helen Winslow were 
the accompanists. 


A New Choral Club 


The first concert of the new Swedish 
Choral Club, an organization under the 
able direction of Edgar A. Nelson, 
brought before the Chicago musical pub- 
lic a choral body of distinction. This 
was given at Orchestra Hall Wednesday 
evening. 

Haydn’s “Creation” was chosen as the 
work for the introduction of this so- 
ciety, and a large and appreciative audi- 
ence was assembled to welcome the club 
and its soloists. 

Prefacing the performance was a 
short address by John E. Hillberg, who 
said that the object of the club was to 
foster classic music, irrespective of its 
national origin and that the name was 
only a distinguishing factor. The club 
was assisted by Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano; Gustaf Holmquist, basso, and Al- 
bert Lindquest, tenor, and by forty-five 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. A tone of pleasing quality and 
precision of rhythmic attack were pro- 
duced by the chorus. 

Gustaf Holmquist was markedly suc- 
cessful in the bass solos, singing with 
volume of tone and with fine diction. 
Mrs. Zendt disclosed a fine voice in the 
solo, “With Verdure Clad,” though she 
had a tendency to sharp in pitch. The 
music for the tenor parts did not lie par- 
ticularly favorably for Mr. Lindquest, 
though he sang his music ably and with 
commendable tonal quality. ; 

The chorus, which consists of more 
than 100 mixed voices, as well as the or- 
chestra, was well handled by Mr. Nel- 
son. 

The Swedish choral club is a good 
acquisition among the choral societies of 
the city. 

Marcus L. Samuels, the manager of 
Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, writes 
that this accomplished singer is meeting 
with great success on her tours through 
the South and West, and especially in 


Texas, where she has appeared almost 
constantly in concerts and recitals for 
the last two months. Miss Riegelman 
for the first time in some years is spend- 
ing the holiday season with her immedi- 
ate family. 
Louis Kreidler’s Concert Work 

Louis Kreidler, the famous American 
baritone, has now joined the artists un- 
der the direction of the brothers Mau- 
rice and Gordon Fulcher, with whom he 
has signed an agreement for exclusive 
management. He has already entered 
negotiations for a number of spring and 
summer music festivals and for joint re- 
citals with Jenny Dufau, Frances In- 


gram and Mme. Luella Chilson Ohrman. 

Although Mr. Kreidler is known pri- 
marily as an operatic baritone, he is 
peculiarly adapted and_ excellently 


- equipped for oratorio and concert work. 


He achieved a distinguished success last 
spring at the Bach Festival at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and his recent song recital at 
the Fine Arts Theater, this city, added 
to his hosts of admirers. 

Yvonne de Tréville, soprano, will be 
heard at Illinois Theater in a costume 
song recital, “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donne,” Sunday afternoon, Jan. 9, under 
the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
Other January concerts under Mr. Neu- 
mann’s management are: Sonata re- 
cital by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, at the IIli- 
nois Theater; Kneisel Quartet concert, 
second of a series of three, Sunday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 23, Illinois Theater, and 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company, song recital at the 
Blackstone Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 30. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








SLOVAK SINGER TO 
MAKE HER NEW YORK 
DEBUT THIS MONTH 














Anica Fabry, Slovak Prima Donna, Who 
Is to Sing at Princess Theater, Jan. 16 


The Music League of America an- 
nounces a song recital in the Princess 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, 
by Anica Fabry, a Slovak prima donna 
new to New York. Before coming here 
Miss Fabry had won an enviable repu- 
tation in the Royal Opera at Buda-Pesth, 
where she sang leading roles. 

Anica Fabry was born in the north of 
Hungary, of an artistic and musical fam- 
ily. As a child she sang at frequent 
concerts in Buda-Pesth and surrounding 
towns, often taking part in important 
charity benefits. Later she studied for a 
year in the National Conservatory be- 
fore entering the Royal Academy, where 
she took her diploma. She continued to 
sing in concert in the Hungarian cap- 
ital, and sonn afterward made her début 
at the Royal Opera as Suzanna in “Le 
Nozze de Figaro.” Her voice, at that 
time, a clear lyric soprano, soon deep- 
ened into a dramatic soprano, and the 
ovation accorded her at the time of her 
début made her one of the most popular 
sopranos of the opera. Among the roles 
she sang there are Leonora in “Il Tro- 
vatore,” Marguerite in “Faust” and 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Miss Fabry’s recital on Jan. 16 will 
mark the prima donna’s début in the 
American metropolis. 


ZOELLNERS IN BOSTON 


Include Indian Dances by 
Kansas Composer 


Boston, Jan. 5.—The Zoellner Quartet 
appeared on Dec. 31 in a program of 
chamber music, before the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association. Two Indian Dances, 
in manuscript, dedicated to the Zoellner 
Quartet, by C. S. Skilton of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, aroused much interest 
and favorable comment. 

A second appearance was made on Jan. 
2, when the Quartet played for the Bos- 
ton Art Club, a concert largely attended 
and which met with keen appreciation. 
A Gliére Quartet, Bohemian Folk Songs 
by Kaessmayer, a Moszkowski Suite and 
the Indian Dances of Skilton were the 
offerings. 


Programs 





The Dresden Court Opera orchestra 
recently devoted an entire program to 
the works of Jean Louis Nicodé, who 
is a resident of a Dresden suburb. 


NEWARK SCHUBERTS 
GIVE “THE MESSIAH” 


Well-Known Soloists Assist in 
Fine Performance by 
Oratorio Society 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 3.—The Schubert 
Oratorio Society of seventy voices, as- 
sisted by Louise MacMahan, soprano; 
Gilderoy Scott, contralto; Theodore 
Karle, tenor, and Percy Hemus, bass, 
gave a Christmastide performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” on 
Dec. 29. Louis Arthur Russell conducted 
the performance, which was heard by a 
good-sized audience that showed its en- 
joyment of the work by generous ap- 
plause. 

The choir, especially the soprano sec- 
tion, did excellent work in the “For 
Unto Us a Child Is Born,” and the “Lift 
Up Your Heads.” The quality of the 
voices was pleasing and the tonal volume 
at all times sufficient. There was an 
assisting orchestra of twenty-two. 

Mrs. MacMahan imbued her singing 
with an intensely devotional spirit in 
the air, “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.” Miss Scott was most success- 
ful in her singing of “O, Thou That 
Tellest.”. Mr. Karle delighted his hear- 
ers with his skilful vocalization in the 
air, “Every Valley,” given with a fa- 
cility that many more noted artists 
might envy. His medium tones are 
warm and sympathetic, and his higher 
register has a vibrant quality that is 
effective. Mr. Hemus advanced himself 
in the estimation of those acquainted 
with his ability in his singing of “The 
People Who Walked in Darkness.” 


TO SING FIVE NEW WORKS 


American Music Well Represented on 
St. Cecilia Club’s Program 





An unusually interesting program has 
been prepared by Victor Harris, conduc- 
tor of the St. Cecilia Club, for the club’s 
first concert of the season in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 18. Five first perform- 
ances include a work by Mr. Harris, two 
by Percy Grainger and two by Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach. There will be heard also 
works by Goring-Thomas, Purcell and 
Chaminade. Mrs. Beach’s cantata, “The 
Chambered Nautilus,’ composed in 1907 
for this club, will be revived in a mem- 
orable manner by the presence of the 
composer, who in admiration of the club 
will play the elaborate piano part. The 
cantata is set for chorus, soprano and 
alto solo, piano and organ. 

Louis Graveure, the baritone, whose 
appearances in recital this season have 
established him as one of the leading 
concert singers, will be the soloist at 
this concert. 

The club gives virtually the same pro- 
gram on Jan. 15 in the series of concerts 
at Washington Irving High School, under 
the direction of F. X. Arens and the 
People’s Symphony. 


Althouse Soloist for Princeton Concert 


Paul Althouse, the popular young 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was soloist for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, at the concert given by the orchestra 
at Princeton University Monday evening, 
Jan. 10. 
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EDUCATORS PLAN © 
MUSIC REFORMS 
AT CONVENTION 


National Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, in Meeting at Buffalo, 
Considers Existing Evils in 
Various Branches of Musical 
Pedagogy — Gathering Estab- 
lishes a Record for Attendance 
and Number of Subjects 
Discussed—Fine Arrangements 
by Local Committees 





UFFALO, Jan. 1.—The thirty-seventh 
annual convention of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association was held 
here Dec. 28, 29, 30, with a large rep- 
resentation of musicians of prominence 
from different parts of the country. 
The first session convened on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 28 in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler. An address of welcome 
was made by Mayor Furhmann, who 
was followed by President Erb of the 
association, who in an address of con- 
siderable interest stated the following 
facts: that $225,000,000 is spent annu- 
ally in the United States for music, four 


times the amount used for the mainte- 
nance of our high schools and three times 
as much as for our universities and col- 
leges. Moreover, he stated that this 
huge sum was used without supervision 
of any kind. He emphasized the need of 
broad culture and sound academic train- 
ing for music teachers and contended 
that the higher educational standard and 
a knowledge of human nature that gives 
the teacher the ability to understand 
students are essential to the practical 
uplift of music in our country. 


Higher Standard at Colleges 


A paper was then read by Otto Kin- 
keldy, chief of the music division of the 
public library of New York City. The 
salient points that he touched upon were 
the disastrous effects of the war on the 
intellectual life of the world; the high 
standard of culture in European uni- 
versities; the work that is being done in 
our universities and colleges to impart 
a clearer understanding of musical com- 
position and execution. He made some 
fine points along these lines and stated 
that in relation to the work done in the 
seats of learning in our country a higher 
standard of control is necessary to bring 
about satisfactory results. 

Angelo M. Read of Buffalo, composer, 
pianist and organist, in a short address 
on choir singing deplored the poor sing- 
ing of the average choir and believes it 
is due to the fact that many singers go 
into choirs as a side issue and that few 
of them are properly trained. He con- 
tended that the need of better training 
was essential in order to have good choir 
singing. 

Francis L. York of Detroit read an 
interesting paper and said that auto- 
matic music players, music festivals, 
municipal concerts, public school and 
community music have done much to 
propagate an understanding and appre- 
ciation of music among the masses. 


Piano Conference 


The afternoon session began with a 
conference on piano playing, Kate S. 
Chittenden of New York, chairman. 
Leroy Campbell of Warren, Pa., read a 
paper on “Relaxation as Related to Piano 
Playing” and Hans Schneider of Prov- 
idence read one on “Psycho-Physiological 
Background of Pupils’ Mistakes.” 

Most interesting was the demonstra- 
tion of the pitch of the human voice 
on the Tonoscope by Carl E. Seashore 
of the University of Iowa, assisted by 
Dr. C. F. Lorenz. 

In the evening a concert was given in 
the State normal school by members of 
the faculty of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University. The performers were Adolf 
Frey and Raymond S. Wilson in piano 
numbers and Frank Ormsby, tenor, and 
Francis Humphrey, baritone, in vocal 
offerings. It was a most enjoyable mu- 
sical evening. 

At the second day’s session the first 
paper read was by Frederick W. Wod- 
dell of Boston on “Class Teaching of 
Voice Production for Singing.” Mr. 
Woddell had his subject well in hand 
and made some very good points. 

An orchestral conference followed with 
a paper by Theodore Spiering on the 
“Conductor of the Modern Symphony 


Orchestra and His Qualifications,” a 
scholarly, practical essay and_ thor- 
oughly enjoyable. A paper was read by 
Frank Damrosch, director of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York City, on 
the “Relation of the Choral Conductor to 
the Professional Orchestra.” One splen- 
did point made by Mr. Damrosch was 
“that the choral conductor in order to 
attain the highest degree in his art, 
should keep heart, mind and soul in the 
work and submerge himself in it.” 

At the afternoon session a paper on 
the work and ideals of the various presi- 
dents of the association was ably han- 
dled by Liborius Semmenn of Milwau- 
kee. A theory conference in which 
papers of technical import were the main 
features was given by George Coleman 
Gow of Vassar, E. Harold Geer of Fall 
River, Mass., and Robert W. Stevens of 
the University of Chicago. 

A conference on “Community Music” 
followed, interesting papers being read 
by A. A. Harding of the University of 
Illinois; Peter W. Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Waldo S. 
Pratt of Hartford, Conn. 


Grills College Glee Clubs 


College glee clubs were grilled by T. 
Carl Whitmer of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
called the mandolin clubs effeminate, 
placing them on a lower plane than the 
despised glee clubs. If these clubs are 
necessary as advertising means, he said, 
they should be managed by students, for 
faculty co-operation should mean always 
a college standard for a college organ- 
ization. , 

In the evening the following program 
was given in the Statler ballroom by 
Buffalo musicians: 

Fantasie for two pianos, op. 5, Rachmani- 
noff, Miss Marta Milinowski and Harry 
Cumpson, Kaffee Kantate, J. S. Bach. For 
soli, small chorus and string orchestra, Mrs. 
Agnes Preston Storck, soprano. Charles 
Mott, tenor. Charles McCreary, baritone. 
At the piano, Warren’ Case. Mr. August H. 
todemann, conductor. 


The cantata was given under the aus- 
pices of the Chromatic Club and the 
orchestra largely drawn from the Or- 
chestral School maintained by the club 
in its music extension work. 

After the concert a reception was held. 
The receiving committee included: 


Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Mrs. John Bush, 
Mrs. John O. Adsit, Mrs. George A. Lewis, 
Mrs. George Fiske, Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny, 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, Elizabeth Cronyn, 
Miss Olmstead, Mrs. Israel Aaron, Stella 
Stark, Mrs. William Oncken, Clara §S. Stam- 
bach, Mrs. J. H. Millhouse, Thekla Adam, 
Rabbi Kopald, Andrew T. Webster, Seth 
Clark, Henry P. Emerson, Spencer Kellogg, 
Jr., Williara J. Gomph, Arthur J. Abbott, 
Angelo M. Read, H. Tracy Balcom, Philip 
Becker Goetz, John Lund, George Ballachey, 
Daniel P. Upton, Frank Fosdick, Calvert K. 
Mellen, Arthur Hurrell, Frederick Vogt and 
Robert T. Bapst. 


Church Music 


The third session was devoted to read- 
ing papers on church music as follows: 
Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, chaplain of Can- 
isius high school, read a paper on “How 
Liturgical Music Was Composed and Per- 
formed from the Rhythmical Standpoint 
up to the Twelfth Century.” Rabbi Louis 
J. Kopald of Temple Beth Zion read the 
paper of Rabbi Jacob Singer, Lincoln, 
Neb., on “Jewish Music Historically Con- 
sidered.” “The Music of the Lutheran 
Liturgy” was read by William Benbow 
of this city. “The Episcopal Liturgy” 
was read by Harvey B. Gaul of Pitts- 
burgh, and “The Liturgy of the Holy 
Orthodox Apostolic’ (Greek) was read 
by N. Lindsey Norden of Brooklyn. 

That there should be more music in 
hospitals was the assertion made by Dr. 
Theodore Zbinden of Toledo, who ad- 
dressed the closing session of the con- 
vention. He said music proves beneficial 
in relaxing the minds of the sufferers by 
drawing attention from their ailments. 
Dr. Zbinden’s paper on “The Value of 
Music to the Medical Man” was a part 
of the program of the International 
Music Society’s work in the convention. 


Committee Elections 


In the annual business meeting Will- 
iam Benbow of Buffalo was one of the 
three men chosen for the executive com- 
mittee to take the places of J. Lawrence 
Erb, Edward B. Birge and Hamilton C. 
Macdougall. The other two are Calvin 
B. Cody of New York and D. A. Clip- 
pinger of Chicago. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of nine persons, of 
whom the remaining six are Adolf 
Weidig, Charles N. Boyd, Ralph L. Bald- 
win, Kate S. Chittenden, O. G. Sonneck 
and Francis L. York. Permission was 
given this year to the executive com- 
mittee to increase its number and this 
will probably be done. 

From its own number the executive 
committee later will select officers. This 
will be done in about a month or as soon 
as the committee can be organized. 

This, the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, is conceded to be the most suc- 
cessful in point of view of attendance 
and of the number of subjects discussed. 
The visiting delegates have been lavish 
in their praise of the arrangements made 
for their entertainment by the local com- 
mittees. FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 





Imerblum’s’ Recital Pleases 


Large Audience 


A piano recital for the Amelia Relief 
Society was given by Charles Imerblum 
in the grand ballroom of the Marseilles 
Hotel, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
Dec. 27. The program, although lengthy, 
was one of unusual interest, one of the 
principal offerings being the Liszt 
Twelfth Rhapsodie, which was played 
with a sweep and dash that quite capti- 
vated the hearers. Two Liszt Etudes 
were added by request at the close of the 
program. A large audience attended and 
expressed its appreciation of Mr. Imer- 
blum’s pjanistic accomplishments. 


Charles 





Mrs. Alcock with Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Merle Alcock, the successful young 
American contralto, left New York on 
Saturday for Kansas City, to appear 
with the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra, of which Carl Busch is conductor. 
She appears also at Drake University 
before returning to New York late this 
week. 

















Rev. John B. Hemann 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 30.—The Rev. John 
B. Hemann, S. J., director of music at 
Marquette University and regent of the 
Marquette Conservatory of Music, after 
an illness of a few days, died on Wednes- 
day of pneumonia. Father Hemann was 
fifty-seven years old. Ordained priest 
by Cardinal Gibbons in 1895, he taught 
in the Jesuit colleges at Omaha, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis and came to Mar- 
quette University fifteen years ago. A 
profound scholar and a musician of 
marked ability, he early interested him- 
self in local musical activities, and it 
was mainly through his untiring efforts 
that eight years ago a department of 
music was added to the university cur- 
riculum. Marquette Conservatory is the 
only school of music affiliated with a 
Jesuit educational institution in Amer- 
ica, and has’ grown to include more stu- 
dents than any other department of the 
local university. At the time of his 
death the Marquette Opera School was 
preparing to give two operas in the 
spring, under Father Hemann’s direc- 
tion. J. E. McC. 





Count Stephen B. Spagiari 


CHICAGO, Dec. 28.—Count Stephen B. 
Spagiari, patron of the arts and organ- 
izer of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
in Chicago, died yesterday in Columbus 
Hospital after a brief illness. He was 
an architect, an engineer and an author- 
ity on music. He was born in Reggio, 
Italy, fifty-nine years ago and received 
his education at the University of Turin, 
where he was a classmate of Cleofonte 
Campanini, director of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. In 1900 Count 
Spagiari came to Chicago. Through 
Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, he founded 
the “Lovers of Italy” club, and estab- 
lished a series of lectures on Italian mu- 
sic. His last lecture was given Nov. 
29 on Montemezzi’s opera, “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” in the home of Harold Wrenn, 
1500 Astor Street. Count Spagiari was 
a bachelor and leaves no relatives in 
America. 





Walter A. Shaw 


Walter A. Shaw, eighty-one years old, 
for many years organist in the Judson 
Memorial Church, in Washington Square, 
New York, and later in the Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Harlem, 
died in the Harlem Hospital on Jan. 3 
from injuries he received in his music 
studio at 2193 Seventh Avenue earlier in 
the day. The janitor of the building found 
him unconscious on the floor. Mr. Shaw’s 
head had struck the edge of a safe, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. He never 
regained consciousness. Mr. Shaw was 
born at Derby, England, and came to 
this country many years ago. Since the 


death of his wife, thirty years ago, he 
had lived alone, giving piano and vocal! 
lessons in his studio. He leaves a son 
and three daughters. 





Edward Lyman Bill 


Colonel Edward Lyman Bill, editor and 
publisher of the Music Trades Review 
and the Talking Machine World, died 
suddenly on Jan. 1 at his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., in his fifty-fourth year. 
He was born at Lyme, Conn., and was 
educated at Wesleyan University and the 
Connecticut Normal School. Mr. Bill was 
an officer in the Dakota Territoria! 
Militia and afterwards was made a 
colonel on the staff of William McKinley 
during the latter’s first Presidential term. 
In 1903 he was the treasurer of the New 
York commission to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis. He has 
been police commissioner and a member 
of the Board of Education of New 
Rochelle, a member of the Nationa! 
Geographic Society, Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, the Masonic order, the Mayflower 
Society, the New York Press Club and 
Wykagyl Country Club. In 1912, Colone! 
Bill was a member of the Progressive 
party convention that nominated Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for President. His wife, 
two sons and a daughter survive him. 
Funeral services were held at the home 
in New Rochelle on Jan. 3. 





Ira Allen Sankey 


Ira Allen Sankey, son of the late Ira 
D. Sankey, the hymn writer, died on Dec. 
30 on the steamship Korona, while on 
his way to the West Indies on his wed- 
ding trip, according to a message re- 
ceived by his family in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Sankey was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Aug. 30, 1874, and was graduated 
from Princeton in 1897. He made a spe- 
cial study of architecture and civil engi- 
neering, but since 1898 had been con- 
nected with the music publishing busi- 
ness of Bigelow & Main Co. He was 
married on Dec. 20 to Mrs. Ann Under- 
hill Meighan, a daughter of John Quincy 
Underhill of New Rochelle. 





Joseph Hastings 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 2.—Joseph 
Hastings, one of the oldest and _ best- 
known music teachers in Rhode Island, 
died at his home in Providence, on Fri- 
day, Dec. 31, aged seventy-four years. 
Mr. Hastings started the Mendelssohn 
Society here and was its conductor for 
a number of years. Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica was one of his pupils and in the 
diva’s early days, as Lily Norton, she 
was soloist at several concerts of the 
Mendelssohn Society when Mr. Hastings 
was conductor. G. F. H. 





William H. Herbert 


William H. Herbert, for forty-two 
years organist of St. Paul’s German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, New 
York, died on Dec. 28 at his home, 107 
West 84th Street. Mr. Herbert was 
born in Westphalia, Germany, seventy- 
two years ago. For thirty-five years he 
was director of the Gesang Verein Ar- 
minia, and formerly was director of the 
Hoboken Quartet Club. 





Ernest Held 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The death of 
Ernest Held of Syracuse, which took 
place in this city during the latter part 
of December, removed a dominant influ- 
ence in the musical life of the city. Mr. 
Held was ninety-two years of age, and 
had passed much of his later years in 
teaching. As a special tribute to his 
memory, the Christmas program of the 
Salon Musical included a Requiem, played 
by Charles Courboin, organist of the 
Baptist Church. 


Gustav Ehrhorn 


CHICAGO, Jan. 1.—Funeral services for 
Gustav Ehrhorn, for twenty-five years 
leader of the German Singing Society 
of Chicago, were held in the North Side 
Turner Hall yesterday. Mr. Ehrhorn 
died last Wednesday at the age of eighty 
years after suffering an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. He came to Chicago in 1854 
and became connected with the singing 
society in 1857. 





Imogene L. Blackman 


Imogene L. Blackman of Portland, 
Me., for four years instructor of music 
in the public schools of Saco, Me., died 
recently at her home in Portland. Miss 
Blackman was a graduate of the Port- 
land schools and the Garden Normal 
School. She had been musical super- 
visor of both the Westbrook and Saco 
public schools. 
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What It Means to Produce a 
New Opera at the Metropolitan 





Rehearsal 





Successive Steps That Must be Followed in Preparation of the 
Work from the Time When It Is Accepted to the Final Dress 








PROPOS of the presentation of this 
year’s novelties at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, it must be remembered 
that the real spirit behind an operatic 
production is something far removed 
from romance, something as deliberately 
and carefully and cold-bloodedly planned 
for as was the digging of the Panama 
Canal, and the steps in the process of 
preparation are many and _ intricate, 
says the New York Tribune. Let us sup- 
pose Signor Gatti-Casazza has decided 
upon the production of a new opera, 
“Prince Igor,” a work entirely new to 
America. What are the steps that 
follow? 

The beginnings lie entirely with the 
directors. Signor Gatti first takes stock 
of the material at hand—that is, the 
human element. He knows that he need 
not worry about the orchestra or the 
chorus. What is to be played and sung 
they can play or sing. What he must 
take heed about are the artists. Are 
they able to sing and impersonate their 
parts? If he decides that the parts can 
be filled from the company already en- 
gaged he goes ahead. If there is one 
character difficult of interpretation to 


any of his artists under contract he must 
engage some singer capable of filling it. 
This process takes place long before the 
opening of the opera season—probably 
late in the preceding spring, during the 
latter weeks of the expiring season. The 
presentation of a novelty, like the initiat- 
ing of a general offensive, requires 
months of preparation. 


Studying the Parts 


Signor Gatti then decides upon the 
singers and to them sends their parts. 
These parts they must learn during the 
summer with the aid of a personal ac- 
companist, so that when they arrive in 
the autumn they must be letter perfect. 
During the general rehearsals the direc- 
tor must not discover that any one ar- 
tist still needs special coaching—if he 
does his understudy is very likely to be 
called upon to take his place. 

Meanwhile, Signor Gatti is deciding 
upon the mise-en-scéne and the costumes. 
The scenery is usually painted in Europe 
from the models of some well known 
European production of the same opera, 
or, if the work is entirely new, from 
original researches on the time in which 
the action takes place, its architecture, 
costumes and manners. First designs 
are made, then a miniature set is made, 
and from this model the scenery is 


painted. When the scenery is finished it 
is rolled up and sent to America, where 
it is taken to the workshops of the opera 
company’s technical director. Edward 
Siedle. Here it is mounted, touched up 
where necessary, and fitted to the stage 
of the Metropolitan. 


Scenery and Costumes 


Often, however, the scenery is painted 
in America by Mr. Fox, under Mr. 
Siedle’s direction. In this case the same 
process is gone through, the Metropolitan 
possessing a large dramatic library in 
which are thousands of plates showing 
the architecture, furniture and costumes 
of every age in the world’s history. The 
costumes are made ready in the same way 
under the direction of Mme. Musaeus. 
The work of painting and mounting the 
scenery and designing and making the 
costumes goes on in the various work- 
shops belonging to the Metropolitan, of 
which there are four, situated near the 
Opera House, in West Forty-first and 
Fortieth Streets. At times Mr. Siedle 
has under his direction as many as two 
hundred men and women, all engaged in 
preparing a new opera. 

The cost of the scenery and costumes 
for a new opera mounts into the tens of 
thousands of dollars, a spectacular pro- 
duction such as “Samson et Dalila” cost- 
ing between $40,000 and $50,000. The 
costumes are none of them cheaply made 
and often of the most expensive material. 
The costumes of the Boyars in “Boris 
Godounow” cost originally $400 a suit, 
yet they were worn only by supers. 


Correct Properties 


When Signor Gatti arrives from 
Europe in October the scenery for the 
new productions must all be ready. This 
scenery is at once set up for Signor 
Gatti’s inspection, necessary changes are 
made, and then the production is packed 


away in the storehouse. The various 
properties have meanwhile been manu- 
factured either in Europe or in the Siedle 
Studios in New York, and for these also 
careful research must be made so that 
they shall be historically correct. 

The chief remaining work now lies 
with the conductor who is to direct the 
opera. The conductor takes each artist 
in hand and goes over with them their 
réles. Then with a piano ke brings them 
together on the stage and works over the 
ensemble, eliminating, cutting and com- 
bining, for few operas are presented 
just as they are written. Before he be- 
gins the rehearsals, however, he must 
have saturated himself with the spirit of 
the score, first by means of the piano par- 
titur and then by a careful study of the 
complete orchestral score. The chorus, 
which has been trained separately by the 
chorus master, takes its place on the 
stage in these piano rehearsals and is of 
course placed under the direction of the 
conductor. 


Final Rehearsals 


The orchestral rehearsals have been 
begun some time before, also under the 
direction of the conductor, who conducts 
them without the presence of the artists 
or chorus. The final full rehearsals are 
given with orchestra, artists and chorus, 
and it is during these that the conductor 
and stage manager give the final polish- 
ing touches. Meanwhile a costume re- 
hearsal, without music, has been held by 
the director, Mr. Gatti-Casazza. This re- 
hearsal is held with the scenery so as to 
make any changes in the costuming 
necessary in order that the stage pic- 
tures may blend. The final rehearsal is 
the dress rehearsal. This final rehearsal 
is identical with the performance given 
on the opening night, except that some of 
the singers, who do not feel in the best 
vocal condition, often sing in half voice. 





ADDS MUSIC TO SCHOOL WORK 





Homestead, Fla., Celebrates First Year’s 
Course—Christmas Music 


HomMESTEAD, FLA., Dec. 29.—The com- 
pletion of the first year of music in the 
Homestead schools was celebrated with 
the presentation of “Santa Claus Jun- 
ior,” under Miss Morgan’s leadership. 
Excellent work was done considering the 
short time that musical instruction has 
been given. ! 

The choir of the First Methodist 
Church, South, presented “The Light 
Eternal” on Thursday, Dec. 16, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Frank Powers, 
with Mrs. James Redd as accompanist. 
The soloists were Mrs. W. T. Lanier, 
Mrs. Grover Spell, Mrs. Crempler, Rob- 
ert Glenn, Joe Burton, Gustav Hemming 
and Dr. W. T. Lanier. A. M. F. 





Schelling to Play Granados Pieces on 
Which “Goyescas” Was Based 


The program which Ernest Schelling 
will offer at his second New York recital 
of the season in AXolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, Jan. 10, has especial signifi- 
cance just now because of the presence 
in New York of Enrique Granados, the 
Spanish composer whose opera, “Goye- 
seas” will shortly be given its premiere 
at the Metropolitan. The American pian- 
ist will on this occasion play the three 
piano compositions upon which the opera 
is based, and which Schelling first fea- 
tured on his programs a few years ago 
when he introduced the works of the 
Spanish master to American audiences. 


Concert of German Folk-Songs 


A lecture on “Folk-song in Germany 
and in the German-speaking Provinces 
of Austria” was given in A®volian Hall, 
New York, Dec. 30, under the auspices 
of the German University League, the 
proceeds going to the Citizens’ Committee 
for Food Shipments for the benefit of 
German and Austro-Hungarian children. 
Max Merz, director of the Elizabeth Dun- 
can School, was the lecturer. He was 
assisted by Kurt Wittgenstein, pianist; 
Leo Gastiger, yodeler, and the following 
singers: Julia Heinrich and Tonika 


‘ Frese, sopranos; Marie von Essen and 


Lila Deis, contraltos; Hans Mueller and 
Charles E. Kaiser, tenors, and Robert 
Maitland and Edmund Jahn, baritones. 


Hadley to Perform in His Quintet for 
“Friends of Music” 


Henry Hadley, who for the last eleven 
years has been conducting symphony or- 
chestras in the West and in Europe, will 
make another re-entry into New York 
City on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, when 
he will play the piano part in his new 
Quintet with the Kneisel Quartet at the 
Friends of Music Concert at Hotel Ritz- 
Carlton. Mr. Hadley played the Quin- 





tet at a concert given under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and also at the Harvard Musical] 
Association concert. This coming per- 
formance will be the first public one of 
this work in New York. 


Miami, Fla., Hears Christmas Music 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 30.—The White 
Temple Choir, under the leadership of 
Charles T. Cushman, presented Dudley 
Buck’s “Coming of the King” on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 21. Mrs. Ralph Powers 
and Phelps Hopkins were pleasing solo- 
ists, aided by good chorus work. Marie 
L. Johnston gave several violin solos. 
The women’s clubs south of Miami have 
taken up the project of presenting ora- 
torio, and Handel’s “Messiah” will be the 
first oratorio sung in Dade County, to 
be given in January, with Mr. Cushman 
leading. Pansy Andress is coaching the 
soloists. A. M. F. 





Change in Publishing Firm of Arthur P. 
Schmidt 


The firm of Arthur P. Schmidt, the 
noted Boston publishing house, will in 
future be known as the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. Mr. Schmidt, whose name 
is permanently recorded in the history 
of this country’s music through his 
championing years ago of such com- 
posers at George Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote, Mrs. Beach, whose music he pub- 
lished long before they were well known, 
will act in an advisory capacity, but will 
not be actively associated with the busi- 
ness. The business will be in charge of 
H. B. Austin, H. A. Crosby and Miss 
Emery, all three of whom have for a 
number of years been connected with 
the Schmidt organization. 


Pennsylvania Organist Weds 


YORK, PA., Jan. 3.—The wedding of 
Henrietta Menges, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Menges of Menges Mills, 
to R. Paul Smith of Frederick, Md., took 
place on Dec. 30 at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, where the bride had been organ- 
ist. 


Luther D. Mott, baritone, a pupil of 
Kate Liddle, formerly of Munich, at pres- 
ent teaching in New York, was the solo- 
ist in the Second Baptist Church, New- 
port, R. I., for the Christmas Sunday 
music. He has been re-engaged for Eas- 
ter. Since his return from Munich, Mr. 
Mott has specialized in church and con- 
cert work with signal success. 


Florian A. Shepard recently gave an 
informal piano recital of pieces for chil- 
dren at the Shepard School of Music, 
Orange, N. J. Introductory explanations 
planned to stimulate interest in the ex- 
pression of musical ideas preceded the 
pieces. 


BROOKLYN HEARS PIRANI MUSIC 


Pianist Plays Compositions at Benefit 
of New England Society 


Dr. Alma Webster Powell, the prom- 
inent Brooklyn soprano, took part in a 
program given at her home, on Dec. 30, 
for the benefit of the Brooklyn Colony 
of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women. 

She sang “Queen of the Night” from 
“The Magic Flute’; an aria from “Tra- 
viata,” and, with her daughter, Marion 
Powell, gave two duets, “Barcarolla” and 
“Sequedilla.” The latter were written 
by Eugenio Pirani, the pianist, who was 
present and played several of his own 





compositions. Alois Reiser,  ’cellist; 
Florence Duryea, violinist, and Mar- 
garet Woeniger, pianist, were also 
heard. G ©. F. 


“Princess Pat,’’ Under Herbert’s Direc- 
tion, Finds Favor in New Haven 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 30.—A sec- 

ond company in “Princess Pat,” with its 

composer, Victor Herbert, at the head 
of an enlarged orchestra, was offered 


at the Shubert Theater last evening and 
was heartily commended by one of the 
largest audiences of the season, this de- 
spite the fact that it was played by a 
“road” company. Ferne Rogers, in the 
title réle, proved charming vocally, and 
the other shining lights of the produc- 
tion were Paul Nicholson, Ben Hendricks 
and Paul Riley. It is to be repeated to- 
night. W. E. C. 





The chorus choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church of York, Pa., under the di- 
rection of Harold Jackson Bartz, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, gave H. Alexander 
Matthews’ cantata, “The Story of Christ- 
mas” on Sunday evening, Dec. 26. The 
soloists were Lilian M. Ring, soprano; 
Blanche E. Oberdick, contralto; George 
T. Hanning, tenor, and Clyde M. Hughes, 
baritone. 





Among the new dances on the special 
matinée program announced by Anna 
Pavlowa at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, New York, on Thursday and 
Friday of this week, was “L’Ecole en 
Crinoline,” music by Chaminade and 
book by Alice Barney Hemmick, the 
Washington society leader. 





OKLAHOMA TEACHERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 





Discuss Standardization — Two 
Concerts Given for 
Visitors 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Jan. 2.—The third 
annual convention of the Oklahoma State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held in 
Oklahoma City on Dec. 28 and 29. Tues- 
day afternoon papers were read by AI- 
fred Price Quinn of Oklahoma City on 
“Harmony of To-day,” Herman L. Mor- 
ton of Kingfisher, on “Necessity of Folk 
Song for Our Children,” while an inter- 
esting talk on “Standardization” was 
given by Edwin V. McIntyre of Okla- 
homa City. 

Tuesday evening a concert was given 
at the Musical Art Institute which was 
open to the association members and the 
general public. Jacob Schreiner of Enid 
gave violin solos by Sarasate, Mrs. Mary 
Wharton of Stillwater sang an aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and several 
modern songs with great charm. Flo 
North of Tulsa, gave several piano pieces, 
the Rameau-Godowsky “Tambourin” be- 
ing especially well played. Two ’cello of- 
ferings were given by Frances Biese of 
Oklahoma City. The program concluded 
with three songs by the Apollo Club, a 
male organization under the capable lead- 
ership of Edwin V. McIntyre. 

At Wednesday morning’s session the 
following officers were elected for the 


ensuing year: Mrs. Mary Wharton, 
head of music department of the A. and 
M. College at Stillwater, president; 
Charles Haubiel of Oklahoma City, vice- 
president; Frederik Holmberg, Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts of the State Uni- 
versity, Norman, vice-president at large; 
Mrs. Frances Catron of Ponca City, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Rowland D. Williams 
of Oklahoma City, Mrs. Jesse Richardson 
of Muskogee and Rudolph Richter of 
Chickasha, program committee. 

As the closing feature a concert was 
given at the First Presbyterian church. 
Mr. Bransky, violinist and Mr. Quinn, 
pianist, of Oklahoma City, gave the Bee- 
thoven D Major Sonata. Their ensemble 
was perfect and the interpretation highly 
polished and artistic. Mrs. Edwin Mc- 
Intyre, contralto, gave an aria from the 
“Messiah” with fine tone and diction. 
Mary Staggs of Tonkawa, played effec- 
tively the second Fantasia from the 
Schumann “Kreisleriana,”’ and Mrs. 
Edla Lund, Oklahoma City, sang two 
arias from Handel and Meyerbeer. The 
concert ended with organ numbers, 
played by John Weaver of Tulsa, in 
which his fine musicianship showed to 
advantage. 

Ray Howard Crittenden of Los Ange- 
les, who has been appointed musical di- 
rector-at the First Christian Church, 
gave a song recital Thursday evening, 
Dec. 30. He is the possessor of a pleas- 
ing lyric baritone voice of pure quality 
and his offerings were well received. The 
program consisted chiefly of modern 
songs, with the exception of a Handel 
aria from “Semele” and the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” by Leoncavallo. Merle Mc- 
Carty assisted with three piano pieces. 

C. H. 
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The Musical Art Society of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has begun a campaign to 
bring its membership up to five hundred. 
ok * * 
The annual concert of the Saslavsky 
String Quartet will take place in AXolian 


Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, Feb. 
26. 





* * * 

Sophie Hammer has been engaged by 
the Arion Club of Victoria, B. C., as 
soloist for its first concert of the season 
on Jan. 12. 

* * * 

The combined musical clubs of Colum- 
bia University gave a concert in Masonic 
Hall, Pittsfield, Mass., on Dec. 28. R. L. 
Perkins provided vocal solos. 

1 * * 

A fourteen-year-old pianist, Constance 
Reynolds, gave the December program 
before the Musical Club of Miami, Fla. 
A sketch of Chopin’s life was given, fol- 
lowed by a Chopin program. 

* * *K 


Evelyn Hardinghaus of Portland, Ore., 
besides having a large class of piano 
students, is doing some accompanying 
for Signor Roberto Coruccini, the opera 
singer, who is now located in Portland. 

* * x 

An appraisal of the estate of Col. 
Robert S. Woodward, filed in the Surro- 
gate’s office in Brooklyn, shows that he 
left the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, of which he formerly was vice- 
president, $428,194. 

 « 2 

Josette Robertson, harpist of Scran- 
ton, Pa., whose playing with her teacher, 
Maud Morgan, in New York, has at- 
tracted much attention, appeared in re- 
cital at the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Seranton, Pa., Dec. 26. 

* *x * 


One of the recently-affiliated clubs in 
the National Federation is the Schubert 
Club of Providence, R. I. The officers are 
Mary A. Cull, president; Carrie L. Smith, 
vice-president; S. Inez Phillips, secretary, 
and Harriet Lyon, treasurer. 

A pleasing recital of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
given on Friday afternoon, Jan. 7, by 
Mae Mackenzie, pianist. Frank Brosky, 
violinist; Charles Edward Mayhew, bari- 
tone, and T. Carl Whitmer, pianist. 

x * x 


The first of a series of concerts under 
the auspices of the Sons of Veterans 
auxiliary took place at Rockford, IIl., on 
Dec. 28. Jane Tuttle, dramatic soprano, 
Genevieve Fodrea, violinist, and Ruth 
Klauber, pianist, presented the program. 

*K * ok 


A special feature of the New Year 
open house at the Y. M. C. A at Scran- 
ton, Pa., was the playing by Anna Stiles, 
an eleven-year-old pianist. She is a 
pupil of Carmen Vandervecken, a grad- 
uate of the Royal Conservatory at Brus- 
sels, 


At Columbus, Ohio, on Dec. 28, Co- 
rinne Borchers, a pupil of Thomas S. 
Callis, sang the contralto solos of the 
“Messiah,” given by the Woman’s Music 
Club. Miss Borchers is the possessor 
of a fine voice, and sang her solos with 
authority. 

At the annual concert given by the 
Museum of French Art in the ballroom 
of the Ritz-Carlton, New York, last 
week, the artists appearing were Chris- 
tianne Eymarl, Amelie Pardon, Adri- 
enne Daguiry, Alfrede Megerlin and J. 
William Filson. 

x + * 

At the song recital given on Dec. 27 
by Mme. Tealdi’s pupils in her studio, 
New Haven, Conn., were heard Eva Wil- 
son, Olive Newton, Mrs. James Foster, 
Evelyn Eames, Mrs. H. E. Bostwick, 
Nella McMahon, Sophie Sokoloff and 
Mrs. Edward Roath. 

* * a 

The Ipswich (Mass.) Royal Arch 
Chapter Masons gave an interesting con- 
cert at its temple recently. The soloists 
were Blanche Burke, soprano; Emma 
Bailey, soprano; Harriet Shaw, alto, and 
Helen Auger, violinist, with Eben H. 
Bailey, accompanist. 
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The De Koven Opera Company, play- 
ing “Robin Hood,” recently closed a two- 
day engagement in Sioux City, Iowa. 
Arthur Brainard as Robin Hood, James 
Stevens as Little John, Herbert Watrous 
as Scarlet and Ivy Scott as Maid Mar- 
ian were the favorites. 

+ * * 

Remick D. Clark, organist for the 
past four years at Trinity Methodist 
Church, Meriden, Conn., has resigned 
to accept the position of organist and 
choir director at All Saints’ Church, in 
the same city, succeeding M. G. Hum- 
phrey, who’ goes to a church in Bristol, 


Conn. 
* * % 


At the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, on Jan. 4, Danie! 
Gregory Mason, instructor at Columbia 
University, began a course of seven lec- 
tures on noted composers. The first was 
devoted to Grieg. Mr. Mason began the 
same course at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. 
the following evening. 

As * * 


Two Kroeger recitals were given on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, Dec. 
22 and 23, at the Union Grade and High 
School, Union, Mo., when pleasing pro- 
grams from the compositions of Ernest 
R. Kroeger were presented by Christian 
H. Stocke and Loraine Mueller, pianists, 
and Herman Hansen, tenor. 

*k 


At the Huntington (W. Va.) Theater, 
on Dec. 27, was given a benefit musicale, 
under the auspices of Joseph S. Fields, 
in which were heard Mildred MacGeorge, 
pianist; Esther Levine, soprano; Reba 
Griffin, soprano; Bernard Fields, violin- 
ist; Beatrice Fields, pianist, and Mar- 
garet Hussar, contralto. 


sh 


The Yale Glee Club gave a concert 
Christmas night before the Woman’s 
Club of Louisville, Ky. The program 
was composed largely of light four-part 
choruses, although a number of more 
serious songs gave variety to the pro- 
gram. Among the latter were “The 
Drum,” by Dudley Buck, and Seth Bing- 
ham’s “Mother of Men.” 

* * 

A very pleasing recital was given by 
the pupils of Clara D. Madison at the 
St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., 


Dec. 18. Those appearing were Dorothy 
Hilje, Marjorie O’Shea, Floy Menger, 
Mabel Silcock, Lucile Avant, Lurline 


Paxton, Abby Duggan, Hallie Fincham, 
Sarah Silliman, Mildred Duggan, Mar- 
garet Earthman, Minnie Hirsch, Willyn 
Miles and Agnes Schott. 

* * x 

The Jarvis Street Baptist Church of 
Toronto, Can., was filled on Dec. 30 for 
“The Messiah” as given by Dr. Broome’s 
Oratorio Society. Dr. Broome conducted, 
and Joseph E. Martin of Montreal was 
at the organ. The work of soloists and 
chorus was excellent. The soloists were 
Winifred Henderson, soprano; Mrs. M. 
H. Schell, contralto; Gladstone Brown, 
tenor, and Arthur Browne, baritone. 

* * * 

Pupils of Frederick Weld gave a vocal 
recital in Center Church House, New 
Haven, Conn., on Dec. 30, the following 
young singers participating: Frieda 
Mendel, soprano; Ruth Lathrop, con- 
tralto; G. Loring Burwell, tenor; John 
D. Stevenson, basso; Willard W. Keig- 
win, Mabel T. O’Dell, Paul Taft, Justine 
Morriss, Mrs. Reuben Potter, Dorothy 
Dunlop, John W. Murphy and Caroline 
Lubenow. 

* * 

Coralie Flaskett, Tacoma pianist, and 
Fritz Kloepper, the popular baritone of 
the Puget Sound Conservatory of Music, 
were among the Tacoma soloists at the 
State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Seattle. Miss Flaskett played the B 
Fat Minor Scherzo of Chopin at the 
Wednesday morning concert, Dec. 29, 
and Mr. Kloepper was heard in solo at 
the banquet on Tuesday evening, Dec. 28. 

* 


A large audience heard the concert 
given by the Rockford, IIl., Mendelssohn 
Club on Dec. 23. The soloists were 
accorded warm appreciation, those ap- 
pearing being Mrs. Charles- Reitsch, so- 





prano; Marion Johnson, pianist; Wilma 
Soverhill, violinist; Ruth Case, pianist. 
The next concert will take up American 
music and will present examples of In- 
dian, nego, Puritan, Hawaiian composi- 
tions. 

ok ok * 


Beatrice Rukeyser, lyric soprano, was 
heard in a pleasing musical program 
given on Jan. 3 at the annual meeting 
of the Sisterhood of Temple Israel of 
New York. Her songs included the Lan- 
don Ronald “Love, I Have Won You”; 
the Spross “Will o’ the Wisp,” and the 
“Vergebliches Standchen” of Brahms. 
Miss Rukeyser played her own accom- 
paniments. 

i ae 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 8, Percy 
Grainger, the Australian composer-pian- 
ist, will be the assisting artist at the 
second concert in the Saturday afternoon 
series by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. A _ Tschai- 
kowsky-Grieg program will be played, 
Mr. Grainger’s Concerto being the Grieg, 
in A Minor. The Symphony will be the 
Tschaikowsky No. 4. Harold Bauer will 
be the soloist at the Sunday afternoon 


concert, Jan. 9. 
* * cs 


Among the December recitals at Port- 
land, Ore., was that given by the pupils 
of Dora-A. Danforth on Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 23. Those appearing on the 
interesting program were Virginia Dan- 
forth, Mildred Cullins, Dagna Strand, 
Agnes West, Mary West, Eleanor Lucy, 
Helen Sexton, Ellen Cullins, Ellsworth 
Mason, Charles Mason and Alfred 
Wright. Mrs. Danforth sang several 
pleasing numbers. 


At Flint, Mich., Anna Louise Gillies, 
soprano, recently gave a musicale for 
Mme. Lucile Cunningham-Jolly, pianist, 
who left there to make her home in Dal- 
las, Tex. Formerly of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory and an exponent of Lesche- 
tizky, she has been connected with the 
Baker Institute here and as pianist of 
First Church of Christ Scientist. She 
has gone to Dallas to join her husband, 
who is in business there. Miss Gillies 
was the assisting artist in the recital. 

* * x 

A musicale and reception was given 
at the Oregon Conservatory of Music at 
Portland, Ore., on Tuesday, Dec. 28, in 
honor of Beatrice V. Gowlan. Those 
taking part in the program given were 
Hilda Byer, Ruth Lent, Miss Gowlan, 
Edith Beyer, Ruth Condit, Ruth Sund- 
berg, Emmaline Goldstein, Helen Ernst, 
Bernice Hinze, Beatrice and Dorothy 
Renfro, Tutsie Schuland, Irene Me- 
Kercher, Cecil McKercher, Mrs. Bate- 
man, C. Banks and Frank Sugihara. 


' 


An excellent program of Christmas 
music was given at the First Methodist 
Church, Salt Lake City, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 26. The choir was aug. 
mented by thirty-five voices. Mrs. Ella 
C. Wetzell conducted, and the soloists 





were John Robinson, baritone; 
Charles Daily, Mae O’Neill and Mrs. S. 


A. Jones, sopranos; Mrs. E. G. Caster 


and Mrs. Walter Bliss, contraltos, and 
Romania Hyde, violinist. Rowena Korns 
was pianist and Mrs. J. Louis Strohauer 
was at the organ. 
* ok ok 

Two concerts during December were 
given by the Auburn Orchestral Society 
of Tacoma, Wash., organized this season 
with twenty-two members. Signor Camil- 
lo d’Alessio, director of the d’Alessio 
School of Music, is at the head of the 
Orchestral Society. Three prizes, pre- 
sented by Signor d’Alessio, were given 
at the conclusion of the second concert, 
Vivian Bagley winning the first, a silver 
medal, while two scholarships, presented 
for excellence in violin and piano work, 
were won by Lesta Lancaster and 
Bertha Hartwig. 


* * * 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
recently in Huntington, W. Va., uniting 
the choirs of the First Presbyterian and 
First Congregational churches under 
George L. Bagby’s direction. The audi- 
ence taxed the seating capacity of the 
last-named church. The soloists, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. Ross, Mrs. M. H. Teagle, 
and Mr. Davidson, were happily chosen. 
Duet numbers were well sung by Martha 
M. Moore and Mrs. John Culton, and 
other ab!e collaborators were Hilda Froe- 
lich, pianist, and George L. Strickling, 
organist. 

* Ox 

Bernard Ferguson, the Boston bari- 
tone, and Margaret G. Guckenberger, 
contralto, assisted W. Linnwood Farnam, 
organist, at the dedicatory organ recital 
given at the Congregational Church in 
West Roxbury, Mass., on Dec. 30, a new 
organ having been recently installed in 


this edifice. Mr. Ferguson sang the 
“Gloria” of Buzzi-Pecci, and Mrs. 
Guckenberger sang a “Messiah” aria, 
while Mr. Farnam’s organ music was 


from the compositions of Lemmens, 
Rheinberger, Widor, Mendelssohn, 
Faulkes and Dubois, closing with the 
“Pastoral Symphony” and the chorale, 
“For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” from 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah.” 
x * Of 

The light opera “Patience” was given 
by the Tacoma (Wash.) Light Opera 
Company at the Tacoma Theater recent- 
ly. In the cast were Mary King, George 
A. Hastings, Walter Higby, Edith Mce- 
Dowell, Lura Macfarlane, Cleora Mc- 
Millan, Hazel de Huff, William Bertram, 
Oscar Thompson, Kenneth Leary, Rich- 
ard Leary, Ava Reeder, Eva Truesdale, 
Helene Webb, Bess Webb, Mamie Fred- 
lund, Jule Ermatinger, Mabel Jenkins, 
Gladys Windsor, Margaret Spellman, 
Winifred Howell, Vivian Brower, Mar- 
tha Krull, Helen Rice, Martin Carlson, 
Fulton Magill, Ralph Simpson, Vincent 
McPherson, Austin Peterson, Marcell 
Kahn, Willis Donnelly, Eugene Whitney, 
Arthur Hungerford, Morris Ford, Rich- 
ard Leahy, Ernest Pament, Sidney Mc- 
Coy, Arvid Beck and W. H. Stephenson. 








Lightly Clad, Miss Farrar Has 
Farewell Of Kisses In Chicago 








HICAGO, Jan. Chicago! 

From the celestial aerie to which 
the apotheosis of gentle Marguerite took 
her, Geraldine Farrar clambered hastily 
back after her last’ performance, 
“Faust,” and received the kisses and 
good-bys of the directors and conductors 
in her dressing room, clad only in the 
little shift of her last scene. And that 
is clad only in part, says the Chicago 


3.—Vale, 


Tribune. But, as Miss Farrar. ex- 
plained: 
“Haste never halts for modesty. I’ve 


got to get a train.” 

The conductors and directors accepted 
her excuse graciously. Her hand was 
much kissed by all. But, Maestro Cleo- 
fanti Campanini, who kissed her after a 
performance of “Carmen” not long ago, 
did it again, twice, right on the lips. 
Miss Farrar’s dressing room was full of 
excitement, not altogether due to her 
bare legs. Tears and foreign language 
flowed. Charlier, Muratore, Ferrari, 
Francisco Daddi, Mario Ancona and 
Bassi were among the artists who par- 
ticipated in the aseptic hand kissing. 

“Well,” said the reporter familiar 
with the interviewer’s rote,’ “what do 
you think of Chicago as a musical cen- 
ter?” 

“Musical center be hanged! It’s as 
good as any city. You know, I don’t 
care a whoop about musical uplift. I’m 
not trying to uplift humanity by music. 





I want them to come when I’m-singing. 
If they like the music, if they like to see 
pretty women (should there be any), or 
if they are merely curious, makes no 
difference to me. 

“Chicago comes to the opera and that’s 
what I like.” 

Miss Farrar is going to Muskegon, 
Mich., in her private car for one per- 
formance. Then she will go south, re- 
turning to New York to open on Feb. 15. 

“And then for the movies!” she ex- 
claimed. “That’s my summer job after 
this, if I can get suitable engagements. 
And the highbrows can mumble them- 
selves to sleep about prostituting one’s 
art for all I care. They’re high enough 
art for me.” 





Pennsylvania Teachers Hear Good Music 
at Scranton Convention 


SCRANTON, PA., Dec. 30.—At the State 
Educational Association’s convention, 
held in this city during the week, no de- 
partment of the work was better ar- 
ranged than the music. Under the direc- 
tion of Prof. W. W. Jones, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, choruses 
from both the High and Grammar schools 
gave well-received programs. W. R. H. 





Aline Van _ Barentzen, the young 
American pianist, will give a recital at 
£olian Hall Friday evening, Jan. 7. Her 
program will include compositions by 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, Schubert and Pierné. 


Mrs. 
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Jan. 8, 14, 15, 28, 29; Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12; March 
So; & 20: 22; 1%, 38. 

Symphony Society of New York.—New 
York (4®#olian Hall), Jan. 9, 23, 28, 30; Feb. 
6, 11, 13, 27; March 3, 5; Brooklyn, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 12. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 22; Feb. 5, 26; 
March 11. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Durham, N. H., Jan. 8; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 9; New York (4£olian 
Hall), Jan. 10; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 12; 
Muncie, Ind., Jan. 14; Lake Forest, Ill, Jan. 
15; Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16; Urbana, IIl., Jan. 
17; Charleston, Ill, Jan. 18; Carbondale, Ik, 
Jan. 19: St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20; Columbia, 
Miss., Jan. 21; Starkville, Miss., Jan. 22; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Jan. 23; Montgomery, Ala., 
Jan. 24: Auburn, Ala., Jan. 25; Selma, Ala., 
Jan. 26: Jackson, Miss., Jan. 27; Brookhaven, 
Miss., Jan. 28; McComb, Miss., Jan. 29; Meri- 
dian, Miss., Jan. 31. 


KREISLER AT HIS BEST 
IN NEW YEAR’S PROGRAM 


Violinist Again Plays to Huge Audience 
in His Second Recital of New 
York Season 





The new year began auspiciously in 
the New York concert field last Satur- 
day afternoon, when Fritz Kreisier gave 
his second local recital of the season. 
Once again a mass of humanity dis- 
posed on the stage of Carnegie Hall 
gave the grotesque impression that the 
violinist had a chorus on hand to assist 
him. His program suited the character 
of the day well; on a somber, depressing 
holiday afternoon the musical appetite 
does not crave heavy fare. 

Mr. Kreis'er offered Bach’s E Minor 
Suite, the Pugnani “Prelude and AIl- 
legro,” a Gorlelli “Sarabande and A\l- 
legretto,” the Vieuxtemps F Sharp Minor 
Concerto and short numbers including 
a Schumann “Romance,” a Weber “Lar- 
ghetto,” Schubert’s “Moment Musical,’ 
a Mozart Rondo, Godowsky’s ‘“Wiener- 
isch” and “Valse Macabie,” his own 
“Berceuse Romantique” and several 
other short pieces. 

Kreisler is  supernally — eloquent, 
whether playing his best or only his sec- 
ond best. Last week his playing was of 
the first-named variety. To the musi- 
cian he offered nothing more supremely 
fascinating in the musical finish, the in- 
tellectual dignity and noble style of its 
presentation than the Bach Suite. But 
if Mr. Kreisler knows the true Bach 
manner, he can at need be as perfectly 
at home in such music as this second 
concerto of Vieuxtemps. He can outdo 
the professed virtuoso in the encaauglinh- 
ment of “brilliant” effects and he played 
this shallow and tawdry music scintil- 
lantly. But Mr. Kreisler is too great an 
artist to stop at this and so he brought 
to Vieuxtemps a degree of poetic refine- 
ment that one seldom associates with 
that master 

The shorter pieces were played ravish- 
ingly—what more is there left to say 
at this stage?—and, of course, his fran- 
tic hearers insisted upon extras galore. 

Je 


SCHUMANN CLUB MUSICALE 





Marguerite Dunlap and George Halprin 
Please Audience 


At the musical given by the Schumann 
Club of New York at the studios of its 
conductor, Percy Rector Stephens, the 
artists appearing were Marguerite Dun- 
lap, contralto, and George Halprin, 
pianist. 

Miss Dunlap was a we'come soloist in 
Kiirsteiner’s impassioned “Invocation to 
Eros,” Rogers’s “The Star” and “Wind 
Song” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death.” She sang with lovely quality 
of tone and much interpretative under- 
standing. A Chopin Prelude and Etude, 
Raff’s “La Fileuse” and his own Scherzo 
“The Unknown Quantity,” were Mr. 
Halprin’s offerings and he _ performed 
them in a very interesting and musi- 
cianly manner. Harry Spier played Miss 
Dunlap’s accompaniments most effi- 
ciently. 


Hutcheson Closes His Brooklyn Series 
of Lecture-Recitals 


The lecture-recital course of Ernest 
Hutcheson at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, which has proved a 
delightfully instructive offering of the 
present season, closed on Dec. 29. Modern 
piano music was the subject, illustrated 
by the following compositions, each said 
to be typical of the writer: Sonnetto de 
Petrarca,” by Liszt, and also by the same 
composer, Etude de Concert in F Minor, 
“Valse Oublie’ and “Campanella”; 
“Troika,” by Tschaikowsky; Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor, by Rachmaninoff; “The 
Witches’ Dance,” “To a Water Lily” and 
“Uncle Remus,” by MacDowell; Debussy’s 
“Soirée dans Granade” and “Jardins song 
la pluie’; Faure’s “Romance Without 
Words,” Ravel’s “Jeux d’eaux,” Albeniz’s 
“Triana,” and other offerings. 
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Alice Gentle Sings to Vast Throng 
in Program at Civic Center Ar- 
ranged by the ‘‘Bulletin’’— 
Exposition Organ Being Moved 
to City Auditorium and Official 
Organist Is to Be Chosen—Tina 
Lerner to Teach at Local Con- 
servatory—Local Composers 
Represented in Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Dec. 27, 1915. 


LICE GENTLE was the soloist at 
the open-air concert of Christmas 
Eve, and she sang to an audience of more 
than 50,000 persons. It has been the 
custom for a number of years to hold the 
Christmas Eve concerts at Lotta’s Foun- 
tain, leading newspapers taking turns 
in the management, but last Friday eve- 
ning the great gathering was at the 
Civic Center, where a $5,000,000 city 
hall had been just completed. The Bul- 
letin had charge of the program. 

Miss Gentle’s song numbers were 
Adam’s “Noél,” the “Carmen” “Haba- 
nera,” the Gounod-Bach “Ave Maria” 
and “Adeste Fideles.” The singer was 
in perfect voice, and in the quiet night 
air every note could be distinctly heard, 
even beyond the confines of the great 
throng of listeners. 

Magnify the Voice 


Mayor Rolph was one of the speech- 
makers. An interesting feature of the 
occasion was the use of a new California 
invention, the “magnavox,” by means of 
which the voices of the speakers were 
successfully thrown out over the audi- 
ence and made audible to all. _ 

“It was uplifting and inspiring,” said 
Miss Gentle after the concert, “to stand 
on the ledge of that tremendous building 
and to sing with all one’s heart and all 
one’s power. And when I gave. the 
‘Adeste Fideles’ and they joined in_the 
repetition it was awe-inspiring. Such 
an audience! I couldn’t see the end of 
it, nor the sides. It drifted clear away 
into the darkness. Then would come 
another light that would show the crowd 
still continuing and I didn’t know 
whether that audience really had any 
boundaries.” 

Clarence Eddy, now a San Francisco 
resident, has applied to the Board of 
Supervisors for the position of city or- 
ganist. The new Exposition organ is 
being moved to the Auditorium at the 
Civic Center, and an official organist 
will be appointed. Others mentioned as 
candidates for the position are Wallace 
Sabin, Uda Waldrop and Mr. Lemare. 

Tina Lerner has arranged to give an 
advanced instruction course in piano at 
the John C. Manning Conservatory, this 
city. The course will begin on Jan. 17 
and continue until March 25. 


Festival in Oakland 
A municipal Christmas Festival was 
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Alice Gentle and Mayor James Rolph, Jr., at the Christmas Eve Concert Arranged 
by the “Bulletin” in San Francisco 


held in Oakland’s new auditorium last 
Sunday, with program principally by 
the Alameda County Chorus, Alexander, 
Stewart, director, and these soloists: 
Edith Hibberd, soprano; Edna Fischer 
Hall, contralto; Hugh J. Williams, tenor; 
Lowell Redfield, baritone. In Adam’s 
“Noél,” the Oakland Orpheus Club as- 
sisted with Edwin Dunbar Crandall con- 
ducting. “The Messiah” is to be sung 
by the Alameda County Chorus as a 
New Year offering, the soloists being 
Edith Cruzon Fickenscher, soprano; 
Mrs. Joseph Mills, contralto; Howard E. 
Pratt, tenor, and Charles F. Robinson, 
bass. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association, which has 275 members, 
held a Christmas celebration in Berkeley 
last Monday evening. 

Bernice de Pasquali gave a recital in 
the Hotel St. Francis last week, singing 
several coloratura arias, a group of mod- 
ern French and Italian songs and sohgs 
by San Francisco composers, Abbie Ger- 


rish Jones, Laurence Zenda, Jeanette 
Colwell and Gertrude E. Max, 

At the College of the Pacific, near 
San José, “The Messiah” was recently 
sung by the Pacific Choral Society, of 
which Warren D. Allen is conductor. 
The solo parts were taken by Zilpha 
Ruggles Jenkins, soprano; Esther Houk 
Allen, contralto; Chester Herrold, tenor, 
and Harold Pracht, bass, with Myrtle 
Shafer at the organ. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


It Is Indispensable 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find amount for another 
year’s subscription to your timely jour- 
nal. It is indispensable. 

With all best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful and prosperous New Year, 

Cordially, 
LAURA A. WoopWoORTH. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Dec. 31, 1915. 


FAMILIAR WAGNER 
MUSIC PRESENTED 


Philharmonic Concert Suggest: 
Possibility of Making Such 
Programs More Varied 


Breaking its protracted holida: 
silence, the New York Philharmonic re 
sumed operations with an all-Wagne 
program last Sunday afternoon. Hug 
placards in the lobby fifteen minutes be 
fore the concert began gave notice o 
a sold-out house and many turned awa 
from Carnegie Hall disappointed 
Standees were three rows deep at th 
back of the parquet. Only a very pop 
ular soloist equals the drawing power o 
Wagner in the concert hall to-day. 

The program calls for no special com 
ment. Mr. Stransky has _ presente: 
every number done last Sunday many 
time ere this, and it will suffice to r« 
mark that he and his splendid orchestr: 
accomplished results as fortunate as bh: 
fore. There was especial applause fo 
the “Waldweben,” “Rienzi” Overtur 
“Good Friday Spell,” “Tannhauser 
Overture and “Rheingold” finale and th 
“Tristan” Prelude and “Liebestod.” 

To be sure, Wagner concert event 
could be made somewhat more interest 
ing at this date if conductors would see 
new Wagnerian excerpts instead o 
merely new permutations and combina 
tions of the thrice familiar ones. Why 
not, for a change, try the Norn scen 
from the “Gétterdimmerung,” or thos 
parts of the last act of “Siegfried” tha 
are always cut in the opera house? Wh: 
not play once in a while the origina 
prelude to the third act of “Tannhauser’ 
or even the early symphony? Or, why 
not (if the score is available) let u 
hear the whole of Lohengrin’s narrativ: 
the latter part of which Wagner sup 
pressed because he thought the whol 
number might fatigue the singer? Eve: 
tenors have improved in some respect 
since 1850, and a good one could easil\ 
carry out a task that seemed morta 
half a century ago. | Oe 








Easy Victory for Caruso in First Ap 
pearance as a Lawyer 


Enrico Caruso did not even have t 
appear in court to win his first case a 
his own lawyer in the $1,000 suit fo 
damages which a former chauffeu: 
brought against him. The case went t 
the tenor by default, the plaintiff, Vi‘ 
torio Franco, having failed to return th: 
summons within the two days prescribed 
Franco had accused Caruso of havin 
broken a contract in not re-engaging hi: 
as his chauffeur for the present seaso 
and Caruso, expressing himself as di 
gusted with lawyers and determined | 
try his own case, appeared in the Firs' 
District Municipal Court of New Yor 
last week and made a demand for a bi 
of particulars. He also entered a fo: 
mal denial of the information set forth i 
the complaint. With the failure of t! 
plaintiff to return the summons in tim: 
however, the case was dropped from th 
calendar. 


Sergeant John R. Crowley, the 
tective who tracked down and arrest: 
the’ men who tried several years ago 
blackmail Enrico Caruso, died Jan. 2, a 
his home in Brooklyn. 
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